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TO   THE 


illGHT    HONOURABLE  t 

William  elliot. 

■ 

My  DEAR  SlBt, 

\  S  some  prefatory  account  of  the  materials, 
which  compose  this  second  *  posthumous 
Volume  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  of  the 
causes,  which  have  prevented  its  earlier  appearance, 
will  be  expected  from  me,  I  hope  I  may  be  indulged 
in  the  inclination  I  feel  to  run  over  these  matters 
in  a  Letter  to  you,  rather  than  in  a  formal  address 
to  the  Publick. 

Of  the  delay,  that  has  intervened  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  former  Volume,  I  shall,  first,  say 
a  few  words.  Having  undertaken,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence,  to  examine  the  manu* 
script  papers  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  to  select  and  pre- 
pare for  the  press  such  of  them  as  should  be 
thought  proper  for  publication,  the  difficulties  at- 
tending our  co-operation  were  soon  experienced  by 
us.  The  remoteness  of  our  places  of  residen^^e  in 
Summer,  and  our  professional  and  other  avocations 

*  IX  ami  X.  Volumes  of  the  pres«;iu  Lditioji,, 
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in  winter,  opposed  peipetual  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  undertaking. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Fourth  Volume 
I  was  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  any  busi- 
ness by  a  severe  and  tedious  illness.     And  it  was 
jiot  long  after  my  recovery,  before  the  health   of 
our  invaluable  frienr'  began  gradually  Vo  decline ; 
and  soon  became  unequal  to  the  increasing  labours 
of  his  profession,  and  the  discharge  of  his  parlia- 
mentary  duties.     At  length  we  lost  a  man,   of 
whom,  as  T  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly in  another  part  of  this  undertaking,  I  will 
now  content  myself  with  saying,  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  he  merited,  and  certainly  obtained,  with 
those  best  acquainted  with  his  extensive  learning 
and  information,  a  considerable  rank  amongst  the 
emiAent  persons,  who  have  adorned  the  age,  in 
which  we  have  lived,  and  of  whose  services  the 
Publick  have  been  deprived  by  a  premature  death. 

From  these  causes  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  our  work,  when  I  was  deprived  of  my  coadjutor. 
]But  from  that  time  you  can  testify  of  me  that  t 
have  not  been  idle.  You  can  bear  witness  to  the 
confused  state,  in  which  the  materials,  that  com- 
pose the  present  Volume,  came  into  my  hands. 

The 


ItiGHT  Rby.  ifitiiAU  titidf.        v'A 

The  difficulty  of  reading  many  of  the  manuscripts^ 
obscured  by  innumerable  erasuf  es»  corrections,  in- 
terlineations, and  marginal  insertions,  would  per- 
haps have  been  insuperable  to  any  person  Ies9 

r 

conversant  in  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Burke  than 
myself.  Td  this  difficulty  succeeded  that  of  select- 
ing from  several  detached  papers,  written  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  the  same  topicks,  such  as  ap- 
peared to ..  contain  the  Author^s  last  thoughts  ancjt 
emendations. 

Wheri  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  therfe  still 
remained,  iii  many  instances,  that  of  assigning  its 
J)roper  place  to  many  detached  members  of  the 
•ame  piece,  \^here  rib  direct  note  of  connexion  had 
Seen  made.  These  circumstances,  whilst  they  will 
lead  the  Reader  not  to  expect  in  the  cases,  to  whicK 
they  apply,  the  finished  productions  of  Mr.  Burke, 
imposed  upon  me  a  task  of  great  delicacy  and 
diflSculty,  namely,  that  of  deciding  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  any,  and  which,  of  these  unfinished 
pieces.  1  must  here  beg  permission  of  you,  and 
Lord  Titzwilliam,  to  inform  the  Publick,  that  ia 
the  execdtkwi  of  this  part  of  my  duty  I  requested 
tttil  obtditied  yotir  assistance. 
QW  Ml  caM  Wtts  to  ascertain  frotii  cmch  evi- 
'  b  2  dence^ 
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dence,  internal  and  external,  as  the  manuscripts 
themselves  afforded,  what  pieces  appeared  to  have 
been  at  any  time  intended  by  the  Author  for  pub- 
lication. Our  next  was,  to  select  such,  as  though, 
not  originally  intei/Jed  for  publication  yet  appeared 
to  contain  matter,  that  might  contribute  to  the  gra- 
tification  and  instruction  of  the  Publick.  Our  last 
object  was  to  determine  what  degree  of  imperfec- 
tion and  incorrectness  in  papers  of  either  of  these 
classes  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  exclude  them  from 
a  place  in  the  present  Volume.     This  was,  doubt- 

*  • 

less,  the  most  nice  and  arduous  part  of  our  under- 
taking. The  difficulty,  however,  was,  in  our  minds, 
greatly  diminished  by  our  conviction,  that  the  re- 
putation of  our  Author  stood  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  injury  from  any  injudicious  conduct  of  ours  in 
making  this  selection.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were 
desirous  that  nothing  should  be  withheld,  from  which 
the  Publick  might  derive  any  possible  benefit. 

Nothing  more  is  now  necessary  than  that  I 
should  give  a  short  account  of  the  Writings,  which 
compose  the  present  Volume; 

I.  Fourth  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  this 

Letter  in  the  Advertisement  to  the  fourth  Quarto 

Volume. 

23 
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Volume.  That  part  of  it,  which  is  contained  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  middle  of  the  page  67,  is 
taken  froqi  a  manuscript,  which,  nearly  to  the  con- 
elusion,  had  received  the  Author's  last  corrections : 
the  subsequent  part,  to  the  middle  of  the  page  7 1 , 
is  taken  from  some  loose  manusrripts,  that  were 
dictated  by  the  Author,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  revised  by  him ;  and  though  they,  as  well  as 
what  follows  to  the  conclusion,  were  evidently  de- 
signed to  make  a  part  of  this  Letter,  the  Editor 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  order,  in  which  they  are 
here  placed.  The  last  part,  from  the  middle  of 
the  page  71,  had  been  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
Letter,  which,  was  originally  intended  to  be  the 
third  on  Regicide  Peace,  as  in  the  preface  to  the 

V 

4th  Volume  has  already  been  noticed. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  communicate  this  Let- 
ter before  its  publication  to  Lord  Auckland,  the  * 
Author  of  the  Pamphlet  so  frequently  alluded  to  in 
it  His  Lordship,  in  consequence  of  this  commu- 
oication,  was  pleased  to  put  into  my  hands  a  Let- 
ter, with  which  he  had  sent  his  Pamphlet  to  Mr. 
Burke  at  the  time  of  its  publication;  and  Mr. 
Burke's  Answer  to  that  Letter.  These  pieces,  to- 
gether with   the  Note,  with  which  his  Lordship 

b  3     "  transmitted 
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transmitted  them  to  me^  &re  prefixed  to  the  Letter 
pn  Repcide  Peace. 

II.  Letter  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

III.  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Bingham. 

IV.  Letter  to  the  Honomrable  Charles  James 

Fox. 

Of  these  Letters  it  will  be  sufficient  tp  remailc, 
that  they  come  under  the  second  of  those  classes, 
into  which,  as  I  before  observed,  we  divided  the 
papers,  that  presented  themselves  to  our  coa- 
^ideration. 

V.  Letter  to  the  Marquis  pf  Rockingham. 

VI.  An  Address  to  the  King. 

VIL  An  Address  to  the  British  Colonists  in 
North  America. 

These  pieces  relate  to  a  most  important  period 

in  the  present  Reign;  and  I  hope  no  apology  will  be 

jnecessafy  for  giving  them  to  the  Publick. 

Vlil.  Letter  to  t)ie  Right  I^onralbfe  Ed- 

aacmiid  Perry. 
IK.    Letter  to  Thomas  Bun^,  Esq. 
K.     Letter  to  Jolm  MerkAt,  £sq. 
Hki^  Eeader  wall  find,  in  a  Ni(^  mrocxxA'tQ  'eada 
of  th&t  Letters,  an  tsxmnt  sif  lixe  occaakms^  on 

yrlddti 


vbich  tbey  wejFe  v^ritten.  Tte  Letter  tp  T-  J8wr|^ 
Esq.  h^^  found  it3  way  JptQ  som^  of  thp  psriodiqji 
priots  of  tbe  ti^>e  w  DuWwi. 

XI.  Rdfleotions  on  the  apprDaehing  Execu- 
tions. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  now  be  generally  known, 

that  Mr.  Burke  was  a  marked  object  of  the  rioters 

in  this  disgraceful  commotion,  from  whose  fury  he 

narrowly  escaped^    The  Reflections  wfli  be  found 

to  contain  maxims  of  the  spundest  judicial  policy, 

^nd  do  equal  hoDour  to  tb^  bead  and  heart  of  ^ir 

illustrious  writer. 

XII.  Letter  to  the  Right  HonoHPable  Henry 
Onndas;  with  the  Sketch  of  a  Negro 
Code. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  the  Iietter  to  Mr.  Pundas,  has 
entered  fully  into  his  own  views  of  the  Slave  Trad^ 

^d  has  thereby  rendered  any  further  expjanation 
9n  tl^at  su]>[ect  at  present  upnecesaary.  With  res- 
pect  to  the  Cod^  it9<&lf,  an  iMi9Ucqe$sful  attempt 
was  i^ade  to  procure  the  copy  of  it  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Dundas.  It  was  not  to  be  found  amongst  his 
papers.  The  Editor  has  therefore  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  rough  draught  of  it  in  Mr. 

b  4  Burke's 
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Burke's  own  hand-vvriting ;  from  which  he  hopes 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  pretty  correct  tran- 
script of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  attempt  he  has  made 
tp  supply  the  marginal  reference  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Burke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dundas. 

jKIII.  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Buckr- 
inghamshire  Meeting. 

Of  the  occasion  of  this  Letter  an  account  is 
given  in  the  Note  subjoined  to  it. 

XIV.  Tracts  and  Letters  relative  to  the  Laws 

* 

against  Popery  in  Ireland. 

These  Pieces  consist  of, 

J.  An  unfinished  Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws, 
Of  this  Tract  the  Reader  will  find  an  ac- 
.  count  in  the  Note  prefixed  to  it. 

p.  A  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  Several 
copies  of  this  Letter  having  got  abroad,  it 
was  printed  and  published  in  Dublin  without 
the  permission  of  Mr.  Burke,  or  of  the 
Gentleman,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

3.  Second  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
This  may  be  considered  as  supplementary 
^0  the  first  L^tte^r,  addressed  to  the  same 

person 
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person  in  January  1792,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  3d  volume. 

4.  Letter  to  Richard  Burke,  Esq.  Of  this  Letter 

it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  first 
part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  originally 
addressed  by  Mr.  Burke  to  his  son  in  the 
manner,  in  which  it  is  now  printed,  but  to 
have  been  left  unfinished ;  after  whose 
death  he  probably  designed  to  have  given 
the  substance  of  it,  with  additional  obser- 
vations, to  the  Publick  in  some  other  form ; 
but  never  found  leisure  or  inclination  to 
finish  it. 

5.  A  Letter  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  written 

in  the  year  1797.  The  name  of  the  per- 
son, to  whom  this  Letter  was  addressed, 
does  not  appear  on  the  manuscript;  nor 
has  the  Letter  been  found,  to  which  it  was 
written  as  an  answer.  And  as  the  gentle- 
;nan,  whom  he  employed  as  an  Amanuensis, 
is  not  now  Uving,  no  discovery  of  it  can  be 
made,  unless  this  pubUcation  of  the  Letter 
should  produce  some  information  respecting 
it,  that  may  enable  us  in  a  future  Volume 

to 


to  grptify,  on  this  point,  $he  curiosity  of  the 
Reader.  The  Letter  wja^  dicl^t^^d,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  from  his  couch  at  Batli ; 
to  which  plactt  be  had  gone  by  the  advice 
of  bis  phyBieians  in  March  1797.  His 
beakh  was  now  rapidly  idecUning ;  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  remained  unimp^ed.     This, 

•  

ray  46ar  friend,  was,  I  believe,  the  last 
Letter  dictated  by  him  on  publick  affairs  : 
•^here  ended  bis  political  labours. 

XV.  Fragmwte  m^  Npt^j  of  Speeches  in  Parlia- 
mept. 

I .  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Unifoneity. 

2..  Spe^ch.oa  tbe  Bill  for  thq  relief  of  Protestant 
Pissenters. 

3.  Speech  Qp  the  P^itid:?n  of  tfe©  llnitwans. 

4.  i^ifiQ^  AW  th^  M^dl^^ 

5.  Speech  on  a  fiStt  imr  shortoiung  tbe  duration 

ot  Parliaments 

6.  Speech  on  the  Ref<brm  of  the  Representation 

in  PajFtiament 

7.  Speech  on  a  3^1  for  explaining  Jtbe  Powers  of 

Juries  in  Prosecu^ipns  for  Lil^el^.     . 

■ 

*7.  Letter 
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;*7.  Letter  relative  to  the  sajpie  subject. 
$.  Speech  on  ^  BUI  for  r!^ee4iog  the  ^arr^tg^^ 
Act. 

9.  Speech  op  ft  M  \o  .^m§t  ^  po^^aipAS  # 
the  Sulije^  ^sm^  dQrw^Pt  £!lpijcns  of  tbf 

WHb ri^pf«9t te tbm§  Jri^nteaiig,  Ihw^akmSg 
stated  (thfs  r?i;^0iA6,  by  Yfhkk  we  w>e^  in^iiWf^  in 
our  deit^nailmtiGi^  io  {WibM^  $h$».  Aa  flpc0uiit  ^ 
the  si9i%  in  wb^  $bw»  mwti^^ts  wfim  iomik  k 
given  in  tbe  If  olf  p-e&usid  1P  this  nfti^o. 

Xyi.  Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama. 

i 

This  fragoi wt  wfts  perused  in  wftpjuspript  by  f^ 
l^^m§d  wd  jpdiciojjs  C;riti(:k,  -oi;^  l^e  Iaw^qIji^ 

fdwd  Mi:.  M^Jop^  ;  wd  wder  tbe  protectipa  «C 
hji3  PPWWW  w^  c;w^  fcei  9P  h^si^ttifijgi  io  sHbffWttwg 
it  tp  tJwJI^SWWnt  qf  ll^  JP^Wct 

XVW.  W'C  are  m^  eome  td  the  concluding 
ftrtide  of  this  TcAtime-^The  Essay  on  the 
iiistory  of  Emj^aed. 

At  3vh^t  time  gf  the  Author's  life  it  was  written 
canaot  now  be  cixactly  ascert^,ii)ipd ;  but  it  w^js  c^r* 
tainly  h^n  b^c^e  he  had  attained  the  age  of  2J 

years 
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years,  as  it  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  books  of 
the  late  Mr.  Dodsley,  that  eight  sheets  pf  it,  which 
contain  the  first  seventy -four  pages  of  the  present 
edition*,  were  printed  in  the  year  1757.  This  is 
the  only  part,  that  has  received  the  finishing  stroke 
of  the  Author.  In  those,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  manner,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  usually  composed 
his  graver  literary  works,  and  of  which  some  ac- 
count is  given  in-  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the 
Fourth  Volume,  this  circumstance  will  excite  a  deep 
regret ;  and  whilst  the  Publick  partakes  with  us  in 
this  feeling,  it  will  doubtless  be  led  to  judge  with 
candour  and  indulgence  of  a  work  left  in  this  im- 
perfect  and  unfinished  state  by  its  Author. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  Publick 
with  the  progress,  that  has  been  made  towards  the 
completion  of  this  undertaking.  The  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Volumes,  which  will  consist  entirely  of 
papers,  that  have  a  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
East-India  Company,  and  to  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  are  now  in  the  press.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  the  East- 
India  Company  in  Parliament,  till  its  next  session, 
has  made  me  very  desirous  to  get  the  Sixth  Volume 

•  Quarto  Edition. 

out 
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out  as  early  as  possible  in  the  next  winter.     The 

ninth  and  eleventh  Reports  of  the  Select  Com- 

»    .  •   .    .. 

mittee,  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  certain 
affairs  of  the  East-India  Company  in  the  year 
1783,  were  written  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  will  be  given 
in  that  volume.  They  contain  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  commerce,  revenues,  civil 
establishment,  and  general  policy  of  the  Company ; 
and  will,  therefore^  be  peculiarly  interesting  at  this 
time  to  the  Publick. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Volume  will  contain  a  nar-  ' 
rative  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  will  be  ac- 
companied with  such  parts  of  his  familiar  corre- 
spondence, and  other  occasional  productions,  as 
shall  be  thought  fit  for  publication.  The  materials 
relating  to  the  early  years  of  his  life,  alluded  to  in 
the  advertiseiaent  to  the  Fourth  Volume,  have  beeq 
lately  recovered  ;  and  the  communication  of  such 
as  may  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  any  private 
individuals  is  again  most  earnestly  requested. 

Unequal  as  I  feel  myself  to  the  task,  I  shall, 
roy  dear  friend,  lose  no  time,  nor  spare  any  pains, 
in  discharging  the  arduous  duty,  that  has  devolved 
upon  me.  You  know  the  peculiar  difficulties  I 
labour  under  from  the  failure  of  my  eye^sight ;  and 
you  may  congratulate   me  upon   the  assistance, 

ivhich 
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which  I  have  now  procured  ffoih  ftiy  nefghbotttv 
the  worthy  Chaplain*  of  B^ofiiley  College,  Whc^ 
io  the  useful  qualification  of  a  nio^  patient  amd- 
niiensis  adds  that  of  a  good  scholar  and  inteRfgeni 
crifi^k. 

And  now,  adieu, 
My  dear  friend, 
aftd  bi^lieve  me  ever  affectionately 

^roml6y-tibusey  Your's 

Auguit  1,  181a.  ^tr      t% 

Wr.  Koffen- 


*  thtKt^fMhi  3.  J.  TalftMiL 


tlBTrM  from  the  Kight  ttonourable  the  Lord 
Auckland,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Eden  Farm,  Kent,  July  i8th,  1&12. 

Wy  d^B»  l(#d, 

Mr.  BbrteV  fcifrth^  Letter  t(x  Lord  FJfiWiffidm 
k  {^i^dfMlfy  kutet^t&^g  ito  xM:  I  hMe  ptttiS&i  H 
l^lth  a  i^]f)fectftil  efttentton. 

WhWrf  I  c6ttt!Hutf ieated  te  Mf .  Bdrke  in  1  fgS 
ftie  printitl  work,  \^hith  he  aWaigns  and  dfecnsses, 
I  was  awettb  thift  he  would  dMfer  firotn  ftier. 

Stmi^  light » thi'6Wn  oti  the  tMtli^ctldti  by  tttf 
«dfe,  which  gfifcVe  riUe  tft  it,  kfid  by  his  anstCel^, 
#fe*fttf  fexhfcife  fttcf  atdtttftWblef  pc^W^i^  df  his'  gfeaf 
and  good  mind,  deeply  suffering  at  th6r  tittl^  tlt^fder 
«  dotatt&tie  ca'tortiity. 

I  httve  d^fettid  (ft*Se  tWor  f^ajters  ftdtti  ihy  mttntif- 
ftrfpf  toll6cti(«ftf,  diid-  n^t^  ttttnfenrft  them  to  ytrtf* 
Lofdihipj  with  a  wiih  th^t  thfey  fttay  be  annexed 
to  «h#  ptibReatiofi  in  qtrei^tiOh. 

t  huve  the  honour  to  bty 

My  dear  Lord, 
Your's  most  sincerelyj 

To  the  Rt.  Rev. 
The  U  B'  ef  j^ire'stef. 
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LETTER  from  Lord  Auckland  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Edmund  Burke. 

Eden  Farm,  Kent,  Oct.  28th,  1795. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Though  in  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  last  twenty-- 
three  years  we  have  seldom  sailed  on  the  same 
tack,  there  has  been  nothing  hostile  in  pur  signals 
or  manoeuvres ;  and,  on  my  part  at  least,  there 
has  been  a  cordial  disposition  towards  friendly  and 
respectful  sentiments.  Under  that  Influence,  I 
now  send  to  you  a  small  work,  which  exhibits  my 
fair  and  full  opinions  on  the  arduous  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  "  as  far  as  the  cautions  necessary 
"  to  be  observed  will  permit  me  to  go  bey^ild 
"  general  ideas." 

Three  or  four  of  those  friends,  with  whom  I  am 
most  connected  in  public  and  private  life,  are 
pleased  to  think,  that  the  statement  in  question 
(which  at  first  made  part  of  a  confidential  paper) 
may  do  good :  and  accordingly  a  very  large  im- 
pression will  be  published  to-day.  I  neither  seek 
to  avow  the  publication,  nor  do  I  wish  to  disavow 
it.  I  have  no  anxiety  in  that  respect,  but  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  to  do  service,  at  a  moment  when 
service  is  much  wanted.  i     . 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  v    -. 

most  smcerely  your's, 

AvCKXiAND. 

-    R^  H*^' Edm^  Burke. 
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V 

LETTER  from  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund 
Burke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  AM  perfectly  sensible  of  the  very  flattering 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  turning  any  part  of 
your  attention  towards  a  dejected  old  man,  buried 
in  the  anticipated  grave  of  a  feeble  old  age,  for- 
getting, and  forgotten,  in  an  obscure  and  melancholy 
retreat 

In  this  retreat,  I  have  nothing  relative  to  this 
world  to  do,  but  to  study  all  the  tranquillity,  that 
in  the  state  of  my  mind  I  am  capable  of.  To  that 
end  I  find  it  but  too  necessary  to  call  to  my  aid  an 
oblivion  of  most  of  the  circumstances^  pleasant  and. 
unpleasant,  of  my  life ;  to  tliink  as  little,  and  indeed 
to  know  as  little,  as  I  can,  of  every  thing,  that  is 
doing  about  me ;  and  above  all,  to  divert  my  mind 
from  all  presagings  and  prognostications  of  what  I 
mi)st  (if  I  let  my  speculations  loose)  consider  as 
Qt^jbsplute  necessity  to  happen  after  my  death, 
M  possibly  even  before  it.  Your  address  to  the 
Publick,  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  to 
ipe,  obliges  me  to  break  in  upon  that  plan,  and  to 
lopk  a  little  pn  what  is  behind,  and  very  much  on 
what  is  Ibefoy^j^  me.  It  creates  in  my  mind  a  variety 
#f  thoughts,  and  all  of  them  unpleasant. 

It  is  true,  my  Lord,  what  you  say,  that,  through 
VOL.  IX-  c  our 
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our  publick  life,  we  have  generally  sailed  on  some- 
what different  tacks.  We  have  so,  iindoubtedly, 
and  we  should  do  so  still,  if  I  had  continued  longer 
to  keep  the  sed.  In  that  difference;  you  rightly 
observe,  that  I  have  always  done  justice  to  your 
5kiU  and  ability  as  a  navigator,  and  to  your  good 
intentions  towards  the  safety  of  the  cargo,  and  of 
the  ship's  company.  I  cannot  say  now  that  we 
are  on  different  tacks.  There  would  be  no  pro- 
priety in  the  .metaphor.  I  can  sail  no  longer.  My 
vessel  cannot  be  said  to  be  even  in  port.  She  is 
wholly  condemned  and  broken  up.  To  have  an 
idea  of  that  vessel,  you  must  call  to  mind  what  you 
have  often  seen  on  the  Kentish  road.  Those  plat)ks 
of  tough  and  hardy  oak,  that  used  for  years  t6 
brave  the  buffets  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  now 
turned,  with  their  warped' grain,*and  empty  trunnion- 
holes,  into  very  wretched  pales  for  the  enclosure  df 
a  A\Tetched  farm-yard. 

The  style  of  your  pamphlet,  and  the  eloquence 
and  power  of  composition  you  display  in  it,  are  such 
as  do  great  honour  to  your  talents ;  and  in  convey- 
ing any  other  sentiments  would  give  me  very  great 
pleasure.  Perhaps  I  do  not  very  perfectly  com- 
prehend your  purpose,  and  the  drift  of  yoar  argu- 
jnents.  If  I  dp  not — ^^pray  do  not  attribute  my 
mistake  to  want  of  candour,  but  to  want  of  s£^gacity. 
I  confess  your  address  to  the  Publick,  together 
»itb  other  accompanying  circumstances,  has  filled 
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ne  with  a  degree  of  grief  aod  .dismay,  which  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express.  ^  If  the  plan  of 
politicks  there  recommended,  pray  excuse  my^ 
feeedom,  should  be  adopted  by  the  King's  Councils^ 
and  by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom,  (as  sa 
recommended  undoubtedly  it  will)  nothing  can  bo 
the  .consequence  but  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin  to 
the  Ministry,  to  the  Crown,  to  the  Succession,  to 
the  importance,  to  the  independence,  to  the  very 
existence  of  this  country.  This  is  my  feeble,  per- 
haps,  but  clear,  positive,  decided,  long  and  maturely- 
reflected,  and  frequently  declared,  opinion,  from 
which  ail  the  events,  which  have  lately  come  to 
pass,  so  far  from  turning  me  have  tended  to  con- 
firm beyond  the  power  of  alteration,  even  .  by  your 
eloquence  and  authority.  I  find^  my  dear  Lord, 
that  you  think  some  persons,  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  securities  of  a  Jacobin  peace,  to  be  persons 
of  intemperate  minds.  I  may  be,  and  I  fear  I  am, 
with  you  in  that  description :  but  pray,  my  Lord, 
recoUect,  that  very  few  of  the  causes,  which  make 
men  intemperate,  can  operate  upon  me.  Sanguine 
hopes,  vehement  desires,  inordinate  ambition,  im- 
placable animosity,  party-attachments,  or  party-in- 
terests;— all  these  with  me  have  no  existence. 
For  myself,  or  for  a  family  (alas !  I  have  none)  I 
have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  in  this  world.  I 
am  attached  by  principle,  inclination,  and  gratitude, 
to  the  King,  and  to  the  present  Ministry. 

Perhapa 
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Perhaps  you  Boiiy  think  that  my  animbsity  to 
OppdttilioB  is  &e  oause  of  my  dissent,  cm  seeing 
ttie  poMtieks  of  Mr.  fox,  (which,  while  I  was  in  the 
woAd^  I  combated  by  every  instrument,  which  God 
had  put  into  iny  hands,  and  in,  every  situation,  on 
which  I  bad  taken  part)  so  completely,  if  I  at  all 
tmderstand  you,  adopted  in  your  Lordship's  book : 
but  it  was  with  pain  I  broke  with  that  greajt  man 
for  ever  in  that  cause — and  I  assure  you,  it  is  not 
without  pain  that  I  differ  with  your  .Lordship  on 
the  same  principles.  But  it  is  of  no  concern.  I 
am  far  below  the  wgrnk  of  those  great  and  tern? 
pestuous  {)asa]ons.  I  feel  nothing  of  the  intern* 
perance  of  mind.  It  is  rather  sorrow  and  dejection 
than  anger. 

Once  more,  my  best  thanks  fot  your  very  politic 
attention,  and  do  me  the  favour  to  believe  me,  with 
the  most  perfect  sentiments  of  respect  and  regard^ 

My  dear  Lord, 

Your  Lordship  s 
Most  obedient  and  humble  Servant 

Edm.  Burkf. 


B^aconifield,  Oct.  30th,  1795. 
Friday  Eyenipg. 
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TO  THE  EARL  FITZWILLIAM. 


My  dear  Lord, 
T  A  M  not  sui^,  that  thd  oest  way  of  discussing 
*  any  subject,  except  those,  that  concern  the 
abstracted  sciences,  is  not  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  dialogue.  To  this  mode,  however,  there  are  two 
objections ;  the  first,  that  it  happens,  as  in  the  pup- 
pet-show, one  man  speaks  for  all  the  personages. 
An  unnatural  uniformity  of  tone  is  in  a  manner 
unavoidable.  The  other,  and  more  serious  objec- 
tion is,  that  as  the  author  (if  not  an  absolute  scep- 
tick)  must  have  some  opinion  of  his  own  to  enforce, 
he  will  be  continually  tempted  to  enervate  the  ar- 
guments he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  adversary, 
or  to  place  them  in  a  point  of  view  most  commo- 
dious for  their  refutation.  There  is,  however,  a  sort 
of  dialogue  not  quite  so  liable  to  these  objections^ 
because  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  truth  and  na- 
ture :  it  is  called  controversy.  Here  the  parties 
speak  for  themselves.  If  the  writer,  who  attacks 
another's  notions,  does  not  deal  fairly  with  his 
adversary,  the  diligent  reader  has  it  always  in  his 
VOL.  IX.  B  power, 
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power,  by  resorting  to  the  work  examined,  to  do  jusf- 
tice  to  the  original  author  and  to  himself.  For  this 
reason  you  will  not  blame  me,  if,  in'my  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  a  Regicide  Peace,  I  do  not  choose 
to  trust  to  my  own  statements,  but  to  bring  forward 
along  with  them  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  for 
that  measure.  If  I  choose  puny  adversaries,  writers 
of  no  estimation  or  authority,  then  you  will  justly 
blame  me.  I  might  as  well  bring  in  at  once  a  fic- 
titious speaker,  and  thus  fall  into  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  an  imaginary  dialogue.  This  I  shall 
avoid ;  and  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  any  author, 
who,  'my  firiends  in  toivn  do  not  tell  me,  is  in  esti- 
mation with  those,  whose  opinions  he  supports. 

A  piece  has  been  sent  to  me,  called  "  liemarks 
"  on  the  apparent  Circumstances  pf  the  War  in  \i\e 
"  fourth  week  of  October  1795,"  with  a  French 
motto,  Qiie  faire  encore  tme  Jbis  dans  une  fe/fe 
7imt? — Attendre  le  jour.  The  very  title  seemed 
to  me  striking  and  peculiar,  and  to  announce  some- 
thing uncommon.  In  the  time  I  have  lived  to,  I 
always  seem  to  walk  on  enchanted  ground.  Every 
thing  is  new,  and,  according  to  the  fashionable 
phrase,  revolutionary.  In  former  days  authors 
valued  themselve3  upon  the  maturity  and  fulness 
of  their  deliberations.  Accordingly  they  predicted 
(perhaps  with  more  airogance  than  reason)  an  eter- 
nal duration  to  their  works.  The  quite  contrary  is 
our  present  fashion.      Writers  value  themselves 
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tm  on  the  instability  of  their  opinions  and  the 
transitory  life  of  their  productions.  On  this  kind 
of  credit  the  modern  institutors  open  their  schools. 
They  write  for  youth,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  in- 
struction '-  lasts  as  l6ng  as  a  present  love^-^-or  as 
^'  the  painted  silks  and  cottons  of  the  season/' 

The  doctrines  in  this  work  are  applied,  for  their 
standard,  with  great  exactness,  to  the  shortest  pos« 
sible  periods  both  of  conception  and  duration.  The 
title  is  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Apparmt  circum- 
"  stances  of  the  War  in  the  fourth  Week  if  October 
"  1795-"    Th^  time  is  critically  chosen.    A  month 
or  so  earlier  wguld  have  made  it  the  anniversary  of 
a  Moody  Parisian  September,  when  the  French 
massacre  one  another.     A  day  or  two  later  would 
have  carried  it  into  a  London  November,  the  gloomy 
tnbnth,  in  which  it  is  said  by  a  pleasant  author,  that 
ilnglishmen  hang  and  drown  themselves.    In  truth, 
this  work  has  a  tendency  to  alarm  us  with  symptoms 
of  publick  suicide.    However,  there  is  one  comfort 
to  be  taken  even  from  the  gloomy  time  of  year.    It 
is  a  rotting  season.    If  what  is  brought  to  market 
is^  not  good,  it  is  not  likely  to  keep  long.    Even 
buildings  run  up  in  haste  with  untempered  mortar 
in  that  humid  weather,  if  they  are  ill-contrived  te- 
nements, do  not  threaten  long  to  encumber  the  earth. 
The  Author  tells  us  (and  I  believe  he  is  the  very 
first  Author  that  ever  told  such  a  thing  to  his  readers) 
^  that  the  entire  Jidnick  of  his  speculations  might 
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"  be  overset  by  unforeseen  vicissitudes ;"  and  whal 
is  far  more  extraordinary,  "  that  even  the  whok 
"  consideration  might  be  varied  whilst  he  was  writ^ 
"  ing  those  pages''  Truly,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
this  circumstance  formed  a  very  substantial  motive 
for  his  not  publishing  those  ill-considered  consider^ 
ations  at  all.  He  ought  to  have  followed  the  good 
advice  of  his  motto ;  Que  faire  encore  dans  une  telle 
nuit  ?  Attendre  le  jour.  He  ought  to  have  waited 
till  he  had  got  a  little  more  day-light  on  this  subject. 
Night  itself  is  hardly  darker  than  the  fogs  of  that 
time. 

Finding  the  last  week  in  October  so  particularly 
referred  to,  and  not  perceiving  any  particular  event 
relative  to  the  War,  which  happened  on  any  of  the 
days  in  that  week,  I  thought  it  possible,  that  they 
were  marked  by  some  astrolo^cal  superstition,  to 
which  the  greatest  politicians  have  been  subject.  I 
therefore  had  recourse  to  my  Rider's  Almanack. 
There  I  found  indeed  something,  that  characterized 
the  work,  and  that  gave  directions  concerning  the 
sudden  political  and  natural  variations,  and  for 
eschewing  the  maladies,  that  are  most  prevalent  in 
thajt  aguish  intermittent  season,  "  the  last  week  of 
"  October."  On  that  week  the  sagacious  astrologer. 
Rider,  in  his  note  on  the  third  column  of  the  calea- 
dar  side,  teaches  us  to  expect  ^*  variable  and  cold 
^  weather;''  but  instead  of  encouraging  us  to  trust 
ourselves  to  the  haze  and  mist  and  doubtful  lights  of 

that 
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that  changeaUe  week,  on  the  answerable  part  of  the 
opposite  page,  he  gives  us  a  salutary  caution  (indeed 
it  is  very  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  author  s  motto) : 
^'  Avoid  (says  he)  being  out  late  at  nighty  and  in 
^^ foggy  weather y  for  a  cold  mm  caught  may  last  the 
*'  mkole  winter  *.    This  ingenious  author^  who  dis- 
dained the  prudence  of  the  almanack,  walked  out 
io  the  very  fog  he  complains  of,  and  has  led  us  to  a 
very  unseasonable  airing  at  that  time.    Whilst  this 
noble  writer,  by  the  vigour  of  an  excellent  consti- 
tution,  formed  for  the  violent  changes  he  prognosti- 
cates, may  shake  off  the  importunate  rheum  and  ma- 
lignant influenza  of  this  disagreeable  week,  a  whole 
Parliament  may  go  on  spitting  and  snivelling,  and 
wheezing  and  coughing,  during  a  whole  session.  All 
this  from  listtoing  to  variable,  hebdomedal  politi- 
cians, who  run  away  from  their  opinions  without 
giving  us  a  month's  warning ;  and  for  not  listening 
to  the  wise  and  friendly  admonitions  of  Dr.  Car- 
danus  Rider,  who  never  apprehends  he  may  change 
his  opinions  befoce  his  pen  is  out  of  his  hand,  but 
always  enables  us  to  lay  in^  at  leajst,  a  year's  stock 
of  useful  information. 

At  first  I  took  comfort.  I  said  to  myself,  that  if 
I  should,  as  I  fear  I  must,  oppose  the  doctrines  of 

*  Here  I  have  fallen  into  an  unintentional  ihittake*  Rider's 
Almanack  for  1794  lay- before  me;  and,  in  truth,  I  then  had 
no  other.  For  variety  that  sage  astrologer  has  made  some  small 
cluuige^  on  the  weather  side  of  1 795 ;  but  the  caution  is  the 
MM  on  the  opposite  page  of  instruction. 

B  S  thg 
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the  last  week  of  October y  it  is  probable  that,  by  this 
time,  they  are  no  longer  those  of  the  eminent  writer, 
to  whom  they  are  attributed.  He  gives  iis  hopes^ . 
that  long  before  this  he  may  have  embraced  the  di- 
rect contrary  sentiments.  If  I  am  found  in  a  c(»i- 
flict  with  those  of  the  last  week  of  October,  I  may 
be  in  full  agreement  with  those  of  the  last  week  in 
December,  or  the  first  week  in  January  1 796.  But 
a  second  edition,  and  a  French  translation  (for  the 
benefit,  I  must  ^suppose,  of  the  new  Regicide  Di- 
rectory) have  let  down  a  little  of  these  flattering 
hopes.  We  and  the  Directory  know,  that  the  au* 
thor,  whatever  changes  his  works  seemed  made  to 
indicate,  like  a  weather-cock  grown  rusty,  remains 
just  where  he  was  in  the  last  week  of  last  October. 
It  is  true,  that  his  protest  against  binding  him  to 
his  opinions,  and  his  reservation  .of  a  right  to  what- 
ever opinions  he  pleases,  remain  in  their  full  force. 
This  variability  is  pleasant,  and  shows  a  fertility  of 
fancy;  ^ 

Qualis  in  sethereo  felix  Vertumnus  Olympo 
Mille  habet  oruatus,  milk  deccnter  habet. 

Yet,  doing  all  justice  to  the  sportive  variability 
of  these  we^ly,  daily,  or  hourly  speculators,  shall- 
I  be  pardoned,  if  I  attempt  a  word  on  the  part  of 
us  simple  country  folk  ?  It  is  not  good  for  w*,  how- 
.  ever  it  may  be  so  for  great  statesmen,  that  we 
should  be  treated  with  variable  politicks.  I  con- 
i^ider  different  relations  as  prescribing  a  different 

conduct 
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conduct  '  I  atlow,  that^  in  tran^sactions  with  an 
enany,  a  Minister  may,  and  often  must,  vary  bis 
demands  with  the  day,  possiUy  #tth  the  hou^. 
With  an  enemy;  a  fixed  plaii,  variable  arrange- 
ments'! TMs  is  the  rule  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tioD  prescribes.  But  all  this  belongs  to  treaty.  AH 
these  shiitmgs  and  changes  are  a  sort  6f  secret 
amongst  the  parties,  till  a  definite  settiement  is 
brought  about  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  proceed- 
ings in^  the  doubtful  and  transitory  state  of  things 
between  emnity  and  firiendship.  In  this  change 
the  subjects  of  the  transformation  are  by  naturei 
carefully  wrapt  up  in  their  coccoons.  The  gay  or-^ 
munent  of  •  summer  is  not  seemly  in  his  aureUa  state. 
This  mutability  is  allowed  to  a  foreign  negotiator; 
but  when  a  great  politician  condescends  publickly 
to  instruct  bis  own  countrymen  on  a  matter,  which 
may  fix  their  l^te  for  e?er,  his  opinions  ou^  not 
U>ht  diurnal,  or  even  weekly.  These  ephemerides 
of  politicks  are  not  made  for  our  slow  and  coarse 
uoderstaadings.  Our  appetite  demands  a  piece  (f 
rcMtOfwe.  We  require  some  food,  that  will  stick 
to  the  ribs^r  We  call  for  sentiments,  to  which  we 
can  attach  ourselves;  sentiments,  in  which  we  can 
take  an  interest ;  sentimients,  on  which  we  ean 
warm,  on  which  we  can  ground  some  confidence  in 
ourselves  cm:  in  others.  We  do  not  want  a  largess 
of  inconstancy.  Poor  souls,  we  have  enough  of 
that  sort  of  poverty  at  home.    There  is  a  difference 

B  4  too 
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too  between  deliberation  and  doctrine :  a  man  ought 
to  be  decided  in  his  opinions  before  be  attempts  to 
teach.     His  fugitive  li^ts  may  serve  himself  in 
some  unknown  region,  but  they  can  not  free  us  from 
the  effects  of  the  errour,  into  which  we  have  been 
betrayed.     His  active   Will-o'-the-Wisp  may   be 
gone  nobody  can  guess  where,  whilst  he  leaves  us 
bemired  and  benighted  in  the  bog. 
.    Having  premisi^d  the$e  few  reflections  upon  this 
new .  mode  of  teaching  a  lesson,  which  whilst  the 
scholar  is  getting  by  heart  the  master  forgets,  I 
come  to  the  lesson  itself.     On  the  fullest  considera** 
tion  of  it,  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  saying  with 
any  great  certainty  what  it  is,  in  the  detail^  that  the 
autlior  me^uis  to  affirm  or  deny,  to  dissuade  or  re» 
commend.     His  march  is.  mostly  oblique,  and  his 
doctrine  rather  in  the  way  of  insinuation  than  of 
dogmatick  assertion.     It  is  not  only  fugitive  in  its 
duration,  but  is  slippery  in  the  extreme,  -  whilst  it 
lasts.     Examining  it  part  by  part,  it  seems  almost 
every  where  to  contradict  itself;  and  the  author, 
who  claims  the  privilege  of  varying  his  opinions, 
has  exercised  this  privilege  in  every  section  of  his 
remarks.     For  this  reason,  amongst  others,  I  follow 

■ 

the  advice,  which  the  able  writer  gives  in  his  last 
page,  which  is  "  ,to  consider  the  impression  of  what 
^*  he  has  urged,  taken  from  the  zvkoky  and  not  from 
f^  detached  paragraphs."  That  caution  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.     J  should  think  it  unfaii:  to 

the 
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tiiie  author  and  to  myself,  to  have  proceeded  other- 
vise.      This  author^s  whole^  however,  like  every 
otiier  whole,  can  not  be  so  well  comprehended  with- 
out  some  reference  to  the  parts ;  but  they  shall  be 
,  i^ain  referred  to  the  whole.     Without  this  latter 
attention,  several  of  the  passages  would  certainly 
itmain  covered  with  an  impenetrable  and  truly 
oracular  obscurity. 

The  great  general  pervading  purpose  of  the  whole 
pamphlet  is  to  reconcile  us  to  peace  with  the  pre- 
sent usurpatimi  in  France.  In  this  general  drift  of 
the  author  I  can  hardly  be  mistake^).  The  other 
purposes,  less  general^  and  subservient  to  the  pre- 
ceding scheme,  are  to  show,  first,  that  the  time  of 
Ae  remarks  was  the  favourable  time  for  making 
^  peace  upon  pur  side ;  secondly,  that  on  the 
enemy's  side  their  disposition  towards  the  accept- 
ance of  such  terms,  as  he  is  pleased  to  offer,  was 
rationally  to  be  expected ;  the  third  purpose  was  to 
fiHake  some  sort  of  disclosure  of  the  terms,  which, 
if  the  Re^ddes  are  pleased  to  grant  them,  this 
satbn. ought  to  be  contented  to  accept :  these  form 
the  basis  of  the  negotiation,  which  the  author, 
whoever  he  is,  proposies  to  open. 

fiefore  I  a>nfider  these  Remarks  along  with  the' 
other  reasonings,  which  I  hear  on  the  sarne  subject, 
I  beg  leave  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  observation' 
I  made  early  in  our  correspondence,  and  which 
tfught  to  attend  us  quite  through  the  discussion  of 

tliis 
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this  proposed  peace,  amity,  or  fraternity,  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it ;  that  is,  the  real  quality  and 
character  of  the  party  you  have  to  deal  with.  This, 
I  find,  as  a  thing  of  no  importance,  has  every  where 
escaped  tlie  author  of  the  October  Remarks.  That 
hostile  power,  to  the  period  of  the  fourth  week  in 

that  month,  has  been  ever  called  and  cmisidered  as 

I 

an  usurpation.  In  tliat  week,  for  the  first  time,  it 
changed  its  name  of  aii  usurped  power,  and  took 
the  simple  name  of  France.  The  word  France  is 
slipped  in  just  as  if  tl>e.  government  stood  exactly  as 
before  that  revolution,  which  has  a^onished,  ter- 
rified, and  almost  overpowered  Europe.  ^^  France," 
says  the  author,  ^^  will  do  this  f  ^^  it  is  the  int^est 
^'  of  France ;"  ^^  the  returning  honour  tod  gene- 
"  rosity  of  France^"  &c.  &c«  always  merely  France; 
just  as  if  we  were  ia  a  common  political  war 
with  an  old  recognized  inember  of  the  common- 
wesdth  of  Cbristiao  Europe ;  and  as  if  our  dispute 
had  turned  upoa  a  mere  matter  of  territorial  (^  com-- 
merci^  controversy^  which  %  peace  might  settle  by 
the  juBpositiosi  or  the  taking  off  a  duty,  with  the 
^in  or  the  loss  of  a  remote  isdand^  or  a  firontkr 
town  or  two,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  This 
ftlufting  of  personal  coidd  not  be  done  without  the 
hocusi-poGus  of  abstraction.  We  have  been  in  a 
grievous  ^rrour ;  we  thought  that  we  had  been  at  war 
w4th  rebeis  a^unst  the  lawful  government,  but  that 
%e  were  friends  and  allies  of  what  is  properly  France ; 

friends 
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friends  and  allies  to  tlie  legal  body  politick  of  France. 
But  by  slight  of  hand  the  Jacobins  are  clean  va- 
Biidied,  and  it  is  France  we  have  got  under  our  cup. 
Blesnngs  on  bis  soul,  that  first  invented  sleeps  said 
Don*  Sancho  Pancha  the  wise !  All  those  blessings, 
and  ten  thousand  times  more,  on  him  who  found 
out  abstraction,  pereonification,   and  impersonals. 
In  certain  cases  they  are  the  first  of  all  soporificks. 
Tenibly  alarmed  we  should  be  if  things  were  pro-* 
posed  to  us  in  the  concrete ;  and  if  fraternity  was 
held  out  to  us  with  the  individuals,  who  compose 
this  France,  by  their  proper  names  and  descriptions : 
if  we  were  told  that  it  was  very  proper  to  enter  into 
the  closest  bonds  of  amity  and  good  correspon- 
dence with  the  devout,  pacifick,  and  tender-hearted 
Syeyes,  with  the  all-aecomplisbed  Rewbel,  with  the 
hnnane  guinotinists   of   Bourdeaux,  Tallien  and 
Isabeau ;  with  the  meek  butcher  Legendre,  and  witii 
**  Ae  relomed  humanity  and  generosity*^  (that  had 
beeii  4)rihf  on  a  visit  abroad)  of  the  virtuous  regicide 
kiwer  iSantefre.     This  would  seem  at  the  outset  a 
veiy  strange  scheme  of  amity  and  concord ;— nayi 
tbofngh  we  had  held  out  to  us,  as  an  additional 
douceur,  and  assurance  of  the  cordial  firatemal  em- 
brace of  ouF  pious  and  patriotick  countryman  Tho- 
mas Paine.   But  ptein  truth  would  here  be  shocking 
awl  absmrd;  therefore  comes  in  abstraction  and 
pers^ynifieation.     *•  Make  your  Peace  with  France.'^ 
That  word  France  sounds  quite  as  weHas;  any  other; 

•and 
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and  it  conve3's  no  idea  but  that  of  a  very  pleasant 
country,  and  very  hospitable  inhabitants.  Nothing 
absurd  and  shocking,  in  amity  and  good  correspon- 
dence with  France.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  am 
not  yet  well  acquainted  with  this  new-coined  France, 
and  without  'a  careful  assay  I  am  not  willing  to 
receive  it  in  currency  in  place  of  the  old  Louis  dor. 
Having  therefore  slipped  the  persons,  with  whom 
we  are  to  treat,  out  of  view,  we  are  next  to  bei  satis- 
fied that  the  French  Revolution,  which  thb  peace 
is  to  fix  and  consolidate,  ought  to  give  us  no  just 
cause  of  apprehension.  Though  he  labours  this 
point,  yet  he  confesses  a  fact,  (indeed  he  could  not 
conceal  it)  which  renders  all  his  labours  utterly 
fruitless.  He  confesses  that  the' Regicide  means  to 
dictate  a  pacification,  and  that  this  pacification,  ac« 
cording  to  their  decree  passed  but  a  very  few  days 

*  before  his  publication  appeared,  is  to  ^^  unite  to 
^^  their  Empire,  either  in  possession  or  dependence, 
"  new  barriers,  many  firontier  places  of  strength,  a 
^^  large  searcoast,  and  many  sea-ports :"  he  ought 
to  have  stated  it,  that  they  would  annex  to  their  ter* 
ritory  a  country  about  a  third  as  large  as  France^^ 

*  and  much  more  than  half  as  rich;  and  in  a  situation 
the  most  important  for  conunand,  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  her  any  where  to  possess. 

To  remove  this  terrour,  (even  if  the  Regicides ' 
should  carry  their  point)  and  to  give  us  perfect  re- 
'  pose  with  regard  to  their  Empire ;  whatever  they 

may 
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may  acquire,  or  whomsoever  they  might  destroy,  he 
raises  a  doubt  "  whether  France  will  not  be  ruined 
"  by  retaining  these  conquests,  and  whether  she 
"  will  not  wholly  lose  that  preponderance,  which  she 
^^  has  held  in  the  scale  of  European  powers,  and 
<*  will  not  eventually  be  destroyed  by  the  effect  of 
"her present  successes,  or,  at  least,  whether,  so  far 
"  as  tiie  political  interests  of  England  are  concerned, 
"  she  [France]  will  remain  an  object  of  as  muchjea- 
"  husy  and  alarm  as  she  was  under  the  reign  of  a 
"  Monarch^    Here  indeed  is  a  paragraph  full  of 
meaning!  It  ^ves  matter  for  meditation  almost  in 
every  word  of  it.    The  secret  of  the  pacifick  poli- 
ticians is  out     This  Republick  at  all  hazards  is  to 
be  maintained.     It  is  to  be  confined  within  some 
bounds  if  we  can ;  if  not,  with  every  possible  acqui- 
sition of  power,  it  is  still  to  be  cherished  and  sup- 
ported.    It  is  the  return  of  the. Monarchy  we  are 
to  dread,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  pray  for  the 
permanence  of  the  Regicide  authority.     Esto  per- 
pelua  is  the  devout  ejaculation  of  our  Fra  Paolo  for 
the  Republick  one  and  indivisible.     It  was  the  Mo- 
narchy, that, rendered  France  dangerous — Regicide 
neutralizes  all  the  acrimony  of  that  power,  and  ren- 
ders it  safe  and  social.    The  October  speculator  is 
of  opinion,  that  Monarchy  is  of  so  poisonous  a 
quality,  that  a  moderate  territorial  power  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  its  neighbours  under  that  abominable 
^c^en  than  th^  greatest  Empire  in  the  hands  of  a 

Republick. 
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Republick.  This  is  Jacobinism  sublimed  aiid  exalted 
into  most  pure  and  perfect  essence.  It  is  a  doctrine^ 
I  admit,  made  to  allure  and  captivate,  if  any  thing 
in  the  world  can,  the  Jacobin  directory,  to  mollify 
the  ferocity  of  Regicide,  and  to  persuade  those 
patriotick  Hangmen,  after  their  reiterated  paths  for 
our  extirpation,  to  admit  this  well-humbled  nation 
to  the  fraternal  embrace.  I  do  not  wonder  that  this 
tub  of  October  has  been  racked  off  into  a  French 
cask.  It  must  make  its  fortune  at  Paris.  That 
translation  seems  the  language  the  most  suited 
to  these  sentiments.  Our  author  tells  the  French 
Jacobins  that  the  political  interests  of  Great  Britain 
fife  in  perfect  unison  with  the  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment ;  that  they  may  take  and  keep  the  keys 
of  the  civilized  world,  for  they  are  safe  in  their  un- 
ambitious  and  faithful  custody.  We  say  to  them,— 
we  may,  indeed,  wish  you  to  be  a  Kttle  less  mur- 
derous, wicked  and  atheistical,  for  the  sake  of  morals : 
We  may  think  it  were  better  you  were  less  new- 
fcngled  in  your  speech,  for  the  sake  of  grammar : 
but,  as  pditiciansy  provided  you  keep  clear  of  Mo- 
narchy, all  our  fears,  alarms  and  jealousies,  are  at 
an  end :  at  least  they  sink  into  nothing  in  comparison 
oif  our  dread  of  your  detestable  Royalty.  A  flatterer 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin  said;  when  that  Minister  had 
just  settled  the  match  between  the  young  Louis  the 
14th  and  a  daughter  of  Spain,  that  this  alliance  had 
the  efifeet  of  Faitb>  and  had  removed  Momitams ; 

—that 
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— diat  the  Pyrenees  ^vere  levelled  by  that  mar^ 

riage.  *    You  may  now  complmieot  Rewbel  in  tlie 

aame  spirit  on  the  miraoles  of  Regicide,  and  tell 

lioij  thai  &e  guillotine  of  Louis  the  XVIth  bad 

consiuninated  a  marriage  between  Great  Britain  and 

Franee,  which  dried  up  the  Channel,  and  restored 

tbq  two  countries  to  the  unity,  which,  it  is  said,  they 

had  before  the  unnatural  rage  of  seas  and  earth* 

quakes  had  broke  off  their  happy  junction.     It 

vili  be  a  fine  subject  £9r  the  Poets,  who  are  to  pro* 

pbesy  the  blessings  of  this  peace. 

I  am  now  convinced,  that  the  Remarks  of  the 
kst  week  of  October  cannot  come  from  the  author, 
to  whom  they  are  given ;  they  are  such  a  direct 
eontradiction  to  the  style ,  of  manly  indignation, 
with  which  he  spoke  of  those  miscreants  and  mur- 
derers in  his  excellent  Memorial  to  the  States  of 
Holland — ^to  that  veiy  State,  which  the  Author,  who 
presumes  to  per soqate  him,  does  not  find  it  contrary 
to  die  political  interests  of  England  to  leave  in-  the 
hands  of  these  very  miscreants,  against  whom  on  the 
part  of  England  he  took  so  much  pains  to  animate 
their  Rapublick.  This  cannot  be ;  and,  if  this  argu* 
BMot  wanted  any  thing  to  give  it  new  force,  it  is 
strengthened  by  an  additional  reason,  that  is  irre* 
'  aidble.  Knowing  that  I^oble  person,  as  well  as  my- 
.id^  to  be  under  very  great  obligations  to  the  Crown, 
I  am  confident  he  would  not  so  very  directly 
lOQtradict,  •van  in  the  paroxysm  of  fan  zeal  against 

monarchy, 
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monarchy,  th^  declarations  made  in  the  name  and 
with  the  fullest  approbation  of  our  Sovereign,  his 
Master,  and  our  common  benefiEK^tor.  '  In  those 
declarations  you  will  see,  that  the  Kbg,  instead  of 
being  sensible  of  greater  alarm  and  jealousy  from  a 
neighbouring  crowned  head  than  from  these  Re- 
gicides, attributes  all  the  dangers  of  Europe  to  the 
latter.  Let  this  writer  hear  the  description  given  in 
the  Royal  Declaration  of  the  scheme  of  power  of 
these  Miscreants,  as  ^^  a  system  destructive  of  all 
"  publick  order ;  maintained  by  proscriptions^  ejnks^ 
^'  and  confiscations  without  number ;  by  arbitrary 
^^  imprisonments;  by  massacres j  which  cannot  be  re* 
".  menibered  without  horrour ;  and  at  length  by  the 
"  e^recrable  murder  of  a  Just  and  beneficent  So^e- 
^^  reign,  and  of  the  illustrious  princess^  who  with  an 
*^  unshaken  Jirmness  has  shared  all  the  misfortunes 
"  of  her  Royal  consort,  his  protracted  sufferings^ 
^^  his  cruel  captivity,  and  his  ignondnicus  death!' 
After  thus  describing,  with  an  eloquence  and  energy 
equalled  only  by  its  truth,  the  means,  by  which  this 
usurped  power  had  been  acquired  and  maintained, 
that  government  is  characterized  with  equal  force. 
His  Majesty,  far  from  thinking  Monarchy  in  France 
to  be  a  greater  object  of  jealousy  than  the  Regicide 
usurpation,  calls  upon  the  French  to  re-establish 
"  a  monarchical  gaoemment^'  for  the  purpose  of 
shaking  off  "  the  yoke  of  a  sanguinary  anarchy ; 
^'  (f  that  anarchy^  which  has  broken  the  most 

"  sacred 
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^  mend  bimds  of  Society,  dissolved  all  the  relations 
"  of  civil  Ufe,  violated  every  right,  confounded  every 
"  duty;  which  lises  the  name  of  liberty  to  exerdsc 
"  the  mast  cruel  tyranny ,  to  annihilate  all  property, 
'^  to  seize  on  all  possessions ;  whkh  founds  its  power 
"  on  the  pretended  consent  of  the  people,  and  itself 
"  carries  Jire  and  sword  through  extensive  provinces 
^^for  having  demanded  their  laws,  their  religion 
"  and  their  rightful  Shvereign.^' 

"  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  an  higher  mood." 
That  declaration  of  our  Sovereign  was  worthy  of 
his  dirone.     It  is  in  a  style,  which  neither  the  pen 
of  the  writer  of  Octoljer,  nor  such  a  poor  crow-quill 
as  mine  can  ever  hope  to  equal.     I  am  happy  to 
enrich  my  letter  with  this  fragment  of  nervous  and 
manly  eloquence,  which,  if  it  had  not  emanated  from 
the  awfiil  authority  of  a  throne,  if  it  were  not  re- 
corded amongst  the  most  valuable  monuments  of 
Wstory,  and  consecrated  in  the  archives  of  States, 
would  be  worthy,  as  a  private  composition,  to  live 
fcMT  ever  in  the  memory  of  men, 

In  those  admirable  pieces,  does  his  Majesty  dis- 
cover this  new  opinion  of  his  political  security  in 
havmg  the  chair  of  the  Scorner,  that  is,  the  disci- 
pline of  Atheism,  and  the  block  of  Regicide,  set  up 
by  his  side,  elevated  on  the  sime  platform,  and 
shouldering,  with  the  vile  image  of  their  grim. and 
bloody  idol,  the  inviolable  majesty  of  his  throne  ? 
The  sentiments  of  these  declarations  are  the  very 
VOL.  IX,  c  reverse. 
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reverse:  they  could  not  be  other.  Speaking  of 
the  spirit  of  that  usurpation,  the  Royal  manifesto 
describes,  with  perfect  truth,  its  internal  tyranny  to 
have  been  established  as  the  very  means  of  shaking 
the  security  of  all  other  States ;  as  "  disposing  arbi^ 
"  trarily  of  the  property  and  blood  of  the  inhabitants 
*^  of  France^  in  order  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
**  other  nations y  and  to  render  all  Europe  the  theatre 
*^  of  the  same  crimes  and  the  same  misfortunes^  It 
was  but  a  natural  inference  from  this  fact,  that  the 
Royal  manifesto  does  not  at  all  rest  the  justification 
of  this  war  on  common  principles :  "  That  it  was  not 
"  only  to  defend  his  own  rights,  and  those  of  his  Al- 
"  liesy' — but  "  that  all  the  dearest  interests  of  his 
"  people  imposed  upon  him  a  Duty  still  more  impor- 
"  tant — that  of  exerting  his  efforts  for  the  preser- 
"  vation  of  civil  society  itself  as  happily  established 
"  amotig  the  nations  of  Europe.''  On  that  ground,  the 
protection  offered  is  to  those,  who,  by  "  declaring 
"  for  a  Monarchical  government,  shall  shake  off  the 
"  yoke  of  a  sanguinary  Anarchy." — It  is  for  that  pur- 
pose the  Declaration  calls  on  them  to  join  the  stand- 
ard of  an  "  hereditary  Monarchy ;"  and  declaring 
that  the  safety  and  peace  of  this  Kingdom  and  the 
powers  of  Europe  "  materially  depend  upon  the 
"  re-establishment  of  order  in  France''  His  Ma- 
jesty does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  "  the  re-esta-^ 
^  blishment  of  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  the 
**  1  ^th  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  his  crown,  appears  to 
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•'  him  [his  Majesty]  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
"  these  just  and  salutary  views  J' 
k      This  is  what  his  Majesty  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare relative  to  the  political  safety  and  peace  of  his 
Kingdom  and  of  Europe,  and  with  regard  to  France 
under  her  ancient   hereditary  Monarchy  in  the 
course   and   order    of   legal   succession; — but  in 
comes  a  gentleman  in  the  fag  end  ,of  October, 
dripping  with  the  fogs  of  that  humid  and  uncertain 
seascm,  and  does  not  hesitate  in  diameter  to  con- 
tradict this  wise  and  just  Royal  declaration;  and 
stoutly,  on  his  part,  to  make  a  counter-declaration, 
that  France,  so  far  as  the  political  interests  of  Eng- 
land are  concerned,    will  not  remain,  under  the 
despotism  of  Regicide,  and  with  the  better  part  of 
Europe  in  her  hands,  so  much  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  alarm,  as  she  was  under  the  reign  of  a  Monarch; 
When  I  hear  the  Master  and  reason  on  one  side, 
and  the  Servant  and  his  single  and  unsupported 
assertion  on  the  other,  my  part  is  taken. 

This  is  what  the  Octoberist  says  of  the  political 
interests  of  England,  which  it  looks  as  if  he  com* 
pletely  disconnected  with  thos^  of  all  other  nations. 
But  not  quite  so ;  he  just  allows  it  possible  (with  an 
"  at  least")  that  the  other  powers  may  not  find  it 
quite  their  interest,  that  their  Territories  should  be 
conquered  and  their  Subjects  tyrannized  over  by 
theRegicides.  No  fewer  than  ten  Sovereign  Princes 
had,  some  the  whole,  all  a  very  considerable  part 
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of  their  Dominions  under  the  yoke  oittmt  drecdtfiil 
faction.  Amongst  these  was  to  be  reckcHied  the 
first  Republick  in  the  World,  and  the  dosest  Ally 
of  this  Kingdom,  which,  und^r  the  bsultii^  name 
of  an  independency,  is  under  her  iron  yoke ;  and, 
as  long  as  a  faction  averse  to  the  old  government 
is  suffered  there  to  domineer,  cannot  be  otherwise* 
I  say  nothing  of  the  Austricoi  Netherlands,  countries 
of  a  vast  extent,  and  amoiiigst  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  of  Europe ;  and,  with  regard  to  us,  most 
critically  situated.  The  rest  will  readily  oqpur  to 
you. 

But  If  there  are  yet  existing  any  peo^de,  like  me,  dd 
fSfishioned  enough  to  consider,  thait  we  liave  an  im^- 
portant  part  of  our  very  existence  beyond  our  limnts^ 
4nd  who  therefore  stretch  their  thoughts  beyond 
t!ie  Pomoerium  of  Engli^d,  for  theim  too  he  ha^  ft 
eomfort,  which  will  remove  all  their  jealousiea  tad 
alarms  about  the  ex$0nt  of  the  Emipire  of  Regicide^ 
^^  These  conquests  eomtuaily  mil  be  the  cause  of  hat 
destruction."^    So  that  they,  who  hate  the  cause  of 
lisurpation,  and  dread  the  power  of  France  uodw 
any  form,  are  to  wish  her  to  be  a  conqueror,  m  or- 
der to  accelerate  her  ruin.    A  little  nu>rQ  oooquest 
would  be  still  better.     Will  he  tell  us  what  dos»  of 
Dominion  is  to  be  the  quantum  suffidt  for  her  de- 
ftruction,  for  she  seems  very  voracious  of  the  food 
of  her  distemper  ?  To  be  sure  she  is  ready  to  perish 
wit^  repletion ;  she  has  a  BouHma^  and  hardly  has 
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boHad  do#fi  ose  State,  than  she  cialls  for  two  or 
toe  iQOre.  Th^pef  ig  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  all  this ; 
iNit  it  seems  to  me  (yMi  all  respect  to  the  Author) 
to  he  earrymg  the  joke  a  great  deal  too  far.  I  can- 
oot  yet  think,  that  the  Annies  of  the  AUies  were  of 
Ibis  way  of  thinfking;  and  that^  when  they  evacuated 
til  titese  couBftries,  it  was  a  stratagem  of  war  to 
decoy  FfBDce  mto  rtftH — or  that,  if  in  a  Treaty  we 
sIkhM  smrender  them  for  ever  into  the  hands  of 
&e  usurpatiOR  (tlie  lease,  tiie  author  supposes),  it  is 
a  Hiastinr-sfroke  of  policy  to  efifect  the  destruction 
of  a  formidifcble  rival,  and  to  render  her  no  longer 
an  object  of  jealousy  and  alarm.  This,  I  assure  the 
Author,  ^dU  infinitely  facilitate  the  Treaty.  The 
la&fper»  w9)  diteh  at  this  bait,  without  minding  the 
h^i6k,  which  this  crafty  angler  for  the  jacobin  gud- 
geons.  of  the  New  Directory  has  so  dexterously 
|)k€ied  tiiider  it. 

E^ery  symptom  of  the  exacerbafiM  of  the  pub- 
fick  malady  is^  with  him,  (as  with  the  Doctor  in  Mo- 
ficre)  a  -  happy  pfognostick  of  recovery.  Flanders 
pDe*^Tant Mieua^.  Holland stibdued — charming! 
^pBBttt  betften,  audi  all  ^le  hither  Germany  conquered. 
Brtto !  Better  Bnd  better  still !  But  they  will  re- 
tain tiR  their  ccn^uests  on  a  Treaty !  Best  of  ail ! 
What  a  delightfal  thing  it  is  t6  have  a  gay  physician, 
wfaosee^aiH  things,  aS  the  French  express  it,  Coukur 
itlbfscl  What  an  escape  \te  have  had,  that  we  and 
our  AUies  were  not  the  Conquerors.    By  these 
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conquests,  previous  to  her  utter  destruction,  she  is 
"  wholly  to  lose  that  preponderance,  which  she  helc 
"  in  the  scale  of  the  European  powers-"  Bless  me 
this  new  system  of  France,  after  changing  all  othei 
laws,  reverses  the  law  of  gravitation.  By  throwing 
in  weight  after  weight,  her  scale  rises ;  and  will,  by 
and  by,  kick  the  beam.  Certainly  there  is  one  sense, 
in  which  she  loses  her  preponderance :  that  is,  she 
is  no  longer  preponderant  against  the  Countries  she 
has  conquered.  They  are  part  of  herself.  But  I 
beg  the  Author  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  th?  scales 
for  a  moment  longer,  and  then  to  tell  me,  in  down- 
right earnest,  whether  he  sees  hitherto  any  signs  of 
her  losing  prepondei'ance  by  an  augmentation  of 
weight  and  power.  Has  she  lost  her  preponderance 
over  Spain,  by  her  influence  in  Spain  ?  Are  there 
any  signs,  that  the  conquest  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
be^n  to  lessen  her  preponderance  over  Switzerland 
and  the  Italian  States — or,  that  the  Canton  of  BemCj 
Genoa  and  Tuscany,  for  example,  have  taken  arms 
against  her,  or,  that  Sardinia  is  more  adverse  that 
ever  to  a  treacherous  pacification  ?  Was  it  in  the  last 
week  of  October,  that  the  German  States  showedj 
that  Jacobin  France  was  losing  her  preponderance! 
Did  the  King  of  Prussia,  when  he  deUvered  into  hei 
safe  custody  his  territories  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine, 
manifest  any  tokens  of  his  ppinion  of  her  loss  ol 
preponderance  ?  Look  on  Sweden  and  on  Denmark; 
is  h^  preponderance  less  visible  there  ? 

II 
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It  is  true,  that  in  a  course  of  ages  Empires  have 
Men,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  not  in  mine,  by 
their  own  weight.     Sometimes  they  have  been  un- 
questionably embarrassed  in  their  movements  by 
the  dissociated  situation  of  their  Dominions.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  5th  and 
of  his  successor.     It  might  be  so  of  others.    But  so 
compact  a  body  of  empire — sd  fitted  in  all  the  parts 
for  mutual  support — with  a  Frontier  by  nature  and 
art  so  impenetrable  ;  with  such  facility  of  breaking 
out,  with  irresistible  force,  from  every  quarter,  was 
never  seen  in  such  an  extent  of  territory  from  the  be- 
^ning  of  time,  as  in  that  empire,  which  the  Jaco- 
bins possessed  in  October  1 795,  and  which  Boissy 
d'Anglois,  in  his  Report,  settled  as  the  Law  for  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Dominion  assigned  by  Nature  for  tho 
Republick  of  Regicide.  But  this  Empire  is  to  be  her 
ruin,  and  to  take  away  all  alarm  and  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  to  destroy  her  prepon- 
derance over  the  miserable  remains  of  Europe. 

These  are  choice  speculations,  with  which  the 
Author  amuses  himself,  and  tries  to  divert  us,  in 
the  blackest  hours  of  the  dismay,  defeat  and  calamity 
of  all  civiUzed  nations.  They  have  but  one  fault, 
that  they  are  directly  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
and  common  feeling  of  mankind.  If  I  had  but  one 
hour  to  live,  I  would  employ  it  in  decrying  this 
wretched  system,  and  die  with  my  pen  in  my  hand 
to  mark  out  the  dreadful  consequences  of  receiving 
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an  arrangement  of  Empire  dictated  by  the  despotism 
of  Regicide  to  my  own  Country,  and  to  the  lawful 
Sovereigns  of  the  Christian  World. 

I  trust  I  shall  hardly  be  told,  in  palliation  of  this 
shameful  system  of  politicks,  that  the  Author  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  only  as  doubts.     In  such 
things  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  ^*  once  to  doubt  is 
"  once  to  be  resolved."    It  would  be  a  strange  rea- 
son for  wasting  the  treasures  and  shedding  the  blood 
of  our  country,  to  prevent  arrangements  on  the  part 
of  another  power,  of  which  we  were  doubtful,  whe- 
ther they  might  not  be  even  to  our  advantage,  and 
render  our  neighbour  less,  than  before,  the. object 
of  our  jealousy  and  alarm.     In  this  doubt  there  is 
much  decision.     No  nation  would  consent  to  cany 
on  a  war  of  scepticism.     But  the  fact  is,  this  ex- 
pression of  doubt  is  only  a  mode  of  putting  an 
opinion,  when  it  is  not  the  drift  of  the  Author  to 
overturn  the  doubt.     Otherwise,  the  doubt  is  never 
stated  as  the  Author's  own,  nor  left,  as  here  it  is) 
unanswered.    Indeed,  the  mode  of  stating  the  most 
decided  opinions  in  the  form  of  questions  is  so  littie 
uncommon,  particularly  since  the  excellent  queries 
of  the  excellent  Berkely,  that  it  became  for  a  good 
while  a  fashionable  mode  of  composition. 

Here  then  the  Author  of  the  4th  week  of  Octo- 
ber is  ready  for  the  worst,  and  would  strike  the 
bargain  of  peace  on  these  conditions.  I  must  leave 
it  to  you  and  to  every  considerate  nmn  to  reflect 

upon 
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upon  the  effect  of  this  on  any  Continental  alliances, 
present  or  future,  and  whether  it  would  be  possible 
(if  this  book  was  thought  of  the  least  authority) 
that  its  maxims,  with  regard  to  our  political  interest, 
must  not  naturally  push  them  to  be  beforehand  with 
us  in  the  fraternity  with  Regicide,  and  thus  not  only 
strip  us  of  any  steady  alliance  at  present,  but  leave 
us  witliout  any  of  that  communion  of  interest,  which 
could  produce  alliances  in  future.  Indeed,  with 
these  maxims,  we  should  be  well  divided  from  the 
World. 

Notwithstanding  this  new  kind  of  barrier  and 
security,  that  is  found  against  her  ambition  in  her 
conquests,  yet  in  the  very  same  paragraph  he  admits, 
that,  "  for  the  present  at  least,  it  is  subversive  of  the 
"  balance  of  power."  This,  I  confess,  is  not  a  di- 
rect contradiction,  because  the  benefits,  which  he 
promises  himself  from  it,  according  to  his  hypo- 
thesis, are  future  and  more  remote. 

So  disposed  is  this  Author  to  peace,  that,  having 
laid  a  comfortable  foundation  for  our  security  in  the 
greatness  of  her  Empire,  he  has  another  in  reserve, 
if  that  should  fail,  upon  quite  a  contrary  ground  ; 
— that  is,  a  speculation  of  her  crumbling  to  pfeces 
and  being  thrown  into  a  number  of  little  separate 
Republicks.  '  After  paying  the  tribute  of  humanity 
to  those,  who  will  be  ruined  by  all  these  changes, 
on  the  whole,  he  is  of  opinicHi,  that  ^^  the  change 
^f  migjht  be  compatible  with  general  ti*anquiliity,  and 

"  with 
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*^  with  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
"  ous  commerce  among  nations."  Whether  France 
be  great  or  small,  firm  and  entire,  or  dissipated  and 
divided,  all  is  well ;  provided  we  can  have  peace 
with  her. 

But,  without  entering  into  speculations  about  her 
dismemberment,  w  hilst  she  is  adding  great  nations 
to  her  empire,  is  it  then  quite  so  certain,  that  the 
dissipation  of  France  into  such  a  cluster  of  petty 
Republicks  would  be  so  very  favourable  to  the  true 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  tliis  Author  imagines 
it  would  be,  and  to  the  commerce  of  Nations  ?  I 
greatly  differ  from  him.  I  perhaps  shall  prove  in  a 
fixture  letter,  with  the  political  map  of  Europe  before 
my  eye,  that  the  general  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  great  Christian  commonwealth  could  not 
exist  with  such  a  dismemberment ;  unless  it  were 
followed  (as  probably  enough  it  would)  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  every  other  considerable  country 
in  Europe:  and,  what  convulsions  would  arise 
in  the  constitution  of  every  state  in  Europe,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture  in  the  mode,  impossible 
not  to  foresee  in  the  mass.  Speculate  on,  good 
my  Lord !  provided  you  ground  no  part  of  your 
politicks  on  such  unsteady  speculations.  But,  as 
to  any  practice  to  ensue,  arc  we  not  yet  cured 
of  the  malady  of  speculating  on  the  circumstances 
of  things  totally  different  from  those,  in  which 
we  live  and  move  ?  Five  years  has  this  Monster 
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continued  whole  and  entire  in  all  its   members. 
Far  from  falling  into  a  division  within  itself,  it  is 
augmented  by  tremendous  additions.     We  cannot 
bear  to  look  that  frightful  form  in  the  face  as  it  is, 
and  in  its  own  actual  shape.   We  dare  not  be  wise. 
We  have  not  the  fortitude  of  rational  fear;  we  will 
not  provide  for  our  future  safety ;  but  we  endeavour 
to  hush  the  cries  of  present  timidity  by  guesses 
at  what  maybe  hereafter, — "To-morrow  and  to- 
"  morrow  and  to-morrow." — Is  this  our  style  of  talk, 
"  when  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way 
"  to  dusty  death?  "  Talk  not  to  me  of  what  swarm 
of  Republicks  may  come  from  this  carcass !  It  is  no 
carcass.    Now,  now,  whilst  we  are  talking,  it  is  full 
of  Hfe  and  action.    What  say  you  to  the  Regicide 
Empire  of  to-day  ?  Tell  me,  my  friend,  do  its  ter- 
rours  appal  you  into  an  abject  submission,  or  rouse 
you  to  a  vigorous  defence?   But  do — I  no  longer 
prevent  it — do  go  on— look  into  futurity.    Has  this 
Empire  nothing  to  alarm  you,  when  all  struggle 
against  it  is  over,   when  Mankind  shall  be  silent 
before  it,  when  all  nations  shall  be  disarmed,  dis- 
heartened and  truly  divided  hy  a  treacherous  peace?" 
Its  malignity  towards  humankind  will  subsist  with 
undiminished  heat,  whilst  the  means  of  giving  it 
eflfect  must  proceed,  and  every  means  of  resisting  it 
must  inevitably  and  rapidly  decline. 

Against  alarm  on  their  politick  and    military 
empire  these   are  the  writer's  sedative  remedies. 

But 
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But  he  leaves  us  sadly  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
moral  consequences,  which  he  states  have  threatened 
to  demolish  a  system  of  civilization^  under  which  his 
Country  enjoys  a  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the.his- 
tory  of  Man: — We  had  emerged  from  our  first 
terrours,  but  here  we  sink  into  them  again ;  however, 
only  to  shake  them  off  upon  the  credit  of  his  heii^ 
a  Man  of  very  sanguine  hopes. 

Against  the  moral  terrours  of  this  successful  em- 
pire of  barbarism,  though  he  has  given  us  no  con- 
solation here,  in  cmother  place  he  has  formed  other 
securities;  securities,  indeed,  which  will  make  even 
the  enormity  of  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of  France 
a  benefit  to  the  world.  We  are  to  be  cured  by  her 
diseases*  We  are  to  grow  proud  of  our  cofMstftutidn 
upon  the  distempers  of  theirs.  Govemsnents  through- 
out all  Europe  are  to  become  much  stronger  by  this 
event  This,  too,  comes  in  the  favourite  mode  of 
doubtf  ^xiA  perhaps.  "  To  those,"  he  says,  "  who  me- 
^^  ditate  on  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  a  doobt 
^'  may  perhaps  surise,  whether  the  effects,  wkieh  I 
^^  have  described"  [namely,  the  chai^  he  dupposes 
to  be  wrought  on  the  pabik^k  miind  with  regard  to 
the  French  doctrines]  ^'  though  at  present  a  salutary 
*'  check  to  the  daiigerous  spirit  of  innovation,  may 
"  not  prove  favourable  to  abuses  of  power,  by  ore- 
"  ating  a  timidity  in  the  just  cause  of  JBoerty/^  Here 
the  current  of  our  apprehensions  tadfes  a  cODferary 
aourse«    Instead  of  tardmbling  for  the  exist^ce  of 

our 
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our  government  from  the  spirit  of  licentiousness 
9iui  anarchy,  the  author  would  make  us  believe  we 
are  to  tremble  for  our  liberties  from  the  great 
accession  of  power,  which  is  to  accrue  to  govern- 
ment   • 

I  believe  I  have  read  in  some  author,  who  cri- 
ticised the  productions  of  the  famous  Jurieu,  that  it 
is  not  very  wise  in  people,  who  dash  away  in  pro- 
phecy, to  fix  tlie  time  of  accomplishment  at  too 
short  a  period.  Mr.  Brothers  may  meditate  upon 
this  at  his  leisure.  -  He  was  a  melancholy  prognos- 
ticatcM",  and  has  had  the  fate  of  melancholy  m^n. 
But  they,  who  prophesy  pleasant  things,  get  great 
present  applause ;  and  in  days  of  calamity  people 
have  something  else  to  think  of :  t?iey  lose,  in  their 
feeling  of  their  distress,  all  memory  of  those,  who 
flattered  them  in  their  prosperity.  But,  merely  for 
the,  credit  of  the  prediction,  nothing  could  have 
happened  more  unluckily  for  the  Noble  Lord's 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  amendment  of  the 
publick  mind,  and  the  consequent  greater  security 
to  government  from  the  examples  in  France,  than 
what  happened  in  the  week  after  the  publication  of 
his  hebdomadal  system.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  not 
in  the  very  week,  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dan- 
gerous seditions  broke  out,  that  we  have  seen  in 
leveral  years.— This  sedition,  menacing  to  the  pub- 
lick  security,  endangering  the  sacred  person  of  the 
King,  and  violating  in  the  most  audacious  manner 

the 
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the  authority  of  Parliament,  surrounded  our  So-' 
vereign  with  a  murderous  yell  and  war-whoop 
for  that  peace,  which  the  Noble  Lord  considers 
as  a  cure  for  all  domestick  disturbances  and  dis- 
satisfactions. 

So  far  as  to  this  general  cure  for  popular  dis- 
orders.    As  for  Government,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  specula 
tions  of  the  fourth  week  in  October,  and  throwing 
up  new  barriers  against  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
Crown,  which  the  Noble  Lord  considered  as  no  un- 
plausible  subject  of  apprehension,  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament   thought   fit  to   pass  two  Acts  for 
the  further  strengthening  of  that  very  government 
against  a  most  dangerous  and  wide-spread  faction. 

Unluckily  too  for  this  kind  of  sanguine  speculation, 
on  the  very  first  day  of  the  ever-famed  "  last  week  of 
October,"  a  large,  daring  and  seditious  meeting  was 
publickly  held,  from  which  meeting  this  atrocious 
attempt  against  the  Sovereign  publickly  originated. 

No  wonder,  that  the  Author  should  tell  us,  that 
the  whole  consideration  might  be  varied  whilst  he 
was  writing  those  pages.  In  one,  and  that  the  most 
material,  instance,  his  speculations  not  only  might 
be,  but  were  at  that  very  time,  entirely  overset. 
Their  war-cry  for  peace  with  France  was  the  same 
with  that  of  this  gentle  author,  but  in  a  different 
note.  His  is  the  gemitus  Columbce,  cooing  and 
wooing  fraternity :  theirs  the  funereal  screams  of 
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birds  of  night  calling  for  their  ill-omened  para- 
mours. But  they  are  both  songs  of  courtship.  These 
Regicides  considered  a  regicide  peace  as  a  cure 
for  all  their  evils ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  they 
showed  nothing  at  all  of  the  timidity,  which  the 
Noble  Lord  apprehends  in  what  they  call  the  just 
cause  of  liberty. 

However,  it  seems,  that  notwithstanding  these 
awkward  appearances  with  regard  to  the  strength  of 
government,  he  has  still  his  fears  and  doubts  about 
our  liberties.  To  a  free  people,  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  alarm,  but  this  Physician  of  ©ctober  has 
in  hb  shop  all  sorts  of  salves  for  all  sorts  of  sores. 
It  is  curious,  that  they  all  come  from  the  inex- 
haustible Drug  Shop  of  the  Regicide  Dispensary. 
It  costs  him  nothing  to  excite  terrour,  because  he 
lays  it  at  his  pleasure.  He  finds  a  security  for  this 
danger  to  liberty  from  the  wonderful  wisdom  to  be 
taught  to  Kings,  to  Nobility,  and  even  to  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  by  the  late  transactions. 

I  confess,  I  was  always  blind  enough  to  regard 
the  French  Revolution,  in  the  act,  and  much  more 
in  the  example,  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities, 
that  had  ever  fallen  upon  mankind.  I  now  find, 
that  in  its  effects  it  is  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings. If  so,  we  owe  amende  honorable  to  the  Ja- 
cobins. They,  it  seems,  were  right— and  if  they 
were  right  a  little  earlier  than  we  are,  it  only  shows 
4at  they  exceeded  us  in  sagacity.     If  they  brought 
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out  their  right  ideas  somewhat  in  a  disorderiy  man*- 
ner,  it  must  be  remembered  that  great  zeal  produces 
some  irregularity ;  but,  when  greatly  in  the  ri^t,  it 
must  be  pardoned  by  those,  who  are  very  regulariy 
and  temperately  in  the  wrong.  The  Master  Jaco- 
bins had  told  me  this  a  thousand  times.  I  never 
•believed  the  Masters ;  nor  do  I  now  find  myself 
disposed .  to  ^ve  credit  to  the  Disciple.  I  will  not 
much  dispute  with  our  Author,  which  party  has  the 
best  of  this  Revolution ;— that,  which  is  fi:om  thence 
to  learn  wisdom,  or  that,  which,  from  the  same 
event,  has  obtained  power.  The  dispute  on  the 
preference  of  strength  to  wisdom  may  perhaps  be 
decided  as  Horace  has  decided  the  controversy 
between  Art  and  Nature.  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
all  the  power  to  my  adversary,  and  to  secure  no- 
thing to  myself  but  the  untimely  wisdom,  that  is 
taught  by  the  consequences  of  folly.  I  do  not  like 
my  share  in  the  partition,  because  to  his  strength 
my  adversary  may  possibly  add  a  good  deal  of 
cunning,  whereas  my  wisdom  may  totally  fail  in 
producing  to  me  the  same  degree  of  strength.  But 
to  descend  from  the  Author's  generalities  a  littie 
nearer  to  meaning,  the  security  given  to  Liberty  is 
this,  "  that  Governments  will  have  learned  not  to 
**  precipitate  themselves  into  embarrassments  by 
"  speculative  wars.  Sovereigns  and  Princes  will 
"  not  forget,  that  steadiness,  moderation  and  eco- 
**  nomy  are  the  best  supports  of  the  enunence,  on 
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**  which  they  stand."  There  seems  to  me  a  good 
deal  of  oblique  reflection  in  this  lesson.  As  to  the 
lesson  itself,  it  is  at  all  times  a  good  one.  One 
would  think,  however,  by  this  formal  introduction  of 
it  as  a  recommendation  of  the  arrangements  pro* 
posed  by  the  Author,  it  had  never  been  taught  be- 
fore, either  by  precept  or  by  experience ;  and  that 
these  maxims  are  discoveries  reserved  for  a  Regi-^ 
cide  peace.  But  is  it  permitted  to  ask,  what  secu* 
rity  it  affords  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  the 
Prince  is  pacifick  or  frugal  ?  The  very  contrary  has 
happened  in  our  history.  Our  best  securities  for 
freedom  have  been  obtained  from  Princes,  who 
were  either  warlike,  or  prodigal,  or  both. 

Although  the  funendment  of  Princes,  in  these 
points,  can  have  no  effect  in  quieting  our  apprehen- 
sions for  Liberty  on  account  of  the  strength  to  be 
acquired  to  government  by  a  Regicide  peace,  I 
allow,  that  the  avoiding  of  speculative  wars  may, 
possibly,  be  an  advantage  ;  provided  I  well  under- 
stand,  w  hat  the  Author  means  by  a  speculative  war. 
I  suppose  he  means  a  war  grounded  on  speculative 
advantages,  and  not  wars  founded  on  a  just  spe- 
culatiop  of  danger.  Does  he  mean  to  include  this 
war,  which  we  are  now  carrying  on,  amongst  those 
speculative  wars,  which  this  Jacobin  peace  is  tQ 
teach  Sovereigns  to  avoid  hereafter?  If  so,  it  is 
dwng  the  Party  an  important  service^  Does  he 
mean  that  we  are  to  avoid  such  wars  as  tljat  of  th^ 
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grand  Alliance,  made  on  a  speculation  of  danger  to 
the  independence  of  Europe  ?  I  suspect  he  has  a 
sort  of  retrospective  view  to  the  American  war,  as  a 
speculative  war,  carried  on  by  England  upon  one 
side,  ^nd  by  Louis  the  XVIth  on  the  other.  As  to 
our  share  of  that  war,  let  reverence  to  the  dead, 
and  respect  to  the  living,  prevent  us  from  reading 
lessons  of  this  kind  at  their  expense.  I  don't  know 
how  far  the  Author  may  find  himself  at  liberty  to 
wanton  on  that  subject,  but,  for  my  part,  I  entered 
into  a  coalition,  which,  when  I  had  no  longer  ja  duty 
relative  to  that  busmess,  made  me  think  myself 
bound  in  honour  not  to  call  it  up  without  necessity. 
But  if  he  puts  England  out  of  the  question,  and  rer 
fleets  only  on  Louis  the  XVIth,  I  have  only  to  say, 
*^  Dearly  has  he  answered  it."  I  will  not  defend 
him.  But  all  those,  who  pushed  on  the  Revolution, 
by  which  he  was  deposed,  were  much  more  in  fault 
than  he  was.  They  have  murdered  him,  and  have 
devided  his  Kingdom  as  a  spoil ;  but  they,  who  are 
the  guilty,  are  riot  they,  who  furnish  the  example. 
They,  who  reign  through  his  fault,  are  not  among 
those  Sovereigns,  who  are  likely  to  be  taught  to 
avoid  speculative  wars  by  the  murder  of  their  mas- 
ter. I  think  the  Author  will  not  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert,  that  they  have  shown  less  disposition  to 
meddle  in  the  concerns  of  that  very  America,  than 
he  did,  and  in  a  way  net  less  likely  to  kindle  the 
flame  of  speculative  war.     Here  is  one  Sovereign 
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not  yet  reclaimed  by  these  healing  examples.  Will 
he  point  out  the  other  Sovereigns,  who  are  to  be 
reformed  by  this  peace  ?  Their  wars  may  not  be 
speculative.  But  the  world  will  not  be  much  mended 
by  taming  wars  from  unprofitable  and  speculative 
to  practical  and  lucrative,  whether  the  liberty  or  the 
repose  of  mankind  is  regarded.  If  the  Author's 
new  Sovereign  in  France  is  not  reformed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  own  Revolution,  that  Revolution  has 
not  added  much  to  the  security  and  repose  of  Poland, 
for  instance,  or  taught  the  three  great  partitioning 
powers  more  moderation  in  their  second,  than  they 
had  shown  in  their  first,  division  of  that  devoted 
Country.  The  first  division,  which  preceded  these 
tlestructive  examples,  was  moderation  itself,  in  com- 
parison of  what  has  been  done  since  the  period  of 
the  Author's  amendment. 

This  Paragraph  is  written  with  something  of  a 
studied  obscurity.  If  it  means  any  thing,  it  seems 
to  hint  as  if  Sovereigns  were  to  learn  moderation, 
and  an  attention  to  the  Liberties  of  their  people, 
from  the  fate  of  the  SovereignSy  who  have  suffered  in 
this  war y  and  eminently  of  Louis  the  XVIth. 

Will  he  say,  whether  the  King  of  Sardinia's  hor- 
rible tyranny  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Savoy  and 
of  Nice  ?  What  lesson  of  moderation  does  it  teach 
the  Pope?  I  desire  to  know,  whether  his  Holiness 
Jsto  learn  not  to  massacre  his  subjects,  nor  to  waste . 
^^  destroy  such  beautiful  countries   as  that  of 
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Avignon,  lest  he  should  call  to  their  assistmice  that 
great  deliverer  of  nations,  Jourdan  CouptHe  ?  What 
lesson  does  it  give  of  moderation  to  the  Emperomv 
whose  Predecessor  never  put  one  man  to  death  after 
a  general  rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  the 
Regicides  never  spared  man,  woman,  or  child,  whom 
they  but  suspected  of  dislike  to  their  usurpations  ? 
What,  then,  are  all  these  lessons  about  the  softening 
the  character  of  Sovereigns  by  this  Regicide  peace  ? 
On  reading  this  section  one  would  imagine,  that  the 
poor  tame  Sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  a  sort  of 
furious  wild  beasts,  that  stood  in  need  of  some  un- 
commonly rough  discipline  to  subdue  the  ferocity 
of  their  savage  nature. 

As  to  the  example  to  be  learnt  from  the  murder  of 
Louis  the  XVIth,  if  a  lesson  to  Kings  is  not  derived 
from  his  fate,  I  do  not  know  whence  it  can  come. 
The  Author,  however,  ought  not  to  have  left  us  m 
the  dark  upon  that  subject,  to  break  our  shins  over 
his  hints  and  uisinuations.  Is  it,  then,  true,  tliat 
this  unfortunate  monarch  drew  his  punishment  upcm 
himself  by  his  want  of  moderation,  and  his  oppress- 
ing the  liberties,  of  which  he  had  found  his  people 
in  possession  ?  Is  not  the  direct  contrary  tlie  fact  ? 
.  And  is  not  the  example  of  this  Revolution  the  very 
reverse  of  any  thing,  which  can  lead  to  that  soften-- 
ing  of  character  in  Princes,  which  the  Author  sup- 
poses as  a  security  to  the  people ;  and  has  brought 
forward  as  a  recommendation  to  fraternity  witli 
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those,  who  have  administered  that  happy  emollient 
in  th,e  murder  of  their  King,  and  the  slavery  and 
desolation  of  their  Country  ? 

But  the  Author  does  not  confine  the  benefit  of 
the  Regicide  lesson  to  Kings  alone.  He  has  a  dif- 
fusive bounty.  Nobles,  and  men  of  property,  will 
likewise  be  greatly  reformed.  They  too  will  be  led 
to  a  review  of  their  social  situation  and  duties  J 
"  and  will  reflect,  that  their  large  allotment  of  world- 
"  ly  advantages  is  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  the 
"  whole."  Is  it  then  from  the  fate  of  Juignie,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  or  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rochefou- 
cault,  and  of  so  many  others,  who  gave  their  for- 
tunes, and,  I  may  say,  their  very  beings  to  the  poor^ 
that  the  rich  are  to  leani,  that  their  "  fortunes  are 
"  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  the  whole  ?'!  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  liberal  persons  of  great  rank  and  pro- 
perty, lay  and  ecclesiastick,  men  and  women,  to 
whom  we  have  had  the  honour  and  happuiess  of 
affording  an  asylum, — I  pa^s  by  these,  lest  I  should 
never  have  done,  or  lest  I  should  omit  some  as 
deserving  as  any  I  might  mention.  Why  will  the 
Author  then  suppose,  that  the  Nobles  and  men  of 
property  in  France  have  been  banished,  confiscated 
and  murdered,  on  account  of  the  savageness  and 
ferocity  of  their  character,  and  their  bemg  tainted 
with  vices  beyond  those  of  the  same  order  and 
description  in  other  countries  ?  No  Judge  of  a  Re- 
^olutionary  tribunal,  with  his  hands  dipped  in  their 
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blood,  and  his  maw  gorged  with  their  property,  fia5 
yet  dared  to  assert  what  this  Author  has  been 
pleased,  by  way  of  a  moral  lesson,  to  insinuate. 

Their  Nobility,  and  their  men  of  property,  in  a 
mass,  had  the  very  same  virtues,  and  the  very  same 
vices,  and  in  the  very  same  proportions,  with  the 
same  description  of  men  in  this  and  in  other  nations* 
I  must  do  justice  to  suffering  honour,  generosity 
and  integi'ity.  I  do  not  know,  that  any  time,  or  any 
country,  has  furnished  more  splendid  examples  of 
every  virtue,  domestick  and  publick.  I  do  not  enter 
into  the  councils  of  Providence:  but,  humanly 
speaking,  many  of  these  Nobles  and  men  of  pro- 

4 

perty,  from  whose  disastrous  fate  we  are,  it  seems, 
to  learn  a  general  softening  of  character,  and  a 
revision  of  our  social  situations  and  duties,  appear 
to  me  full  as  little  deserving  of  that  fate,  as  the  Au- 
thor, whoever  he  i3,  can  be.  Many  of  them,  I  am 
sure,  were  such,  as  I  should  be  proud  indeed  to^be 
able  to  compare  myself  ^vith,  in  knowledge,  in  in- 
tegrity, and  in  every  other  virtue.  My  feeble  nature 
might  shrink,  though  theirs  did  not,  from  the  proof; 
but  my  reason  and  my  ambition  tell  me,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  bargain  to  purchase  theh:  merits 
with  their  fate. 

For  which  of  his  vices  did  that  great  magistrate, 
D'Espremenil,  lose  his  fortune  and  his  head  ?  What 

» 

were  the  abominatiohs  of  Malesherbes,  that  other 
excellent  magistrate,  whose  sixty  years  of  miiform 
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'nrtue  was  acknowledged,  in  the  very  act  of  hi» 
murder,  by  the  judicial  butchers,  who  condemned 
him  ?  On  account  of  what  misdemeanors  was  he 
robbed  of  his  property,  and  slaughtered  with  two 
generations  of  his  offspring ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  third  race^  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  and, 
lest  they  should  appear  to  reclaim  the  property  for- 
feited by  the  virtues  of  their  ancestor,  confounded 
in  an  Hospital  with  the  thousands  of  those  unhappy 
foundling  infants,  who  are  abandoned,  without  rela- 
tion, and  without  name,  by  the  wretchedness  or  by 
the  profligacy  of  their  parents  ? 

Is  the  fate  of  the  .Queen  of  France  to  produce 
this  softening  of  character  ?  Was  she  a  person  so 
very  ferocious  and  cruel  as,  by  the  example  of  her 
death,  to  frighten  us  into  common  humanity  ?  Is 
there  no  way  to  teach  the  Emperour  a  scftening'oi 
character,  and  a  review  of  his  social  situation  and 
duty,  but  his  consent,  by  an  infamous  accord  with 
regicide,  to  drive  a  second  coach  with  the  Austrian 
Arms  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  along  which, 
after  a  series  of  preparatory  horrours,  exceeding  tlie 
atrocities  of  the  bloody  execution  itself,  the  glory  of 
the  Imperial  Race  had  been  carried  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death  ?  Is  this  a  lesson  of  moderation  to  a 
descendant  of  Maria  Theresa,  drawn  from  the  fate 
of  the  daughter  of  that  incomparable  woman  and 
sovereign  ?  If  Jhc  learns  this  lesson,  from  such  an  ob- 
ject, and  from  such  teachers,  the  man  may  remain, 

p  4  but 
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but  the  King  is  deposed.  If  he  does  not  carry  quit^ 
another  memory  of  that  transaction  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  liis  heart,  he  is  unworthy  to  Heign ;  he 
is  unworthy  to  live.  In  the  chronicle  of  disgrace? 
he  mil  have  but  this  short  tale  told  of  him,  '*  he 
"  was  the  first  Emperour,  of  his  house,  that  em- 
•*  braced  a  regicide  i  he  was  the  last,  that  wore  the 
*'  imperial  purple." — Far  am  I  from  thinking  so  ill 
of  this  august  Sovereign,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Monarchies  of  Europe,  and  who  is  the  trustee  of 
their  dignities  and  his  own. 

What  ferocity  of  character  drew  on  the  fate  of 
Elizabetli,  the  sister  of  King  Louis  the  X  Vlth  ?  For 
which  of  the  vices  of  that  pattern  of  benevolence, 
of  piety,  and  pf  all  the  virtues,  did  they  put  her  to 
death  ?  For  which  of  her  vices  did  they  put  to 
death  the  mildest  of  all  human '  creatures,  the 
Duchess  of  Biron  ?  What  were  the  crimes  of  those 
crowds  of  Matrons  and  Virgins  of  condition,  whom 
they  massacred,  with  their  juries  of  blood,  in  pri- 
sons, and  on  scaffolds  ?  What  were  the  enormities 
of  the  Infant  King,  whom  they  caused,  by  lingering 
tprtures,  to  perish  in  their  dungeon,  and,  whom  if  at 
last  they  dispatched  by  -poison,  it  was  in  that  de* 
testable  crime  the  only  act  of  mercy  they  have  ever 
shown. 

What  softening  of  character  is  to  be  had,  what 

review  of  their  social  situations  and  duties  is  to  be 

aught^  by  these  examples^  to  Kings^  to  Nobles,  to 

Men 
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Hen  of  Property,  to  Women,  and  to  Infants  ?  The 
Royal  Family  perished,  because  it  was  royal.     The 
Nobles  perished,  because  they  were  noble.     The 
Men,  Women  and  Children,  who  had  property, 
because  '  they  had  property  to  be  robbed  of.     The 
Prie^were  punished,  after  they  had  been  robbed 
of  their  all,  not  for  their  vices,  but  for  their  virtue* 
and  their  piety,  which  made  them  an  honour  to  their 
sacred  profession,  and  to  that  nature,  of  which  we 
ought  to  be  proud,  since  they  belong  to  it.     My 
Lord,  nothing  can  be  learned  from  such  examples, 
except  the  danger  of  being  King4  Queens,  Nobles, 
Priests,  and  Children,.to  be  butchered  on  account  of 
thdr  inheritance.     These  are  things,  at  which  not 
Vice,  not  Crime,  not  Folly,  but  Wisdom,  Goodness, 
Learning,  Justice,  Probity,  Beneficence,  stand  aghast. 
By  these  examples*  our  reason  and  our  moral  sense 
are  not  enlightened,  but  confounded ;  and  there  is 
no  refuge  for  astonished  and  affrighted  virtue,  but- 
being  annihilated  in  humility  and  submission,  sink- 
bg  into  a  silent  adoration  of  the  inscrutable  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  and  flying,  with  trembling 
wii^,  from  this  world  of  daring  crimes,  and  feeble, 
IMteillaniraous,  half-bred,  bastard  Justice,^  to   the 
tsylum  of  another  order  of  things,  in  an  unknown 
.  form,  but  in  a  better  Jife. 

Whatever  the  Politician,  or  Preacher  of  Septem- 
ber or  of  October  may  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  a 

oiofit  comfortless,  disheartening,  desolating  example. 

Dreadful 
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Dreadful  is  the  example  of  ruined  .innocence  mi 
virtue,  and  the  completest  triumph  of  the  com- 
pletest  villany,  that  ever  vexed  and  disgraced  man* 
kind !  l^he  example  is  ruinous  in  every  point  of 
view,  religious,  tnoral,  civil,  political.  It  establishes- 
that  dreadful  maxim  of  Macbiavel,  that  in  great 
affairs  men  are  not  to  be  wicked  by  halves.  This 
maxim  is  not  made  for  a  middle  sort  of  beings^ 
who,  because  they  cannot  he  Angels,  ought  to 
thwart  their  ambition,  and  not  endeavour  to  become 
infernal  spirits.  It  is  too  well  exemplified  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  where  the  faults  and  errours  of  humanity^ 
checked  by  tlie  imperfect  timorous  virtues,  have 
been  overpowered  by  those,  who  have  stopped  afe 
no  crime.  It  is  a  dreadful  part  of  the  example^ 
that  infernal  malevolence  has  had  pious  apologists, 
who  read  their  lectures  on  frailties  in  favour  of 
crimes;  who  abandon  the  weak,  and  court  the 
friendship  of  the  wicked.  To  root  out  these 
maxims,  and  the  examples,  that  support  them,  is  a 
wise  object  of  years  of  war.  This  is  that  war. 
This  is  that  moral  war.  It  was  said  by  old  Tri* 
vulzio,  that  the  battle  of  Marignan  was  tlie  battle 
of  the  Giants,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  many  he  had 
seen  were  those  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies.  This 
is  true  of  the  objects,  at  least,  of  the  contest.  For 
the  greater  part  of  those,  which  we  have  hitherto 
contended  for,  in  comparison,  were  the  toys  of 
children^ 

Tha 
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The  October  Politician  is  so  full  of  charity  and 
good  nature,  that  he  supposes,  that  these  very  rob- 
bers and  murderers  themselves  are  in  a  course  of 
melioration;  on  what  ground  I  cannot  conceive, 
except  on  the  long  practice  of  every  crime,  and  by 
its  complete  success.     He  is  an  Origenist,  and  be-  ■ 
lieves  in  the  conversion  of  the  Devil.      All  that 
runs  in  the  place  of  blood  in  his  veins  is  nqtliing 
but  the  milk  of  human  kindness.     He  is  as  soft  as 
a  curd,  though,  as  a  politician,  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  sterner  smff.     He  supposes 
(to  use  his  own  ei^pression)   "  that  the  salutary 
"  truths,  which  he  inculcates,  are  making  their  way 
"  into  their  bosoms."    Their  bosom  is  a  rock  of 
granite,  on  w  hich  falsehood  has  long  since  built  her 
strong  hold.     Poor  Truth  has  had  a  hard  work  of  . 
it  with  her  little  pickaxe.     NQtlimg  but  jjunpowder 
will  do. 

As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  progress  of  this  sap 
of  Truth,  he  gives  us  a  confession  they  had  made 
not  long  before  he  wxote.  *^  Their  •fiaternity*'  (as 
was  lately  stated  by  themselves  in  a  solemn  report) 
"  has  been  the  brotherhood  of  Cain  and  Abel>  and 
"  they  have  organized  nothing  but  Bankruptcy 
*'  and  Famine/'  A  very  honest  confession  truly; 
and  much  in  the  spirit  of  their  oiracle,  Rousseau. 
Yet,  what  is  still  more  marvellous  than  the  confes- 
sion, this  is  the  very  fraternity,  to  which  our  autlior 
gives  us  such  an   obliging  invitation  to .  accede^ 

There 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  vacancy  in  the  fraternal  corps} 
a  brother  and  a  partner  is  wanted.  If  we  please^ 
we  may  fill  up  the  place  of  the  butchered  Abel ; 
and,  whilst  we  wait  the  destiny  of  the  departed 
brother,  we  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  part- 
nership, by  entering,  without  delay,  into  a  shop  of 
ready-made  Bankruptcy  and  Famine.  These  are 
the  Douceurs,  by  >vhich  we  are  invited  to  regicide 
fraternity  and  friendship.  But  still  our  Author  coij- 
siders  the  confession  as  a  proof,  that  "  tiiith  is 
**  making  its  way  into  their  bosoms."  No  !  It  is  not 
maidng  its  way  into  their  bosoms.  It  has  forced 
its  way  into  their  mouths !  The  evil  spirit,  by  which 
they  are  possessed,  though  essentially  a  liar,  is 
forced,  by  the  tortures  of  conscience,  to  confess 
the  truth ;  to  confess  enough  for  their  condemna* 
tion,  but  not  for  their  amendment.  Shakspearc 
very  aptly  expresses  this  kind  of  confession^  devoid 
of  repentance,  from  the  mouth  of  an  usurper,  a 
murderer  and  a  regicide — 

»  .  <'  We  are  ourselves  compelled, 
"  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faulls, 
"  To  give  in  evidence/' 

Whence  is  their  amendment?  Why,  the  Authof 
writes,  that,  on  their  murderous  insurrectionary 
system^  their  own  lives  are  not  sure  for  an  hour ; 
nor  has  their  power  a  greater  stability.  True. 
They  are  convinced  of  it;  and  accordingly  the 
wretches  liave  done  all  they  can  to  preserve  their 
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Uves,  and  to  secure  their  power ;  but  not  one  step 
have  Uiey  taken  to  amend  the  one,  or  to  make  a 
more  just  use  of  the  other.  Their  wicked  policy 
has  obliged  them  to  make  a  pause  in  the  only  mas- 
sacres, in  which  their  treacliery  and  cruelty  had 
operated  as  a  kind  of  savage  justice,  that  is,  tlie 
massacre  of  the  accomplices  of  their  crimes :  they 
have  ceased  to  shed  the  inhuman  blood  of  their 
fdlow-murderers ;  but  when  they  take  any  of  those 
persons,  who  contend  for  their  lawful  government^ 
their  property,  and  their  religion,  notwithstanding 
the  truth,  which  this  author  says  is  making  its  way 
int©  their  bosoms,  it  has  not  taught  them  the  least 
tincture  of  mercy.  This  we  plainly  see  by  their 
massacre  at  Quiberon,  where  they  put  to  death, 
with  every  species  of  contumely,  and  witliout  any 
exception,  every  prisoner  of  war,  who  did  not 
escape  out  of  their  hands.  To  have  had  property, 
to  have  been  robbed  of  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  re- 
gain it — these  are  crimes  irremissible,  to  which 
every  man,  who  regards  his  property,  or  his  life,  in 
every  country,  ought  well  to  look  in  all,  connexion 
with  those,  with  whom  to  have  had  property  was 
an  oftence,  to  endeavour  to  keep  it  a  second 
offence,  to  attempt  to  regain  it  a  crime,  that  puts 
the  offender  out  of  all  the  laws  of  peace  or  war. 
You  cannot  see  one  of  those  wretches  without  an 
alarm  for  your  life  as  well  as  your  goods.  They 
we  like  the  worst  of  the  French  and  ItaUan  banditti, 
^ho,  whenever  they  robbed^  Y^re  sure  to  murder. 

Are 
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Are  they  not  the  very  same  Ruffians,  Thieves 
Assassins,  and  Regicides,  that  they  were  from  the 
beginning  ?  Have  they  diversified  the  scene  by  the 
least  variety,  or  produced'  the  face  of  a  single  nevr 
villany?  Tcedet  harum  qtwtidianarum  forniarum. 
Oh !  but  1  shall  be  answered,  it  is  now  quite  another 
thing: — they  are  all  changed: — you  have  not  seeor 
them  in  ):heir  state  dresses : — this  makes  an  amaz- 
ing difference  : — the  new  Habit  of  the  Directory  is 
$a  charmingly  fancied,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  fall  in  love  with  so  well-dressed  a  Constitution : 
— the  Costume  of  the  Sans-culotte  Constitution  of 
1793  was  absolutely  insufferable.  The  Committee 
for  foreign  Affairs  were  such  slovens,  and  stunk  se 
abominably,  that  no  Muscadin  Ambassador  of  the 
smallest  degree  of  delicacy,  of  nerves  could  come 
wirtiin  ten  yards  of  them: — but  now  they  are  so 
powdered  and  perfiuned,  and  ribbanded,  and  sashed 
ami  plumed,  that,  though  they  are  grown  infinitely 
more  insolent  in  their  fine  clothes,  even  than  they 
were  in  their  rags  (and  that  was  enough),  as  they 
now  appear,  there  is  something  in  it  more  grand 
and  noble,  something  more  suitable  to  an  awful 
Roman  ^nate,  receiving  the  homage  of  dependant 
Tetrarchs.  Like  that  Senate  (their  perpetual  model 
for  conduct  towards  other  nations)  they  permit  their 
vassals  (during  their  good  pleasure)  to  assume  the 
name  of  Kings,  in  order  to  bestow  more  dignity  on 
the  suite  and  retinue  of  the  Sovereign  Republick 
by  the  nominal  rank, of  their  slitves-r-t/if  habeant 

instjwnenta 
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htirummla  servitutis  et  rcges.  All  this  is  very  fine, 
undoubtedly;  and  Ambassadors,  whose  hands  are 
almost  out  for  want  of  employment,  may  long  to 
have  their  part  in  this  august  ceremony  of  the 
Republick  one  and,  indivisible.  But,  with  great 
'  deference  to  the  new  diplomatick  taste,  we  old 
people  must  retain  some  square-toed  predilection 
for  the  fashions  of  our  youth.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  find  me,  my  Lord,  again  falling  into  my  usual 
vanity,  in  valuing  >myself  on  the  eminent  Men,  whose 
society  I  once  enjoyed.  I  remember,  in  a  conver- 
satioR  I  once  had  with  my  ever  dear  friend  Garrick, 
who  was  the  first  of  Actors,  because  he  was  tlie 
most  acute  observer  of  nature  I  ever  knew,  I  asked 
him,  how  it  happened,  that,  whenever  a  Senate  ap- 
peared on  the  Stage,  the  Audience  seemed  always 
disposed  to  laughter?  He  said  the  reason  was  plain; 
the  Audience  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  faces  of 
most  of  the  Senators.  They  knew  that  they  w^ere 
no  other  thjm  candle-snufFers,  revolutionary  scene- 
shifters,  second  and  third  mob,  prompters,  clerks, 
executioners,  who  stand  with  their  axe  on  their 
shoulders  by  the  wheel,  grinners  in  the  Pantomime, 
murderers  in  Tragedies,  who  make  ugly  faces  under 
black  wigs ;  in  short,  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of 
the  Theatre;  and  it  was  of  course,  that  the  contrast 
of  the  vileness  of  the  Actors  with  the  pomp  of  their 
Habits  naturally  excited  ideas  of  contempt  and 
pdicule, 

*  So 
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So  it  was  at  Paris  on  tlie  inaugural  day  of  tb 
Constitution  for  tbe  present  year.  The  foreig 
Ministers  were  ordered  to  attend  at  this  Investitur 
of  the  Directory  • — for  so  they  call  the  managers  o 
their  burlesque  Government.  The  Diplomacy,  whi 
were  a  sort  of  strangers,  were  quite  awe-strud 
with  "  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance"  of  ibii 
majestick  Senate;  whilst  the  Sans^-cuUotte  Gal 
lery  instantly  recognized  their  old  insurrectionairj 
acquaintance,  burst  out  into  a  horse-laugh  at  theii 
absurd  finery,  and  held  them  in  infinitely  greatei 
contempt,  than  whilst  they  prowled  about  tlw 
streets  in  the  pantaloons  of  the  last  year  s  CoMti' 
tution,  when  their  Legislators  appeared  honestiy. 
with  their  daggers  in  their  belts,  and  their  pisfob 
peeping  out  of  their  side-pocket  boles,  like  a  boW 
brave  Banditti,  as  they  are.  The  Parisians,  (and  1 
am  much  of  their  romd)  think  that  a  thief,  witin 
crape  on  his  visage,  is  much  worse  than  a  barefaced 
knave ;  and  that  such  robbers  richly  deserve  all  the 
penalties  of  all  the  black  Acts.  In  this  their  thin 
disguise,  their  comrades  of  the  late  abdicated  Sovet 
reign  Canaille  hooted  and  hissed  them ;  and  from 
that  day  have  no  other  name  for  them,  than  wljal 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  render  into  English,  'm* 
possible  to  make  it  very  civil  English :  it  belong* 
indeed,  to  the  language  of  the  Halles;  but,  withoirf 
bemg  instructed  in  that  dialect,  it  was  the  opinioo 
of  tiie  polite  Lord  Chestei:field,  that  no  roaa  CQtM 
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be  a  complete  master  of  French.  Their  Parisian 
brethren  called  them  Gueusplumhs,  which,  though 
not  elegant,  is  expressive  and  characteristick  :— 
"  feathered  scoundrelsy"  I  think,  comes  the  nearest 
to  it  in  tliat  kind  of  English*  But  we  are  now  to 
understand,  that  these  Gueux^  for  no  other  reason, 
that  I  can  divine,  except  their  red  and  white  clothes, 
form,  at  last,  a  State,  with  which  we  may  cultivate 
.amity,  and  have  a  prospect  of  the  blessings  of  a 
secure  and  permanent  peace.  In  eflFect,  then,  it  was  ' 
not  with  the  men,  or  their  principles,  or  their  poli- 
ticks, that  we  quarrelled.  Our  sole  dislike  was  to 
the  cut  of  their  clothes. 

But  to  pass  over  thdr  dresses — Good  God !  in 
what  habits  did  the  Representatives  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  appear,  when  they  came  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  their  humiliation,  and  attended  in 
solemn  function  this  inauguration  of  Regicide? 
That  would  be  the  curiosity.  Under  what  robes 
did  they  cover  the  disgrace  and  degradation  of  the 
whole  College  of  Kings?  What  warehouses  of  masks 
and  dominos  furnished  a  cover  to  the  nakedness  of 
their  shame  ?  The  shop  ought  to  be  known ;  it  will 
soon  have  a  good  trade.  Were  the  dresses  of  the 
Mmisters  of  those  lately  called  Potentates,  who  at- 
tended on  that  occasion,  taken  from  the  wardrobe 
of  that  property-man  at  the  Opera,  from  whence 
my  old  acquaintance  Anacharm  Cloots^  some  years 
^0,  equipped  a  body  of  Ambassadors,  whom  he 

VOL.  IX.  .  s  conductedi 
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conducted,  as  from  all  the  Nations  in  the  worlds  i/^ 
the  bar  of  what  was  called  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly  ?  Among  those  mock  Ministers,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  was  tlie  Representative  o£ 
the  British  Nation,  who  unluckily  was  wanting  at 
the  late  ceremony.  In  the  face  of  all  the  real  Am- 
bassadors of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  was  this 
ludicrous  representation  of  their  several  Subjects, 
under  the  name  of  oppressed  Sovereigns  *,  exhibited 
to  the  Assembly ;  that  Assembly  received  an  ha- 
rangue, in  the  name  of  those  Sovereigns,  against 
their  Kings,  delivered  by  this  ClootSy  actually  a 
subject  of  Prussia,  under  the  name  of  AmbassadoK 
of  the  Human  Race.  At  that  time  there  was  onlj 
a  feeble  reclamation  from  one  of  the  Anobassadors 
of  these  tyrants  and  oppressors.  A  most  gi*acious 
answer  was  given  to  the  Ministers  of  th^  oppressed 
Sovereigns ;  and  they  went  so  far  on  that  occasion 
as  to  assign  them,  in  that  assumed  character^  a  boi 
at  one  of  their  festivals. 

I  was  willing  to  indulge  myself  in  an  hope,  thai 
this  second  appearance  of  Ambassadors  was  only 
an  insolent  mummery  of  the  same  kind ;  but  alasi 
Anacharsis  himselif,  all  fanatick  as  he  was,  could  not 
have  imagined,  that  his  Opera  procession  should 
have  been  the  prototype  of  the  real  appearance  of 
the  Representatives  of  all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe 

♦  Souvereins  Opprim^etSet  the  whole  proceeding  in  thf 
proofss  verbal  of  the  N^iion^l  Assembly. 

themselves^ 
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tiiem^elyes,  to  make  tlie  same  prostration,  that  was 
made  by  those,  who  dared  to  represent  their  people 
in  a  complaint  against  them.  But  in  this  the  French 
Ilepublick  has  followed,  as  they  always  affect  to  doj 
and  have  hitherto  done  with  success,  the  example 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  shook  all  Governments 
by  listening  to  the  complaints  of  thehr  subjects,  and 
soon  after  brought  the  Kings  themselves  to  answer 
at  their  bar.  At  this  last  ceremony  the  Ambas- 
sadors had  not  Cloots  for  their  Cotterel — Pity  that 
Cloota  had  not  had  a  reprieve  from  the  Guillotine 
till  he  had  completed  his  work !  But  that  engme 
fell  before  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  all  the  dignity 
of  tbe  earth. 

On  this  their  gaudy  day  the  new  Re^cide  Di^ 
rectory  sent  for  their  diplomatick  rabble,  as  bad  as 
themsdvea  in  principle,  but  infinitely  worse  .in  de- 
gradation. They  called  them  out  by  a  sort  of  roll 
of  their  Nations,  one  after  another,  much  in  the 
manner,  in  which  they  called  wretches  out  of  their 
prison  to  the  guillotine.  When  these  Ambassadors 
of  Infamy  appeared  before  them,  the  chief  Director, 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  treated  each  of  them  with  . 
a  short,  affected,*  pedantick,  insolent,  theatrick  laco- 
nium:  a  sort  of  epigram  of  contempt.  When  they 
had  thus  insulted  them  in  a  style  and  language, 
which  never  befoi^e  was  heard,  and  which  no  So- 
vereign would  for  a  moment  endure  from  another 
lupposing  any. of  them  frajatick  enough  to  use  it,  to 
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finish  their  outrage,  they  drummed  and  trumpeted 
the  wretches  out  of  their  Hall  of  Audience. 

Among  the  objects  of  this  insolent  buffoonery  was 
a  person  supposed  to  represent  the  King  of  Prussia. 
To  this  worthy  Representative  they  did  not  so  much 
as  condescend  to  mention  his  Master ;  they  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  he  had  one ;  they  addressed 
themselves  solely  to  Prussia  in  the  abstract,  not- 
withstanding the  infinite  obligation  they  owed  to 
their  early  protector  for  their  first  recognition  and 
alliance,  and  for  the  part  of  his  territory  he  gave 
into  their  hands  for  the  first-fruits  of  his  homase* 

o 

None  but  dead  Monarchs  are  so  much  as  men* 
tioned  by  them,  and  those  only  to  insult  the  living 
by  -an  invidious  comparison.  They  told  the  Prus- 
sians, they  ought  to  leam^  after  ^the  example  of 
Frederick  the  great,  a  love  for  France*  What  a 
pity  it  is,  that  he,  who  loved  France  so  well  as  to 

'  chastise  it,  was  not  now  alive,  by  an  unsparing  use 
of  the  rod  (whidi  indeed  he  woukl  have  spared 
little),  to  give  them  another  instance  of  his  paternal 
affection.    But  the  Directory  were  mistaken.   These 

.  are  not  days,  in  which  Monarchs  value  themselvet 
upon  the  title  of  great :  they  are  grown  philoso- 
phick :  they  are  satisfied  to  be  good. 

Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  this  no  very 
long  reflection  on  the  short  but  excellent  speech  of 
the  Plumed  Director,  to  the  Ambassador  of  Cap- 
padocia.    The  Imperial  Ambassador  was  not  ia 

waiting, 
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waiting,  but  they  found  for  Austria  a  good  Judean 
representation.     With  great  judgment  his    High- 
aess,  the  Grand  Duke,  had  sent  the  most  atheistick 
coxcomb  to  be  found  in.  Rorence,  to  represent,  at 
the  bar  of  impiety,  the  House  of  Apostolick  Ma- 
jesty, apd  the  descendants  of  the  pious,  though  high- 
minded,  Maria  Theresa.     He  was  sent  to  humble 
liie  whole  race  of  Austria  before  those  grim  assas- 
sins, reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa,  whom  they  sent,  half-dead,  in  a 
dung  cart,  to  a  cruel  execution ;  and  this  true-bom 
son  <rf  apostajsy  and  infidelity,  this  Renegado  from 
the  faith,  and  from  all  honour  and  all  humanity, 
drove  an  Austrian  coach  over  the  stones,  which 
were  yet  wet  with  her  blood ; — with  that  blood, 
which  dropped  every  step  through  her  tumbrel,  all 
the  way  she  was  drawn  from  the  horrid  prison,  in 
which  they  had  finished  all  the  cruelty  and  horrours, 
not  executed  in  the  face  of  the  sun !    The  Hun- 
garian Subjects  of  Maria  Theresa,  when  they  drew 
their  swords  to  defend  her  rights  against  France, 
called  her,  with  correctness,  of  truth,  though  not 
with  the  same  correctness,  perhaps,  of  grammar,  a 
King;  Moriamur  pro  Rege  nostra  Maria  Theresa. 
—She  lived  and  died  a  King,  and  others  will  have 
Subjects  ready  to  make  the  same  vow,  when,  in 
either  sex,  they  show  themselves  real  Kings. 

When  the  Directory  came  to  this  miserable  fop, 
the^  bestowed  a  compliment  on  his  matriculation 
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into  thei)'  Philosc^hy ;  but  as  to  his  Muter,  itktjz- 
made  to  him,  as  was  reasonable,  «  reprimand,  not; 
without  a  pardon,  and  an  oblique  hint  at  the  whole 
family.    What  indignities  have  been  offered  throng 
this  wretch  to  his  Master,  and  how  well  bome^  it 
is  not  necessary  that  I  should  dwell  on  at  preseht 
I  hope,  that  those,  who  yet  wear  Royal,  Imperial, 
and  Ducal  Crowns,  will  learn  to  feel  as  Men  and 
as  Kings ;  if  not,  I '  predict  to  them,  they  will  ttot 
tong  exist  as  Kmgs,  or  as  Men. 

Great  Britain  was  not  there.  Almost  in  deiqyair, , 
I  hope  she  will  never,  in  any  rags  and  coversluts  of 
Infamy,  be  seen  at  such  an  exhibition.  The  hoqr 
of  her  final  degradation  is  not  yet  cotne ;  she  did 
not  herself  appear  in  the  Rc^gicide  presence,  to  be 
the  sport  and  mockery  of  those  bloody  buffoons^ 
who,  in  the  merriment  of  their  pride,  were  insulting, 
with  every  species  of  contumely,  the  fallen  dignity 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  Britain,  though  not  per- 
sonally appearing  to  bear  her  part  in  this  monstrous 
Tragi- comedy,  was  very  far  from  being  forgotten. 
The  new-robed  Regicides  found  a  representative 
for  her.  And  who  was  this  Representative  ?  Without 
a  previous  knowledge,  any  one  would  have  given  a 
thousand  guesses,  before  he  could  arrive  at  a  tole- 
rable divination  of  their  rancorous  insolence.  They 
chose  tQ  address  what  they  had  to  say  concerning 
this  Nation  to  the  Ambassador  of  America.  They 
did  riot  apply  to  this  Ambassador  for  a-Mediation : 

—that 
18 
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^at,  indeed,  would  have  indicated  a  want'  of 
erery  kind  of  decency;  but  it  would  have  indicated 
nothing  more.  But,  in  this  their  American  apos^ 
tropbe,  your  Lordship  will  observe,  they  did  not  so 
much  as  pretend  to  hold  out  to  us  directly,  or  through 
any  Mediator,  though  in  the  most  humiliating  man- 
ner, any  idea  whatsoever  of  Peace,  or  the.  smallest 
desire  of  reconciliation.  To  the  States  of  America 
themselves  they  paid  no  compUment.  They  paid 
their  compliment  to  Washington  solely ;  and  on 
what  ground?  This  m^.st  respectable  Commander 
and  Magistrate  might  deserve-  commendation  on 
very  many  of  those  qualities,  which  they,  who  most 
disapprove  some  part  of  his  proceedings,  not  more 
jusdy,  than  freely,  attribute  to  him ;  but  they  found 
nothipg  to  commend  in  him,  "  but  the  hatred  he 
"  bare  ta  Great  Britain^'  I  verily  believe,  that  in 
the  whole  history  of  our  European  wars,  there 
never  was  such  a  compliment  paid  from  the  Sove- 
leign  of  one  State  to  a  great  Chief  of  another.  Not 
one  Ambassador  from  any  one  of  those  Powers, 
who  pretend  to  live  in  amity  with  this  Kingdom^ 
took  the  least  noticeof  that  unheard-of  declaration; 
nor  will  Great  Britain,  till  she  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty to  be  true  to  her  own  dignity,  find  any  one 
disposed  to  feel  for  the  indignities,  that  are  offered 
to  her.  To  say  the  truth,  those  miserable  creatures 
were  ail  silent  under  the  insults,  that  were  offered 
to  themselves.    They  pocketed  their  epigrams,  as 
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Ambassadors  formerly  took  the.  gold  boxes,,  and 
miniature  pictures  set  in  diamonds,  presented  them 
by  Sovereigns,  at  whose  courts  they  had  resided.  It 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  by  the  next  post  they  faith* 
fully  and  promptly  transmitted  to  their  Masters  the 
honours  they  had  received.  I  can  easily  conceive 
the  epigram,  which  will  be  presented  to  Lord  Auck* 
land,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  hereafter,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  they  may  happen  to 
represent  this  Kingdom.  Few  can  have  so  little 
imagination,  as  not  readily  to  conceive  the  nature 
of  the  boxes  of  epigrammatick  lozenges,  that  will  be 
presented  to  them. 

But,  hce  nugce  seria  ducunt  in  mala.  The  conduct 
of  the  Regicide  Faction  is  perfectly  systematick  in 
every  particular,  and  it  appears  absurd  only  as  it  is 
strange  and  uncouth;  not  as  it  has  an  application 
to  the  ends  and  objects  of  their  Policy.  When  by 
insult  alter  insult  they  have  rendered  the  character 
of  Sovereigns  vile  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects,  they 
know  there  is  but  one  step  more  to  their  utter  de- 
struction. All  authority,  in  a  great  degree,  exists 
in  opinion :  royal  authority  most  of  all.  The  su- 
preme majesty  of  a  Monarch  Cannot  be  allied  with 
contempt.  Men  would  reason  not  unplausibly,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  the  Monarchy  at 
once,  than  to  suffer  that,  which  was  instituted,  and 
well  instituted,  to  support  the  glory  of  the  Nation, 
to  become  the  instrument  of  its  degradation  and 
disgrace. 

A  good 
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A  good  many  reflexions  will  arise  in  your  Lord^ 
sliip's  mind  upon  tiie  time  and  circumstances  of  that 
most  insulting  and  atrocious  declaration  of  hostility 
against  this  Kingdom.     The  declaration  was  made 
subsequent  to  the  noble  Lord  s  Encomium  on  the 
new  Regicide  Constitution ;  after  the  Pamphlet  had 
made  something  more  than  advances  towards  a  ' 
reooDciliation  with  that  ungracious  race,  and  had 
directly  disowned  all  those,   who  adhered  to  the 
origmal  declaration  in  favour  of  Monarchy.    It  was 
even  subsequent  to  the  unfortunate  declaration  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  (which  this  Pamphlet 
but  too  truly  announced)  of  the  readiness  of  our 
Government  to  enter  into  connexions  of  friendship 
with  that  Faction.  Here  was  the  answer,  from  the 
Throne  of  Regicide,  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
of  Great  Britain.  They  go  out  of  their  way  to  com- 
pliment General  Washington  on  the  supposed  ran- 
cour of  his  heart  towards  this  Country.    It  is  very 
remaricable,   that  they  make  this  compliment  of 
malice  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
first  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity  and  commerce 
with  this  Kingdom.    This  radical  hatred,  according 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  most  recent,  solemn 
compacts  of  friendship  cannot  or  ougiit  not  to  re* 
move:    In  this  malice  to  England,  as  in  the  one 
great  comprehensive  virtue,  all  other  merits  of  this 
illustrious  person  are  entirely  merged. — For  my 
part,  I  do  not  believe  the  fact  to  be  fio,  as  they  re- 
present 
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present  it.  Certainly  it  is  not  for  Mr.  Washington's 
honour  as  a  Gentleman,  a  Christian,'  or  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  after  the  treaty  he  has  signed, 
to  entertain   such  sentiments.     I   have  a  moral 
assurance,  that  the  representation  of  the  Regicide 
Directory  b  absolutely  false  and  groundless.  If  it  b^ 
it  is  a  stronger  mark  of  their  audacity  and  insolence^ 
tod  still  a  stronger  proof  of  the  support  they  ofieaa 
to  give  to  the  miscliievous  faction  they  are  known 
to  nourish  there,  to  the  ruin  of  those  States,  and  to 
tlie  end,  that  no  British  affections  should  ever  arise 
in  that  important  part  of  the  world,  which  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  cordial,  hearty  British  Alliance, 
upon  the  bottom  of  mutual  hiterest  and  ancient 
affection.    It  shows,  in  what  part  it  is,  and  with 
what  a  wea,pon  they  mean  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
heart  of  Great  Britain.    One  really  would  have  ex» 
pected,  from  this  new  Constitution  of  theirs,  which 
had  been  announced  as  a  great  reform,  and  which 
was  to  be,  more  than  any  of  their  former  experi- 
mental schemes,  alliable  with  other  Nations,  that 
they  would,  in  their  very  first  publick  Act,  and  their 
declaration  to  the  collected  representation  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  have  affected  some  degree  of 
moderation,  ory  at  least,  have  observed  a  gu^ed 
silence  with  regard  to  their  temper  and  their  views. 
No  such  thing;  they  were  in  haste  to  declare  the 
principles,  which  are  spun  into  the  primitive  staple 
€xf  their  £rame.    They  were  afraid  that  a  moment's 
.     '  doubt 


doubt  should  exist  about  them.  In  their  very  in- 
imcy  they  were  in  haste  to  put  their  hand  on  their 
iofemal  altar,  and  to  swear  the  same  immortal 
hatred  to  England,  which  was  sworn  in  the  suc- 
cession of  all  the  short-Uved  constitutions,  that  pre- 
ceded it  With  them  every  thing  else  perishes, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  formed ;  this  hatred  alone  is 
iknmortal.  This  is  their  impure  Vestal  fire,  that 
never  is  extinguished ;  and  never  will  it  be  extin- 
guished whilst  the  system  of  Regicide  exists  in 
France.  What!  are  we  not  to  believe  them?  Men 
are  too  apt  to  be  deceitful  enough  in  their  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  and  this  makes  a  wise  man  walk 
ivith  some  caution  through  life.  Such  professions, 
id  some  cases,  may  be  even  a  ground  of  further 
di&tnist.  But  when  a  man  declares  himself  your 
unalterable  enemy!  No  man  ever  declared  to 
another  a  rancour  towards  him,  which  he  did  not 
feel.  FaUos  in  amore  o&a  non  Jing^e^  said  an 
Author,  who  points  his  observations  so  as  to  make 
theln  remembered. 

Observe,  my  Lord,  that,  from  their  invasion  o{ 
Randera  and  Holland  to  tliis  hour,  they  have 
never  made  the  smallest  signification  of  a  desire  of 
'Peace  with  this  Kingdom,  with  Austria,  or,  indeed^ 
^th  any  other  power,  that  I  know  of  As  supe^ 
riours,  they  expect  others  to  begin.  We  have 
complied,  as  you  may  see.  The  hostile  insolence, 
^th  which  they  gave  such  a  rebuff  to  our  first 

overture 
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overture  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  did  niot 
hinder  us  from  making,  from  the  same  Throne,  a 
second  advance.    The  two  Houses,  a  second  time, 
coincided  in  the  same  sentiments  with  a  degree  of 
apparent  unanimity,  (for  there  was  no  dissentiei^ 
voice  but  yours)  with  which,  when  they  reflect  oa 
it,  they  will  be  as  much  ashamed,  as  I  am.      To 
this  our  new  humiliating  overture  (such,  at  whatever 
hazai'd,  I  must  call  it)  what  did  the  Regicide  Direc- 
tory answer?  Not  one  publick  word  of  a  readiness 
to  treat.    No,  tliey  feel  tlieir  proud  situation  too 
well.    They  never  declared,  whether  they  would 
grant  peace  to  you  or  not.    They  only  signified  to 
you  their  pleasure,  as  to  the  Terms,  on  which  alone 
they  would,  in  any  case,  admit  you  to  it.    Yoa 
showed  your  general  disposition  to  peace,  and,  to 
forward  it,  you  left  every  thing  open  to  negotiations. 
As  to  any  terms  you  can  possibly  obtain,  tliey  shut 
out  all  negotiation  at  the  very  commencement 
They  declared,  that  they  never  would  make  a  peaces 
by  which  any  thing,  that  ever  belonged  to  France^ 
should  be  ceded.    We  would  not  treat  with  the 
Monarchy,  weakened  as  it  must  obviously  be  in  anj 
circumstance  of  restoratimi,  without  a  reservation  of 
something  for  indemnity  and  security,  and  that  too 
in  words  of  tlie  largest  comprehension.    You  treat 
with  tlie  Regicides   without   any   reservation    at 
all.     On  their  part,  they  assure  you  formally  and 
publickly,  that  they  will  give  you  nothing  in  the 
16  nama 
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flame  df  indemnity  or  security,  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

It  is  impossible  not  to,  pause  here  for  a  moment, 
and  to  consider  the  manner,  in  which  such  deck- 
rations  would  have  been  taken  by  your  Ancestors 
from  a  Monarch  distinguished  for  his  arrogance; 
an  arrogance,  which,  even  more  than  his  ambition, 
incensed  and  combined  all  Europe  against  him. 
Whatever  his  inward  intentions  may  have  been, 
did  Louis  the  XI  Vth  ever  make  a  declaration,  tliat 
the  true  bounds  of  France  were  the  Ocean,  tlie 
Mediterranean  and  the  Rhine  ?  In  any  overtures 
for  peace,  did  he  ever  declare,  that  he  would  make 
no  sacrifices  to  promote  it?  His  declarations  were 
always  directly  to  the  contrary ;  and  at  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick  his  actions  were  to  the  contrary.  At 
the  close  of  the  War,  almost  in  every  instance  vic- 
torious, all  Europe  was  astonished,  even  tho§^  who 
received  them  were  astonished,  at  his  concessions- 
Let  those,  who  have  a  mind  to  see  how  little,  is 
comparison,  the  most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  aU 
Monarchs  is  to  be  dreaded,  consult  the  very  ju- 
dicious, critical  observations  on  the  Politicks  of  that 
Reign,  inserted  in  the  Military  Treatise  of  thcj 
Marquis  de  Montalambert  Let  those,  who  wish 
to  know  what  is  to  be  dreaded  from  an  ambitious 
republicki  consult  no  author,  no  military  critick,  no 
historical  critick.  Let  them  open  their  own  eye3, 
which  degeneracy  and  pusillanimity  have  shut  from 

the 
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tiie  light,  that  pams  them,  and  let  them  not  vtitiy 

«eek  their  security  in  a  voluntary  ignorance  of  their 
danger. 

To  dispose  us  towards  this  peace,— -an  attempt, 
ia  which  our  Author  has,  I  do  not  know  whether  to 
call  it,  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  a^ree  with  whatever 
h  most  seditious,  factious  and  treasonable  in  this  . 
country,  we  are  told  by  many  dealers  in  speculation, 
but  not  so  distinctly  by  the  Author  himself,  (too 
'  great  distinctness  of  affirmation  not  being  his  fault,) 
—but  we  are  told  that  the  French  have  lately  obn 
tained  a  very  pretty  sort  of  constitution^  atid  that 
it  resembles  the  British  constitution  as  if  they  had 
been  twinned  together  in  the  womb. — rnir6  sagaces 
fallere  hospites  di&crimen  obscurum.  It  may  be 
so;  but  I  confess  I  am  not  yet  made  to  it;  nor  is 
the  Noble  Author.  He  finds  the  *'  elements"  ex- 
eellent ;  but  the  disposition  very  inartificial  indeed* 
Contrary  to  what  we  might  expect  at  Paris — the 
meat  is  good,  the  cookery  abominable.  I  agree 
with  him  fully  in  the  last ;  and  if  I  were  forced  to 
idlow  the  first,  I  should  still"  think,  with  our  old 
coarse  bye-wbrd — that  the  same  power,  which  fur- 
nished all  their  former  *restorat€urs.  sent  also  their 
present  cooks.  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  Thomas 
Paine,  and  of  all  his  productions ;  I  remember  his 
haying  been  one  of  the  Committee  for  forming  one 
of  their  annual  Constitutions ;  I  mean  the  admirable 
Constitution  of  1 793^  after  having  been  a  chamber 

council 
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council 'to*  the  no  less  admirable  Constitution  of 
1791.  This  pious  patriot  has  his  eyes  still  directed 
to  his  dear  native  country,  notwithstanding  her  in- 
gratitude to  so  kind  a  benefactor.  This  outlaw 
of  England,  and  lawgiver  to  France,  is  now,  in 
secret  probably,  trying  his  hand  again ;  and  inviting 
us  to  him  by  making  his  Constitution,  such,  as  may 
give  his  disciples  in  England  some  plausible  pretext 
far  going  into  the  house,  that  he  has  opened.  We 
have  discovered,  it  seems,  that  all,  which  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  laboured  to  bring  to 
perfection  for  six  or  seven  centuries,  is  nearly,  or 
altogether,  matched  in  six  or  seven  days,  at  the 
kbure  hours  and  sober  intervals  of  Citizen  Thomas 
Paine. 

**  But  thongli  Uie  treacherous  tapster  Thomas, 

**  Hangs,  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  us, 

**  As  fine  as  daubers  hands  can  make  it, 

*'  In  hopes  that  strangers  may  mistake  it; 

'^  We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 

**  To  quit  the  good  old  Angel  Inn.  # 

Indeed,  iifithis  good  old  House,  where  every  thing, 
at  least,  is  well  aired,  I  shall  be  content  to  put  up  mjj 
fetigued  Horses,  and  here  take  a  bed  for  the  Jong 
fflght,  that  begins  to  darken  upon  me.  Had  I^  how- 
ever, the  honour  (I  must  now  call  it  so)  of  being  a 
Member  of  any  of  the  Constitutional  Clubs,  I  should 
think  I  had  carried  my  point  most  completely.  It 
i  clear,  by  the  applauses  bestowed  on  what  tha 
A^i^r  calU  this  new. ^QOsUtutipn  a  mi^ed  Oli* 

garcby^ 
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gardiy,  that  the  difference  between  the  Clabbist 
and  the  old  adherents  to  the  Monarchy  of  tbii 
Country  is  hardly  worth  a  scuffle.  Let  it  depart  in 
peace,  and  light  lie  the  earth  on  the  British  Con* 
stitution  \  By  this  easy  manner  of  treating  the  most 
difficult  of  all  subjects  the  Constitution  for  a  great 
Kingdom,  and  byletting  loose  an  opinion,  that  they 
may  be  made  by  any  adventurers  in  speculation  iq 
a  small  given  time,  and  for  any  Country,  all  theticSj 
which,  whether  of  reason  or  prejudice,  attach  man* 
kind  to  their  old,  habitual,  domestick  Government^ 
are  not  a  little  loosened :  all  communion^  which  th« 
similarity  of  the  basis  has  produced  between  all 
the  Governments,  that  compose  what  we  call  tb< 
Christian  World,  and  the  Republick  of  Europe 
'  w  ould  be  dissolved.  By  these  hazarded  speculations 
France  is  more  Approximated  to  Us  in  Constitutioi 
than  in  situation ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  recedi 
from  the  ancient  system  of  Europe,  we  approach  tc 
that  connection,  which  alone  can  remain  to  us,  i 
close  alliance  with  the  new-discovered  moral  anc 
political  world  in  France. 

.  These  theories  would  be  of  little  importance,  i 
we  did  not  only  know,  but  sorely  feel,  that  there  li 
a  strong  Jacobin  faction  in  this  Country,  which  bai 
loiig  employed  itself  in  speculating  upon  Consti 
tutions,  and  to  whom  the  circumstance  of  their  go 
vemment  being  home-bred  and  prescriptive  seemi 
119  sort  of  reccmunendation.    What  seemed  to  lii 
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to  be  the  best  system  of  liberty  that  a  nation  ever 
enjoyed,  to  them  seems  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable 
slavery.     This  speculative  faction  had  long  been 
at  work.     The  French  Revolution  did  not  cause  it : 
it  only  discovered  it,  increased  i^  and  gave  fresh 
vigour  to  its  operations.     I  have  reason  to  be  per- 
suaded,  that  it  was  in  this  Country,   and  from 
English  Writers  and  English  Caballers,  that  France 
herself  was  instituted  in  this  revolutionary  fury» 
The  comipunion  of  these  two  factions  upon  any 
pretended  basis  of  similarity  is  a  matter  of  very 
serious  consideration.    They  are  always  considering 
the  formal  distributions  of  power  in  a  constitution : 
the  moral  basis  they  consider  as  nothing.     Very 
different  is  my  opinion :  I  consider  tlie  moral  basis 
as  every  thing;  the  formaL arrangements,  further 
than  as  they  promote  the  moral  principles  of  Go- 
vermnent,  and  the  keeping  desperately  wicked  per- 
sons as  the  subjects  of  law  s  and  not  the  makers  of 
them,  to  be  of  little  importance.     What  signifies 
the  cutting  and  shuffling  of  Cards^  while  the  Pack 
still  remains  the  same  r  As  a  basis  for  such  a  con- 
nection, as  has  subsisted  between  the  powers  of 
Europe,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  the  lapses 
and  frailties  of  men,  and  that  was  enough ;  but  this 
new  pretended  RepubHck  has  given  us  more  to  ap- 
prehend from  what  they  call  their  virtues,  than  we 
had  to.  dread  from  the  vices  of  other  men.     Avow- 
edly and  systematicaUy  they  have  given  the  upper 
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hand  to  all  the  vicious  aiid  degenerate  plLitt>f  hufimn 
nature.  It  is  trom  their  lapses  and  deviationd  from 
their  principle^  thftt  alone  we  have  ai^y  thing  to 
hope. 

I  hear  another  inducement  to  fraternity  with  ih# 
present  Rulers.  They  have  murdered  one  Robet- 
pierre.  This  Robespierre  they  tell  us  waA  a  cnid 
Tyraiit,  and  now  that  he  is  put  out  of  th^  way^  aB 
will  go  well  in  France.  Astrsea  will  again  return  to 
that  earth,  from  which  she  has  been  an  Emigrant, 
and  all  nations  will  resort  to  her  golden  Bcalea.  Itii 
very  extraordinary,  that  the  very  instant  the  mode 
of  Paris  is  known  here,  it  beccHnes  all  the  fashion 
in  London.  This  is  their  jargon.  It  is  the  old 
bon  ton  of  robbers,  who  cast  their  common  crimei 
on  the  wickedness  of  their  departed  adaociatea.  I 
care  little  about  the  memory  of  this  same  Robei*- 
pierre.  I  am  sure  he  was  an  execrable  viUaiit  .1 
rejoiced  at  his  punishment  neithei*  more  nor  teajB^ 
than  I  should  at  the  execution  of  the  present  Di- 
rectory  or  any  of  its  Membens.  But  who  gav9 
Robespierre  the  power  of  being  a  Tyrant?  and  who 
were  the  instruments  of  his  Tyranny?  The  preaoiit 
virtuous  Constitution-mongers.  Me  was  a  Tjvaot^ 
they  were  his  satellites  and  his  hangmen*  Thw 
sole  merit  is  in  the  murder  of  their  coUeaguc  Tfaey 
have  expiated  their  other  murders  by  a  new  murdar^ 
It  has  always  been  the  case  among  this  banditll 
They  have  always  had  the  i^e  at  ^ch  <Mhen 

thtoit3» 


throati^  tftcr  th^y  had  almost  biunted  it  at  tb? 

ttunoftta  of  every  hrniest  man.  These  people  ttu^ughti 

that,  in  the  commerce  of  murder,  he  was  like  to 

have  the  better  of  the  bargain,  if  any  time  was  lost : 

they  therefore  took  one  of  their  thort  revdutionafy 

mdthoda^  and  massacred  him  in  a  manner  $0  per* 

fidious  and  cruel,  as  would  shock  all  humamty,  if 

the  stroke  wal  not  striick  by  the  present  Rulers  pb 

obe  ci  their  own  Associates.     But  this  last  act  of 

{fidelity  and  murder  is  to  expiate  all  the  rest,  and 

(D  qualify  them  for  the  amity  of  an  humane  and 

^rartuous  Sovereign  and  civilized  Peo[4e«     I  have 

heard  that  a  Tartar  believes,  when  he  has  killed  a 

Man,  tbat  all  hie  estimable  qualities  pass  with  his 

&Ah&$  and  arms  to  the  murderer:  but  I  have 

never  feieard,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  any  savage 

iSejtiiiaQi  thati  if  he  kills  a  brother  villain,  he  i% 

ipo  ftcto,  absolved  of  all  hii  own  offences.    The 

Tartariftti  doctrine  is  the  most  tenable  opinion. 

The  murderers  of  KobesfHerre,  besides  what  tti^ 

ire  entitle  to  by  being  engaged  in  the  same  tondne 

tf  Idftuny,  are  bis  Representatives,  have  inh^ted 

all  his  murderous  qualities,  in  addition  to  their  own 

private  itocki    But  it  seems,  we  are  dways  to  be 

if  a  ptffty  with'the  last  and  victorious  Assassins.    I 

ionfessi  I  am  of  a  different  mind ;  and  am  rather 

in^ned,  of  the  two,  to  think  and  speak  less  hardly 

^  a  dtad  ruffian,  than  to  associate  niith  the  hving. 

i  iQ^U  bitbsr  bear  the  stenek  of  the  gibl^eti^ 
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TOurd^rer,  than  the  society  of  the  Woody  ftlcM^s,  whd 
;yet  annoy  the  world.  Whilst  they  wait  the  recoin- 
pence  due  to  their  ancient  crimes,  they  merit  new 
punishment  by  the  new  offences  they  commit 
Thdre  is  a  period  to  the  offences  of  Robiespierrei 
They  survive  in  his  Assassins.  Better  a  living  do^ 
says  the  old  proverb,  than  a  dead  lion ;  not  so  here. 
Murderers  and  hogs  never  look  well  till  they  are 
hanged.  From  villainy  no  good  can  arise,  but  m 
the  example  of  its  fate.  So  I  leave  them  their  dead 
Robespierre,  either  to  gibbet  his  memoiy,  or  td 
deify  him  in  their  pantheon  with  their  Marat  and 
their  Mirabeau. 

It  is  asserted,  that  this  government  promises 
stability;  God  of  his  Mercy  forbid!  If  it  should^ 
nothing  upon  eartii  besides  itself  can  be  stable.  Wt 
jdeclare  this  stability  to  be  the  ground  of  our  making 
peace  with  them.  Assuming  it  therefore,  that  the 
Men  and  the  System  are  what  I  have  described, 
and  that  they  have  a  determined  hostility  against 
this  country,  an  hostility  not  only  of  policy' but  <tf 
predilection ;  th^n  I  think  that  every  rational  being 
.would  go  along  with  me  in  considering  its  perma^ 
nence  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils.  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  look  for  peace  with  such  a  thing  in 
any  of  its  monstrous  shapes,  which  I  deprecate,  it 
must  be  in  that  state  of  disorder,  confusion,  discord^ 
.anarchy  and  insurrection,  such  as  might  oblige  the 
momentary  Rulers  to  forbear  their  attempts^  on 
.  ?3  :.  i  neighbouring 


neighbouring  StxLtes, ' or  to  render  these- attempts 

less  operatire,   if  they  should  kindle  new  wars. 

When  was  it  heard  before,  that  the  internal  repose 

of  a  determined  and  wicked  enemy,  and  the  strength 

of  his  government,  became  the  wish  of  his  neigh- 

bour^  and  a  security  against  either  his  malice  or 

his  ambition  ?  The  direct  contrary  has  always  been 

inferred  from  that  state  of  things ;  accordingly^  it 

has  ever  been  the  pplicy  of  thoge,  who  would  pre^ 

serve  themselves  against  the  enterprizes  of  such  a 

malignant  and  mischievous  power,  to  cut  out  so 

much  work  for  him  in  his  own  States,  as  might  keep 

his  dangerous  activity  employed  at  home. 

It  is  said,  in  vindication  of  this  system,  which 
demands  the  stability  of  the  re^cide  power  as  a 
ground  for  peace  with  them,  that  when  they  have 
obtained,  as  now,  it  is  said,  (though  not  by  this 
noble  Author)  they  have,  a  permanent  Govern- 
ment, they  will  be  able  to  preserve  amity  with  this 
Kingdom,  and  with  others,  who  have  the  misfor- 
jtanc  to  be  In  their  neighbourhood.  Granted.  They 
will  be  able  to  do  so,  without  question ;  but  are  they 
^wilting  to  do  so?  Produce  the  act,  produce  the 
declaration.  Have  ti^iey  made  any  single  step  to* 
^vardsit?  Have  they  ever. once  proposed  to  treat? 

The  assurance  of  a  stable  peace,  grounded  on 
^stability  of  their  system,  proceeds  on  this  hypo- 
Jbesis,  ^at  their  hostility  to  other  Nations  has  pro^ 
:€)^ed  from  their  Anarchy  at  home,  and  to  the 
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frevalence  6f  a  Populace^  which  their  gcffcwmaa 
had  not  strength  enough  to  master.  Una  I  uttaily 
deny.  I  insist  upon  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  the  daring 
commencement  of  all  their  hostilitieBy  and  their 
astonishing  perseverance  in  them^  so  as  never  once 
in  any  fortune,  high  or  low,  to  prqx>se  a  treaty  of 
y>ea€e  to  any  power  in  Europe,  they  have  never 
been  actuated  by  the  People :  on  the  oontrary,  the 
People,  I  will  not  say  have  been  moved,  but  fan* 
pelled  by  them,  and  have  generally  acted  under  a 
compulsion,  of  which  most  of  Us  are,  a8  ye^ 
fhank  God,  unable  to  form  an  adequate  idea.  The 
War  against  Austria  was  formally  declared  by  the 
unhappy  Louis  i6th ;  but  who  has  ^ver  coittidered 
Louis  1 6th,  since  the  Revolution,  to  have  been  the 
Government  ?  The  second  R^icide  Asiembly,  thiai 
the  only  Government,  was  the  Author  of  that  Wiv, 
and  neitlier  the  nominal  King,  nor  th^  nomiml 
People,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  furfhor  than  k 
a  reluctant  obedience.  It  is  to  delude  ourselvea  to 
consider  the  state  of  France,  since  their  Revc^Ukfi^ 
as  a  state  of  Anarchy,  it  is  something  ftv  wovM. 
Anarchy  h  is,  undoubtedly,  if  compared  with  G^ 
Vemment  pursuing  the  peace,  order,  morals>  and 
prosperity  of  the  People.  But  regarding  otdy  the 
fx)wer,  that  has  really  guided  from  the  day  of  the 
Revolution  to  this  time,  it  has  been  of  fdl  Goveiw* 
ments  the  most  absolute,  dei^xytick,  adfxi  effective^ 
^at  has  hitherto  appeared  en  earth.    Never  wore 

the. 


|tie  views  apd  politicks  of  any  Government  pursued 
wkh  haif  the  regularity,  system  and  method,  that 
i^  diligent  observer  must  have  contemplated  with 
jim9»dmGiat  and  terrour  in  theirs.  Their  state  is 
mt  an  Anarchy,  but  a  series  of  short-lived  Tyran- 
mi^.  We  do  not  call  a  Republick  with  annual 
M^ig^strates  an  Anarchy :  theirs  is  that  kind  of 
Bepublick;  but  the  succession  is  not  effected  by  the 
(i^piration  of  the  term  of  the  Magistrate  s  service,  - 
but  by  hifi  murder.  Every  new  Magistracy,  sue- 
Meding  by  homicide,  is  auspicated  by  accusing  its 
pedeceseors  in  the  ojfice  of  Tyranny,  and  it  con- 
tames  by  the  exerdse  pf  what  they  charged  upon 
Dthora. . 

Thia  etrong  band  is  the  law,  and  the  sole  law,  in 
their  State.  I  defy  any  person  to  show  any  other 
law,  or  if  any  such  should  be  found  on  paper,  that 
it  is  in  the  jBymalkst  degree,  or  in  any  one  instance, 
tiggrded  or  |»na£tised.  In  all  their  successions,  not 
one  Magbtrate,  or  one  form  of  Magistracy,  has 
«|Hred  i>y  a  mene,  occasional,  popular  tumult : 
erary  thing  has  been  the  effect  of  the  studied  ma* 
iAftBtttioDa  of  the  one  revolutionary  cabal,  operating 
w&mx  itself  upon  itself.  That  cabal  is  all  in  all. 
ftance  has  00  Publick ;  it  is  the  only  nation  I  ever 
4)ttrd  of,  where  the  people  are  absolutely  slaves, 
M  tiift&llest  3ense,  in  all  affairs  publick  and  private, 
fftatAQd  amall,  even  dpwn  to  the  minutest  and 

F  4  most 
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most  recondite  parts  of  their  houseliold  concemd. 
The  Helots  of  Laconia,   the  Regardants  to  th& 
Manor  in'  Russia  and  in  Poland,  even  the  Negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  know  nothing  of  so  searching, 
so  penetrating,  so  heart-breaking  a  slavery.  .  Muck 
would  these  servile  wretches  call  for  our  pity  under 
that  unheard-of  yoke,  if  for  their  perfidious  and 
unnatural  Rebellion,  and  for  their  murder  of  tli^ 
^mildest  of  all  Monarchs,  they  did  not  richly  deserve 
a  punishment  not  greater  than  their  crime. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  take  it  to  be  a  greafc 
mistake,  to  think,  that  the  want  of  power  in  thp 
Government  furnished  a  natural  cause  of  war: 
whereas,  the  greatness  of  its  power,  joined  to  its 
use  of  that  power,  the  nature  of  its  system,  and 
the  persons,  who  acted  in  it,  did  naturally  call  for 
a  strong  military  resistance  to  oppose  them,  and 
rendered  it  not  only  just,  but  necessary.     But,  at 
present,  I  say  no  more  on  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  power  set  up  in  France.     I  may  probably 
"trouble  you  with  it  more  at  large  hereafter:  this 
subject  calls  for  a  very  full  exposure ;» at  present, 
it  is  enough  for  me,  if  I  point  it  out  as  a  matter 
•well  worthy  of  consideration,    whether  the  true 
ground  of  hostility  was  not  rightly  conceived  very 
early  in  this  war,'  and  whether  any  thing  has  hap^ 
'^pehed  to  change  that  system,  except  our  ill  success 
^|q  a  war,  whicb^  in  no  principal  instance^  had  its 
-  trut 
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true  destination  as  the  object  of  its  operations.  That 
the  war  has  succeeded  ill  in  many  cases  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  then  let  us  speak  the  tnith  and  say, 
we  are  defeated,  exhausted,  dispirited,  and  must 
submit  This  would  be  intelligible.  The  .world 
would  be  inclined  to  pardon  the  abject  conduct  of 
foi  undone  Nation.  But  let  us '  not  conceal  from 
mrsehoes  our  real  situation,  whilst,  by  every  spe- 
cies of  humiliation,  we  are  but  too  strongly  display- 
ing our  sense  of  it  to  the  Enemy. 

The  Writer  of  the  Remarks  in  the  last  week  of 
October  appears  to  think,  that  the  present  Go- 
vmimentin  France  contains  many  of  the  elements, 
which,  when  properly  arranged,  are  known  to  form 
the  best  practical  governments;  and,  that  the 
system,  whatever  may  become  its  particular  form, 
js  no  longer  likely  to  be  an  obstacle  to  negotiation* 
If  Its  form  now  be  no  obstacle  to  such  negotiation^ 
I  do  not  know  why  it  was  ever  so.  Suppose,  that 
this  government  promised  greater  permanency  than 
any  of  the  former,  (a  point,  on  which  I  can  form 
4)0  judgment)  still  a  link  is  wanting  ta  couple  the 
|iermanence  of  the  government  with  the  permar 
nence  of  the  peace.  On  this  not  one  word  is  said : 
nor  can  there  be,  in  my  opinion.  This  deficiency 
is  made  up  by  strengthening  the  first  ringlet  of  the 
4:hain,  that  ought  to  be,  but  that  is  not,  stretched  to 
connect  the  twp  propositions.  All  seems  to  be  done, 

if 
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if  we  can  make  out,  that  the  last  Freneb  edition  of 
Regicide  is  like  to  prove  staUe. 

.As  a  pr(^ostick  of  this  stabilityi  it  is  aaid  to  bo 
accepted  by  the  People.  Here  again  I  joiii  is3W 
with  the  Fraterni^erSy  and  positively  deny  the  fact* 
Some  submission  or  other  has  been  obtained,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  every  government,  thai  * 
hitherto  has  been  set  up.  And  the  same  subons? 
sion  would,  by  the  same  means,  be  obtained  kur 
any  other  project,  that  the  wit  or  foUy  of  man  could 
possibly  devise.  The  Constitution  of  1790  was 
universally  received.  The  Constitution,  which  £al« 
lowed  it,  under  the  name  of  a  Convention,  was 
universally  submitted  to.  The  Constitution  of  1 793 
was  universally  accepted.  Unluckily,  this  year's 
Constitution,  which  was  formed  and  its  genethtiaiwn 
sung  by  the  noble  Author,  while  it  was  yet  in  embryo^ 
or  was  but  just  come  bloody  from  the  womb,  is  the 
only  one,  which,  in  its  very  formation,  has  been 
generally  resisted  by  a  veiy  great  and  powerfiil  party 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  isi 
the  Capital.  It  never  had  a  popular  chc^e  even 
in  show ;  those,  who  arbitrarily  erected  the  nem 
building  out  of  the  old  materials  of  their  own  CoOf 
▼ention,  were  obliged  to  send  for  an  Army  to  m^ 
port  their  work :  like  brave  Gladiators,  they  fought 
it  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  even  massacred 
each  odier  in  their  House  of  Assemjirfy,  in  the  inosfc 

edifying 
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(Nlifyiqil  fDBimer,  and  for  the  entertainment  and 
imtniction  of  their  Excellencies  the  Foreign  Am^ 
bassadorSy  who  had  a  box  in  this  constitutional 
Amphitheatre  of  a  free  People. 

At  lengthy  after  a  terrible  struggle,  the  Trbop$ 
prevailed  over  the  Citizens.  The  Citizen  SoliKers, 
the  ever  famed  National  Guards,  who  had  deposed 
and  iBordered  their  Sovereign,  were  disarmed  by 
the  iaferiour  trumpeters  of  that  Rebellion.  Twenty 
thousand  regular  Troops  garrison  Paris.  Thus  a 
complete  Military  Government  is  formed.  It  has 
Ae  idrengtb,  and  it  may  count  on  the  stability  of 
that  kind  of  power.  This  power  is  to  last,  as  long 
as  die  Parisians  think  proper.  Every  other  ground 
of  stability,  but  from  military  force  and  terrour,  is 
dean  out  of  the  question.  To  secure  them  further, 
itufj  have  a  statmg  corps  of  irregulars,  ready  armed* 
Thousands  of  those  Hell-hounds  called  Terrorista^ 
whmn  tkey  had  shut  up  in  prison,  on  their  last 
Bevc^ikioii,  as  the  Satellites  of  Tyratiny,  are  \et 
loose  on  the  people.  The  whole  of  their  Govern^- 
OKOty  in  its  ori^nation,  in  its  continuance,  in  all  its 
Sctiosis,  and  in  all  its  resources,  is  force;  and 
nslbing  but  force.  A  forced  coastitution,  a  forced, 
iteotko^  a  ibrced  subsistence,  a  forced  requisition 
of  soldiers,  a  forced  loan  of  money. 

They  differ  nothing  from  all  the  preceding  usur^- 
)Nitbn%  but  that  to  the  same  odium  a  good  deal 
laere  of  contempt  is  added.  In  this  situation,  notr 
iritbstandiDg  all  their  military  force,  strengthened 

with 
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with  the  undisciplined  power  of  the  TenroristSy  anc 
the  nearly  general  disarming  of  Paris,  there  wonlc 
almost  certainly  have  been,  before  this,  an  insurrec- 
tion against  them,  but  for  one  cause.  The  peopk 
of  France  languish  for  Peace.  They  all  despaired 
of  obtaining  it  from  the  coalesced  Powers,  whilsl 
they  had  a  gang  of  professed  Regicides  at  theL 
head ;  and  several  of  the  least  desperate  Repiibli 
cans  would  have  joined  with  better  men  to  shak( 
them  wholly  off,  and  to  produce  something  mon 
ostensible,  if  they  had  not  been  reiteratedly  toM, 
that  their  sole  hope  of  peace  was  the  very  contrarj 
to  what  they  naturally  imagined.  That  they  must 
leave  off  their  cabals  and  insurrections';  which 
could  serve  no  purpose,  but  to  bring  in  that  Royalty, 
which  was  wholly  rejected  by  the  coalesced  Kings* 
That,  to  satisfy  them,  they  must  tranquilly,  if  they 
could  not  cordially,  submit  themselves  to  the 
tyranny  and  the  tyrants  they  despised  and  abhorred 
Peace  was  held  out,  by  the  allied  Monarchies,  to 
the  people  of  France,  as  a  bounty  for  supporting 
the  Republick  of  Regicides.  In  fact,  a  coalition* 
begun  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destro3dng  that 
den  of  Robbers,  now  exists  only  for  their  suppiort 
If  evil  happens  to  the  Princes  of  Europe,  from  tbt 
success  and  stability  of  this  infernal  business,  it  is 
their  own  absolute  crime. 

We  are  to  understand,  however,  (for  sometimel 
80  the  Author  bints)  that  something  stable  in  th^ 

CoD^tutiaii 
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Constitution  of  Regicide   was  required   for   our 
amity  with  it ;  but  the  noble  Remarker  is  no  more 
solicitous  about  this  point,  than  he  is  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  whole  body  of  his  October  Specu- 
lations ;    "  If,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  regicide, 
^  they  can  obtain  a  practicable  Constitution,  even 
^  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  they  will  be  in  a 
^'condition  to  re-establish  the  accustomed  relations 
'*  of  peace  and  amity."     Pray  let  us  leave  this  bush 
fighting.     What  is  meant  by  a  limited  period  of 
time  ?  Does  it  mean  the  direct  contrary  to  the 
tenns,  aa  unlimited  period  ?  If  it  is  a  limited  pe- 
riod, what  limitation  does  he  fix  as  a  ground  for  his 
i^inion?  Otherwise,  his  limitation  is  unlimited.    If 
he  only  requires  a  Constitution,  that  will  last,  while 
the;  treaty  goes  on,  ten  days  existence  will  satisfy 
his  demands.     He  knows,  that  France  never  did 
'want  a  practicable  Constitution  nor  a  Government, 
^hich  endured  for  a  limited  period  of  time.     Her 
Constitutions  were  but  too  practicable ;  and  short 
«8  was  their  duration,  it  was  but  too  long.     They 
^ndinred  time  enough  for  treaties,  which  benefited 
•themselves,  and  have  done  infinite  mischief  to  our 
cause.:    But,  granting  him  his  strange  thesis,  that, 
iutherto,  the  mere  form  or  the  mere  term  of  their 
Constitulions,  and,  not  their  indisposition,  but  their 
instability,  has  been  the  cause  of  their  not  preserv- 
<ing  the  relations  of  Amity ; .  how  could  a  Coustitu- 
lioQ,  which  might  not  Fast  half  an  hour  after  the 
*  '  noble 
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noble  Lord^s  signature  of  the  treaty  in  the  £om« 
pany,  in  which  he  must  sign  it,  ensure  its  obeep 
vance?  If  you  trouble  yourself  at  all  with  then 
Constitutions,  you  are  certainly  more  concemec 
with  theui  after  the  treaty,  than  before  it,  as  till 
observance  of  conventions  is  of  infinitely  more  ooHi 
sequence,  than  the  making  them.  Can  any  thin| 
be  more  palpably  absurd  and  senseless,  than  to  oh 
ject  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  for  want  of  durability  k 
Constitutions,  which  had  an  actual  duration,  and  U 
trust  a  Constitution,  that  at  the  time  of  the  vrritmg 
had  not  bo  much  as  a  practical  existence  ?  There 
is  no  way  of  accounting  for  such  discourse  in  tbt 
mouths  of  men  of  sense,  but  by  supposing,  thit 
they  secretly  entertain  a  hope,^  that  the  very  act  cf 
having  made  a  peace  with  the  Regicides  will  gi^ 
a  stability  to  the  Regicide  system.  Thb  wiU  not 
clear  the  discourse  from  the  absurdity,  but  it  w31 
account  for  the  conduct,  which  such  reasoning  so 
ill  defends.  What  a  round*about  way  is  tbii  ti 
peace ;  to  make  war  for  the  destruction  of  &eg|h 
cides,  and  then  to  give  them  peace  in  order  to  ii^ 
sure  a  stability,  that  will  enable  them  to  obBerve  it 
I  say  nothing  of  the  honour  displayed  in  such  a 
system.  It  is  plain  it  militates  with  itself  aknoil 
in  all  the  parts  of  it  In  one  part,  it  aupposM  stai* 
bility  in  their  Constitution,  as  a  ground  of  a  stiUi 
peace ;  in  another  part,  we  are  to  hope  for  pediee  m 
a  difierent  way ;  that  is,  by  split^og  this  briUiaii 

oit 
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<kb  into  little  fttars^  and  this  would  make  the  face 
c(  heaven  eo  fine.  No,  there  is  no  system  upon 
i%bkb  the  p^ace^  which  in  humility  we  are  to  sup- 
p^cate^  can  possibly  stand. 

I  believe,  before  this  time,  that  the  mere  form  of 
a  Constitution,  in  any  country,  never  was  fixt  as 
the  sole  ground  of  objecting  to  a  treaty  with  it 
With  other  circumstances  it  may  be  of  great  mo* 
tnstit  What  is  incumbent  on  the  assertors  of  the 
4th  week  of  October  system  to  prove,  is  not  whether 
their  then  expected  Constitution  was  likely  to  be 
stable  or  transitory,  but  whether  it  promised  to  this 
touMary  and.  its  cdlies,  and  to  the  peace  and  settle^ 
t&ent  of"  411  Europe,  more  good  will,  or  more  good 
MMb,  than  any  of  the  experiments,  which  have  gone 
before  it.  On  these  points,  I  would,  willingly  join  issue. 

Obaerve  fiiBt  the  manner,  in  which  the  llemarker 
deieribeB  (very  truly  as  I  conceive)  the  people  of 
France  under  that  auspicious  Government^  and  then 
observe  the  conduct  (tf  that  Government  to  other 
KatioWt  ^^  The  people  without  any  established 
^  Consdtatiatt;  distracted  by  popular  convulsions;. 
^  in  4  Mate  of  inevitable  bankruptcy ;  without  any 
^  cottm^ree ;  with  their  principal  Ports  blockaded ; 
"^  end  witiiout  a  Reet,  that  could  venture  to  face 
'^  eoe  of  oar  dcUiched  SguadroM."  Admitting,  as 
Ukf  4S  he  has  stated  it,  this  condition  of  France, 
I  would  fftin  know,  how  he  reconciles  this  condition 
nith  his  ideas  ^m^  kind  ^  upraaUaAle  Consti- 
tution^ 
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tutioHf  or  duration  Jbr  a  limited  periodj  which  are  t^ 
sine  qua  non  of  Peace*  But,  passmg  by  coatradiG 
tionsy  as  no  fair  objections  to  reasoning,  this  stat= 
of  things  would  naturally,  at  other  times,  and  L 
other  Governments,  have  produced  a  disposition  t: 
peace,  almost  on  any  terms.  But,  in  that  state  c 
their  Country,  did  the  Regicide  Government  soli<^' 
peace  or  amity  with  other  Nations,  or  even  lay  am 
specious  grounds  for  it,  in  propositions  of  affects 
moderation,  or  in  the  most  loose  and  general  cower. 
liatory  language  ?  The  direct  contrary.  It  was  b^ 
a  very  few  days  before  the  noble  writer  had  com 
menced  his  Remarks,  as  if  it  were  to  refute  him  b^ 
anticipation,  that  his  France  thought  fit  to  lay  o«i 
a  new  territorial  map  of  dominion,  and  to  declare 
to  us  and  to  all  !^urope,  what  Territories  she  wa3 
willing  to  allot  to  her  own  Empire,  and  what  she 
is  content  (during  her  good  pleasure)  to  leave 
to  others. 

This  their  Law  of  Empire  was  promulgated 
without  any  requisition  on  that  subject,  and  pro^ 
claimed  in  a  style,  and  upon  principles,  which 
never  had  been  heard  of  in  the  annab  of  arrogance 
and  ambition.  She  prescribed  the  limits  to  her 
Empire,  not  upon  principles  of  treaty,  conventicHii 
possession,  usage,  habitude,  the  distinction  of  tribeil^ 
nations,  or  languages,  but  by  physical  aptitudes^ 
Having  fixed  herself  as  the  Arbiter  of  physical 
dominion,  she  construed  the  limits  of  Nature  by 
.    .  her 
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Iwr  convenience.    That  was  nature,  which  most 
extended  and  bc^t  secured  the  Emph'e  of  France. 

I  need  say  no  more  on  the  msult  offered  not 
only  to  all  equity  and  justice,  but  to  the  common 
seil^e  of  mankind,  in  deciding  legal  property  by 
physical  principles,  and  establishing  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  Party  as  a  rule  of  publick  Law.     The 
lioble  Advocate  for  Peace  has,  indeed,  perfectly 
iBrell  exploded  this  daring  and  outrageous  system  of 
pride  and  tyranny.     I  am  most  happy'  in  com- 
mending him  when  he  writes  like  himself.     But 
Leiary  still  further,  and  in  the  same  good  .strain,  th^ 
^t  patron  and  advocate  of  amity  with  this  ac-* 
commodaling,  mild  and  unasf^uming  power,  when  h^ 
wporte  to  you  the  Law  they  give,  and  its  immedi-' 
ate  effects :— "  They  amount,"  says  he,  "  to  the  sia- 
"  crifice  of  Powers,  that  have  been  the  most  nearly 
"  connected  with  us :  the  direct,  or  indirect  ann^x- 
"  ation  to  France  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Continent, 
"  from  Dunkirk  to  Hamburgh  j  an  immense  acces- 
"  sion  of  Territory ;  arid,  in  one  word^  The  aban*' 
"donment  of  the  independence    of  Eu- 
"  ROPE ! "  This  is  the  Law  (the  Author  and  I  use 
no  dijfferent  terms),  which  this  new  Government,  - 
almost  ad  soon  as  it  could  cry  in  the  cradle,  and  as 
one  of  the  very  first  acts,  by  which  it  auspicated 
its  entrance  into  function ;  the  Pledge  it  gives  of  the 
firmness  of  its  Policy ;  such  is  the  Law,  that  this 
proud  Power  prescribes  to  abject  Nations.     What 
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js  the  comment  upon  this  Law  by  the  great  Jurist, 
who  recommends  us  to  th^  Tribunal,  which  issued 
the  Decree?  "  An  obedience  to  it,  would  be  (says 
^^  he)  dishonourable  to  us,  and  exhibit  us  to  the 
^^  present  age,  and  to  posterity,  as  submitting  to  the 
"  Law  prescribed  to  us  by  our  Enemy." 

Here  I  recogni?;e  the  voice  of  a  British  Plenipo- 
tentiary; I  begin  to  feel  proud  of  my  Country, 
]But,  alas !  the  short  date  of  human  elevation !  The 
accents  of  dignity  died  upon  hi§  tongue.  This  Au- 
thor will  not  assure  us  pf  his  sentiments  for  the 
whole  of  9.  Pamphlet ;  but  in  the  sole  enepgetick 
part  of  it,  he  does  not  continue  the  same  throu^ 
an  whole  sentence,  if  it  happens  to  be  of  any  sweep 
€lr  compass.  In  the  very  womb  of  this  last  sea** 
tence,  pregnant,  ^  it  shpuld  seem,  with  a  Hercules, 
there  is  formed  a  little  bantlmg  of  the  mortal  race, 
a  degenerate,  puny  parenthesis,  that  totally  frus- 
trates our  most  sanguine  views  and  expectations, 
and  disgi;aces  the  whole  gestation. .  Here  is  this 
destructive  parenthesis,  '  ^  unless  some  adequate 
"  compensation  be  secured  to  wV — To  zis  I  The 
Christian  world  may  shift  for  itself,  Europe  may 
groan  in  Slayery,  we  may  be  dishonoured  by  receiv- 
ipg  Law  from  an  Enemy,  but  all  is  well,  provided 
the  compensation  to  us  be  adequate.  To  what  are 
ve  reserved?  An  a£fe^2^/e  compensation  "for  the 
^'  Sacrifice  of  Powera  thp  most  nearly  connoted 
p  wit|i  us j '' — an  qdequatc^  cpmp^nsation  "  for  the 

"  direct 
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^  direct  or  indirect  annexation  to  France  of  all  the 
*  Ports  of  the  Continent,  from  Dunkirk  to  Ham- 
** burgh ; ''—an  adequate  compensation  "for  the 
^  abandonment  of  the  independence  of  Europe ! " 
Would  that  when  all  our  manly  sentiments  are 
thus  changed,  our  manly  language  were  changed 
along  with  them ;  and,  that  the  English  tongue  were 
not  employed  to  utter  what  our  Ancestors,  never 
dreamed  could  enter  into  an  English  heart! 

But  let  us  consider  this  matter  of  adequate  com- 
pensation.— ^Who  is  to  furnish  it?  From  what  funds 
is  it  to  be  drawn  ?  Is  it  by  another  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce ?  I  have  no  objections  to  Treaties  of  Com- 
merce, upon  principles  of  commerce.—  Traffick  for 
traffick ; — all  is  fair.     But  commerce,  in  exchange 
for  empire,  for  safety,  for  glory !  We  set  out  in  our 
dealing  with  a  miserable  cheat  upon  ourselves.     I 
know  it  may  be  said,  that  we  may  prevail  on  this 
proud,    philosophical,    military  Republick,   which 
looks  down  with  contempt  on  Trade,  to  declare  it 
unfit  for  the  Sovereign  of  Nations  to  be  eu7idem 
Negotiatorem  et  Dominum ;  that,  in  virtue  of  this 
maxim  of  her  State,  the  English,  in  France,  may 
be  permitted,  as  the  Jews  are  in  Poland  and  in 
Turkey,  to  execute  all  the  little  inglorious  occupa- 
tions ;  to  be  the  sellers  of  new  and  the  buyers  of  old 
Clothes ;  to  be  their  Brokers  and  Factors,  and  to 
be  employed  in  casting  up  their  debits  and  credits, 
whBst  the  master  Republick  cultivates  the  arts  of 

Q  2  Empire, 
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Empire,  prescribes  the  forms  of  peace  to  nations^ 
and  dictates  laws  to  a  subjected  world.  But  are  we 
quite  sure  that)  when  we  have  surrendered-  halT 
Europe  to  them  in  hope  of  this  compensation,  the 
Republick  will  confer  upon  us  those  privileges  oT 
dishonour?  Are  we  quite  certain,  that  she  will  per- 
mit  us  to  farm  the  Guillotine ;  to  contract  for  th^ 
provision  of  her  twenty  thousand  Bastiles ;  to  fur* 
nish  transports  for  the  myriads  of  her  Exiles  ta. 
Guiana ;  to  become  Commissioners  for  her  naval 
Stores,    or  to  engage  for  the  clothing  of  those 
Armies,  which  are  to  subdue  the  poor  Reliques  of 
Christian  Europe?  No !  She  is  bespoke  by  the  Jew 
Subjects  of  her  own  Amsterdam  for  all  these 
services. 

But,  if  these,  or  matters  similar,  are  not  the 
compensations  the  Remarker  demands,  aad  thal^ 
on  consideration,  he  finds  them  neither  adequatei 
nor  certain,  who  else  is  to  be  the  Chapman,  and 
to  furnish  the  purchase-money,  at  this  market  ci 
all  the  gmnd  principles  of  Empire,  of  Law,  o£ 
Civilization,  of  Morals,  and  of  Religion ;  where, 
British  faith  and  honour  are  to  be  sold  by  inch  (^ 
candle?  Who  is  to  be  the  dedecorum  pretiasus 
emptor  ?  Is  if  the  Ncwis  Hispame  Magister  ?  Is  it 
to  be  famished  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?  Unques- 
tionably. Spain  as  yet  possesses  min^  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  may  give  us  in  pesos  duros  an  ade^ 
quate  compensatipn  for  our  honour  and  our  virtue^ 

When 
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Wheti  these  things  are  at  all  to  be  sold,  they  are 
the  v3est  commodities  at  market 

It  is  fuU  as  singular  as  any  of  the  other  singu- 
larities in  this  work,  that  the  Remarker,  talking  so 
much,  as  he  does,  of  cessions  ai^d  compensations, 
passes  by  Spain  in  his  general  settlement,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  Country  on  the  Globe :  as  if 
there  were  no  Spain  in  Europe,  no  Spain  in  Ame- 
rica. But  this  great  matter  of  political  deliberation 
cannot  be  put  out  of  our  thoughts  by  his  silence. 
She  has  furnished  compensations ;— not  to  you,** 
but  to  France.  The  Re^cide  Republick,  and  the 
still  nominally  subsisting  Monarchy  of  Spain,  are 
united,  and  are  united  upon  a  principle  of  jea- 
lousy, if  not  of  bitter  enmity,  to  Great  Britain. 
The  noble  Writer  has  here  another  matter  for  me- 
ditation. It  is  not  from  Dunkirk  to  Hamburgh, 
that  the  ports  are  in  the  hands  of  France :  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  France  from  Hamburgh  to  Gibral- 
tar. How  long  the  new  Dominion  will  last,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  France  the  Republick  has  conquered 
Spain,  and  the  ruling  Party  in  that  Court  acts  by 
her  orders,  and  exists  by  her  power. 

The  noble  Writer,  in  his  views  into  futurity,  has 
forgotten  to  look  back  to  the  past.  If  he  chooses 
it,  he  may  recollect,  that  on  the  prospect  of  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  still  more  on  the 
event,  afl  Europe  was  n^oved  to  its  foundations. 
Iti  the  Trettties  of  Partition,  that  first  were  entered 

G  3  into, 
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into,  and  in  the  war,  Uiat  afterwards  blazed  0 
to  prevent  those  Crowns  from  being  actually,  or  i 
tually,  united  in  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  pr« 
minance  of  France  in  Spain,  and,  above* all,  in  ^ 
Spanish  Indies,  was  the  great  object  of  all  tb 
movements  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Field.  T 
grand  alliance  was  formed  upon  that  apprehensi 
— On  that  apprehension,  the  mighty  war  was  o 
tinned  during  such  a  number  of  years,  as 
degenerate  and  pusillanimous  impatience  of  < 
^dwindled  race  can  hardly  bear  to  have  reckonc 
~a  war,  equal,  within  a  few  years  in  duration,  f 
not,  perhaps,  inferiour  in  bloodshed,  to  any  of  thi 
great  contests  for  Empire,  which  in  History  mi 
tlie  most  awful  matter  of  recorded  jMemory. 

Ad  confligendum  venientibas  undiq;  Pocnis, 
Omnia  cum  belli  trepido  concussa  tumultu 
liorrida  contremuere  sub  altis  a^theris  aufis, 
In  dobioq;  fuit  sub  utrorum  regna  cadenduin 
Omnibus  humanis  essct  terraq;  mariq; — 

When  this  war  was  ended  (I  cannot  stay  now 
examine  how)  the  object  of  the  war  was  the  < 
ject  of  the  Treaty.  When  it  was  ifound  impra< 
cable,  or  less  desirable  than  before,  wholly 
exclude  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  race  from  t 
immense  succession,  the  point  of  Utrecht  was 
prevent  the  mischiefs  to  arise  from  the  influence 
the  greater  upon  the  lesser  branch.  His  Lords 
is  a  great  Member  of  the  Diplomatick  Body ; 
has  of  course  all  tlie  fundamental  Treaties,  wh 

mi 
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foaled  the  publick  Statute  Law  of  Europe^  by 
heart;  and,  indeed,  no  i^ctive  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  ignorant  of  their  general  tenoui* 
and  leading  provisions.  In  the  Treaty,  which  closed 
that  M'ar,  and  of  whicih  it  is  a  fundamental  part,  ' 
because  relating  to  the  whole  Policy  of  the  Com- 
pact, it  was  agreed,  that  Spain  should  not  give  any 
thing  firom^her  territory  in  the  West  Indies  to 
France.  This  Article,  apparently  onerous  to  Spain, 
was  in  truth  highly  beneficial.  But,  O  the  bUnd- 
ness  of  the  greatest  Statesman  to  the  infinite  and 
onlooked-foi"  combinations  of  things,  which  lie 
hid  in  the  dark  prolifick  womb  of  Futurity  !  The. . 
great  Trunk  of  Bourbon  is  dut  dowh  •  the  withered 
branch  is  worked  up  into  the  construction  of  a 
French  Regicide  Republick.  Here  we  have,  formed, 
a  newi  unlooked-for,  monstrous,  heterogencouii 
alliance;  a  double-natured  Monster;  Republick 
above,  and  Monarchy  below.  There  is  no  Centaur 
of  fiction,  no  poetick  Satyr  of  the  Woods ;  nothing 
short  of  the  Hieroglyphick  Monsters  of  iEgypt, 
Dog  in  Head,  and  Man  in  Body,  that  can  give 
an  idea  of  it.  None  of  these  things  can  subsist 
in  nature  (so  at  least  it  is  thought);  but  the 
5K)ral  world  admits  Monsters,  which  the  physical 
^ejects. 

In  this  Metamorphosis,  the  first  thing  done  by 
Spain,  in  the  honey-moon  of  her  new  servitude, 
^as,  with  all  the  hardihood  of  pusillanimity,  utterly 
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to  defy  the  most  solemn  Treaties  with  great  Britam 
and  the  Guarantee  of  Europe,  She  has  yielded  the 
largest  and  fairest  part  of  one  of- the  largest  and 
fairest  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  on  the 
Globe,  to  the  usurped  Powers  of  France.  She  com- 
pletes the  title  of  those  Powers  to  the  whole  of  that 
important  central  Island  of  Uispaniola.  She  haj» 
solemnly  surrendered  to  the  Regicides  and  butchers 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  what  that  Court  never 
ventured,  perhaps  never  wished,  to  bestow  on  the 
Patriarchal  stpck  of  her  own  august  House. 

The  noble  Negotiator  takes  no  notice  of  this  por- 
tentous junction,  and  this  audacious  surrender.    The 
effect  is  no  less  than  the  total  subversion  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  the  West  Indies,  and  indeed 
every  where  else.    This  arrangevient,  coni»dered 
in  itself^  but  much  more  as  it  indicates  a  complete 
Union  of  France  with  Spain, '  is  truly  alarming. 
Does  he  feel  nothing  of  the  change  this  piakes  in 
that  part  of  his  description  of  the  state  of  France, 
where  he  supposes  her  not  able  to  face  one  of  pur 
detached  Squadrons  ?  Does  he  feel  nothing  for  the 
condition  of  Portugal  under  this  new  Coalition? 
Is  it  for  this  state  of  things  he  recommends  •  our 
junction  in  that  common  alliance  as  a  remedy  ?  It- 
is  surely  already  monstrous  enough.     We  see  every' 
standing  principle  of  Policy,  every  old  governing 
ojpinioa  of  Nations,  completely  gqne ;  and  with  i^ 
the  foundation  of  all  their .  establishment9^     Ca^ 
.      24  Spain 
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Spain  keep  Iierself  internally  where  she  is,  with  this 
eonnexion?  Does  he  dream,  that  Spain,  unchris* 
^axa,  or  even  uncatholick,  can  exist  as  a  Monarchy  ? 
This  Author  indulges  himself  in  speculations  of  the 
division  of  the  Prench'  Republick.  I  only  say,  that 
vith  much  greater  reason  he  might  speculate  on  tho 

'  iftc^bUcanism  and  the  subdivision  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  peace  with  France,  which  secures  that 

I  feeble  Government ;  it  is  that  peace,  which,  if  it 
1^  omtinue,  decisively  ruins  Spain.  Such  a  peace 
is  not  the  peace,  which  the  remnant  of  Christianity 
qelebrates  at  this  holy  season.     In  it  there  is  no 

'  ^oiy  to  God  on  high,  and  not  the  least  tincture  of 
g(K)d  will  to  Ma]>.  What  things  we  have  lived  to 
see!  The  King  of  Spain  in  a  group  of  Moors,  Jews, 
ami  Renegadoes,  and  the  Clergy  taxed  to  pay  for 
hi$  conversion !  The  Catholick  King  in  the  strict 
embraces  of  tiie  most  unchristian  Republick!  I 
hope  we  shall  never  see  his  Apostolick  Majesty, 
his  Faithful  Majesty,  and  the  King,  defender  of 
the  &ith,  added  to  that  unhallowed  and  impious 
Iratemity. 

The  Noble  Author  has  glimpses  of  the  conse- 
cjuences  of  Peace  as  well  as  I.  He  feels  for  tlie . 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  principal^ 
resources  of  our  Commerce  and  our  Naval  Power, 
if  Piratical  France  shall  be  established,  as  he  knows . 
sbe-must  be,  in  the  West  Indies,  if  we  sue  for  peace- 
Oft  3VQh  terms  as  they  may  condescend  to  grant  us. . 

He 
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He  feels,  that  their  very  Colonial  System  fof  iM 
interiour  is- not  compatible  with, the  existence  of 
Our  Colonies.  I  tell  him,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate,  that,  being  what  she  is,  if  dhc , 
possesses  a  rock  there  we  cannot  be  safe.  Has 
this  author  had  in  his  view  the  transactions  between  . 
the  Regicide  Republick  and  tlie  yet  nominally  sub- 
sisting Monarchy  of  Spain  ? 

I  bring  this  matter  under  your  Lordship^s  coft- 
sideration,  that  you  may  have  a  more  complete  viewr 
than  tliis  Author  chooses  to  give  of  the  true  France 
you  have  to  d.eal  with,  as  to  its  nature,  and  to  its 
force  and  its  disposition.  Mark  it,  my  Lord,  France^ 
in  giving  her  Law  to  Spain,  stipulated  for  none  of 
her  indemnities  in  Europe,  no  enlargement  what- 
ever of  her  Frontier.  Whilst  we  are  looking  for 
indemnities  from  France,  betraying  our  own  safety 
in  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  Europe^  France  ' 
secures  hers  by  the  most  important  acquisition  of 
Tenitory  ever  made  in  the  West  Indies,  since  their 
first  settlement.  She  appears  (it  is  only  in  ap- 
pearance) to  give  up  tlie  Frontier  of  Spainj  and  she 
is  compensated,  nbt  in  appearance,  but  in  i-eality, 
by  a  Territory,  tliat  makes  a  dreadful  Frontier  ta 
the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  sufficiently  alarming,  that  she  is  to  have  the? 
possession  of  this  great  Island.     But  all  the  Spanish 
Colonies,  virtually,  are  hers.     Is  there  so  pujny  a.  - 
whipster  in  the  pet  tj/  form  of  the  School  of  Politick^  . 
20  who 
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"who  can  be  at  a  loss  for  the  fate  of  the  British  Co- 

lonieSy  when  he  combines  the  French  and   Spa« 

nish   consolidation   with  tlie  known   critical  and 

dubious  dispositions  of  the  United  States  of  Aroe-^ 

rica,  as  they  are  at  present,  but  which,  when  a 

Peace  is  made,  when  the  basis  of  a  Regicide  ai$-« 

cendancy  in  Spain  is  laid,  will  no  longer  be  so  good, 

as  dubious  and  critical?  But  I  go  a  great  deal 

farther ;  and,  on  much  consideration  of  the  condition 

and  circumstances  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the 

genius  of  this  new  Republick,  as  it  has  operated, 

and  is  likely  to  operate,  on  them,  I  say,  that  if  a 

single  Rock  in  the  West  Indies  is  in  the  hands  of 

this  transatlantick  Morocco^  we  have  not  an  hour  a 

r  safety  there. 

I       The  Remarker,  though  he  slips  aside  from  the 

i    main  consideration,  seems  aware,  that  this  arrange^- 

|.  ment,  standing  as  it  does,  in  the  West  Indies,  leaves 

I    us  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  Coalition,  or  rather  at 

the  mercy  of  the  sole  guiding  part  of  it.     He  does 

not,  indeed,  adopt  a  supposition,  such  as  I  make, 

!    who  am  confident,  that  any  thing,  which  can  give 

^    tiiem  a  single  good  port,  and  opportune  piratical 

■    station  there,  would  lead  to  our  ruin ;  the  Author 

proceeds  upon  an  idea,  that  the  Regicides  may  h% 

I    ^  existing  and  considerable  territorial  power  in  the 

West  Indies,  and,  of  course,  her  piratical  system 

BK)re  daUigerous  and  as  real;   however,  for  that 

^^rate  case,  be  has  an  easy  remedy ;  but  surely. 
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in  hi^  whole  shop»  there  is  nothing  so  extraordinaiy. 
It  is,  that  we  three,  France,  Spain  and  En^aiKl, 
(there  are  no  other  of  any  moment)  should  adopt 
some  "  analogy  in  the  interiour  systems  of  Goveno- 
^^  ment  in  the  several  Islands,  which  we  may  res- 
"  pectively  retain  after  the  closing  of  the  War'."— 
This  plainly  can  be  done  only  by  a  Convenfi(m 
bet^^een  the  Parties,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  the 
first  war  ever  made  to  terminate  in  an  analogy  of 
the  interiour  Government  of  any  country,  or  any 
parts  of  such  countries.  Such  a  partnership  in 
domestick  Government  is,  I  think,  carrying  Fra* 
temity  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

It  will  be  an  affiront  to  your  sagacity  to  pursa6 
this  matter  into  all  its  details ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
if  this  Convention  for  analogous  domestick  Govern- 
ment is  made,  it  immediately  gives  a  right  for  tiM 
rjQsidence  of  a  Consul  (in  all  likelihood  some  Negro^ 
or  Man  of  Colour)  m  every  one  of  your  Islands ;  a 
Re^cide  Ambassador  in  London  will  be  at  all  your 
meetings  of  West  India  Merchants  and  Planters^ 
«*  and^  in  effect,  in  all  our  Colonial  Councils.     Not 
one  Order  of  Council  can  hereafter  be  made,*  or 
any  one  Act  of  Parliament  relative  to  the  West 
India  Colomes  even  be  agitated,    which  will  nCit 
always  afford  reasons  for  protests,  and  perpetual  xh 
terference ;  the  Regicide  Republick  will  become  ad 
integrant  part  of  the  Colonial  Legislature ;  and,  sS 
Ui  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  of  the  Bi^H 

toa 
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too.  Bui  it  will  be  still  worse ;  as.  all  our  do^ 
mestick  afiairs  are  interlaced  more  or  less  inti-* 
mately  with  our  external/  this  intermeddling  must 
every  where  insinuate  itself  into  all  other  interioijur 
transactioni^,  and  produce  a  copartnership  in  out 
domestick  concerns  of  every  description. 

Such  are  the  plain  inevitable  consequences  of  this* 
ajTangement  of  a  system  of  analogous  interiour  go-^ 
Yermn^fit.  On  the  other  h^nd>  without  it,  the  Author 
assures  us,  -and  in  this  I  heartily  agree  with  him^ 
"  that  the  correspondence  and  communications  be*. 
"  tween  the  neighbouring  Colonies  will  be  great ; 
"  that  the  disagreements- will  be  incessant;  and  that 
"  caases  even  of  National  Quarrels  will  arise^^itww 
"  ^  to  day.'*  Most  true.  But,  for  the  reasons,  L 
have  ^ven»  the  case,  if  possible,  will  be  worse  by 
.  &e  proposed  remedy,  by  the  triple  fraternal  inte-, . 
.  riouf  pnalogy ; — an  analogy  itself  most  fruitful,  aud. 
HK>re  food^lf  than  tlie  old  Ephesian  Statue  with.  > 
the  three  tier  of  breasts.  Your  Lordship  must  also 
observe  hoiw  ip^itely  thjs  business:  mu&t  be  com;*, 
plicated  by  our  interference  in  the  slow-paced  Sa-* 
turaian  movements  of  Spain,,  and  the  rapid  para- 
bolick  fii^ts  of  France.  But  such  is  the  Disease,. 
such  is  tlie  Cure,  such  is,  and  must  be,  the  Efiect; 
of  Re^cide  Vicinity.  -  . 

B«M;  what  astonishes  me  is,  that  the  Negotiator^  ,. 
who  has  certainly  aa  exercised  understanding,  did. 
potae^  tbftt  evefy  person,  babituaJted.to  auch  mer 
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dilations,  must  necessarily  pursue  the  train  of  though 
farther  than  he  has  carried  it ;  and  must  ask  him* 
self,  whether,  what  he  states  so  truly  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  arranging  an  analogous  interiour  go-  i 
vemment,  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  our  Pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  does  not  as  extensivdy 
apply,  and  much  more  forcibly,  to  the  circumstance 
of .  our  much  nearer  vicmity  with  the  Parent  and 
Author  of  this  mischief    J  defy  even  his  acuteness 
and  ingenuity  to  show  me  any  one  point,  in  which  the 
cases  differ,  except  that  it  is  plainly  more  necessary 
in  Europe  than  in  America.   Indeed,  the  fertherwe 
trace  the  details  of  the  proposed  peace,  the  mwe  your 
Lordship  will  be  satisfied,  that  I  have  not  been  goilty 
of  any  abuse  of  terms,  when  I  use  indiscriminately  (as 
I  always  do  in  speaking  of  arrangements  with  Re-  - 
gicide)  the  words  Peace  and  Fraternity.  An  analogy  '^ 
between  our  interiour  Governments  must  be  the  con- 
sequence.     The  noble  Negotiator  sees  it  as  well  as  J 
I  do.     I  deprecate  this  Jacobin  interiour  analogy.  r\ 
But,  hereafter,  perhaps,  I  may  say  a  good  deal  more 
upon  this  part  of  tlie  subject. 

The  noble  Lord  insists  on  very  little  more  than   . 
on  the  excellence  of  their  Constitution,  the  hope  of 
their  dwindling  into  little  Bepublrcks,  and  this  close    ' 
copartnership  in  Government.     I  hear  of  othersi 
indeed,  that  offer,  by  other  arguments,  to  reconcile 
us  to  this  peace  and  fraternity ;  the  Regicides,  they 
/say,  have  renounced  the  Cre^d  of  the  Rights  df' 
M^n,  and  declared  Equality  a  Chimera.  >  This  i^, . 
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itifi  more  strange  than  all  the  rest.     They  have 
apostatized  from  their  Apostacy-     They  are  rene* 
gadoes  from  that  impious  faith,    for  wliich  they 
subverted  the  ancient  Government,  murdered  their 
King,  and  imprisoned,  butchered,  confiscated,  and 
banished  their  fellow  Subjects  ;  and  to  which  they 
forced  every  man  to  swear  at  the  peril  of  Jiis  Life. 
And  now,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  woiid,  they 
declare  this  Creed,  bought  by  so  much  blood,  to  be 
aa  imposture  and  a  Chimera.     I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  always  thought  it  to  be  so,  when  they  were 
destroying  every  thing  at  home  and  abroad  for  its 
establishment.     It  is  no  strange  thing  to  those,  who 
look  into  the  nature  of  corrupted  m^,  to  find  a 
violent  persecutor  a  perfect  unbeliever  of  his  own 
Creed.     But  this  is  the  very  first  time  that  any 
man,  or  set  of  men  were  hardy  enough  to  attempt  to 
lay  the  ground  of  confidence  in  them,  by .  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  thoir  own  falsehood,  fraud,  hypo- 
crisy, treachery,  heterodox  doctrine,  persecution, 
and  cruelty.    Every  thing  we  hear  from  them  is  new, 
and  to  use  a  phrase  of  their  own,  revolutionary; 
every  thing  supposes  a  total  revolution  in  all  the 
principles  of  reason,  prudence,  and  moral  feeling. 

If  possible,  this  their  recantation  of  the  chief 
parts  in  the  Canon  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  is  more 
infamous,  and  causes  greater  horrour,  than  their  ori« 
ipnally  promulgating,  and  forcing  down  the  throats 
of  mankind^  that  symbol  of  all  cyil.    It  is  raking 

too 
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too  much  into  the  dirt  and  ordure  of  human  naturt 
to.  say  more  of  it. 

I  hear  it  said^  too,  that  they  have  lately  declared 
in  favour  of  property.  This  is  exactly  of  the  saina 
sort  with  the  former.  What  need  had  they  to  make 
this  declaration,  if  they  did  not  know,  diat  by  their 
doctrines  and  practices  they  had  totally  subverted 
all  property  ?  What  Government  of  Europe,  either 
in  its  origin  or  its  continuance,  has  thought  it  oe* 
cessary  to  declare  itself  in  favour  of , property  ?  The 
more  recent  ones  were  formed  for  its  protection 
against  former  violations :  the  old  consider  the  rsk* 
violability  of  property  and  their  own  existence  as 
one  and  the  same  thmg ;  and  that  a  proclamatKHi 
for  its  safety  would  be  soundbg  an  alarm  oniti 
danger.  But  the  Regicide  Banditti  knew,  that  thid 
was  not  the  first  time  they  have  been  obliged  to 
give  such  assurances,  and  had  as  often  falsified 
them.  They  knew  that,  after  butchering  hundred! 
of  men,  women  and  children,  for  no  other  cause 
than  to  lay  hold  on  their  property,  such  a  deciani^ 
tion  might  have  a  chance  of  encoiu*a^ug  otha 
nations  torun  the  risque  of  establishing  a  comrnefr* 
cial  House,  amongst  them.  It  is  notorious,  thai 
these  very  Jacobins,  upon  an  alarm  of  the  Shop* 
keeper  of  Paris,  made  tliis  declaration  in  &vour  d 
Property.  These  brave  fellows  received  the  appra 
hensions  expressed  on  that  head  with  indignatsoai. 
aod.  said)  that  prop^y  could  be  lit  n&  danger 
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because  all  the  world  knew  it  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  SanS'Culottes.  At  what  period  did 
they  not  give  this  assurance  ?  Did  they  not  give 
it  when  they  fabricated  their  first  constitution? 
Did  they  not  then  solemnly  declare  it  one  of  the 
rights  of  a  Citizen  (a  right,  of  course,  only  de- 
clared, and  not  then  fabricated)  to  depart  from 
his  Country,  and  choose  another  Domicilium, 
mihout  detriment  to  his  property?  Did  they  not 
declare,  that  no  property  should  be  confiscated 
from  the  children  for  the  crime  of  the  parent?  Can 
they  now  declare  more  fully  their  respect  for  pro- 
perty, than  they  did  at  that  time  ?  And  yet,  was 
there  ever  known  such  horrid  violences  and  confis- 
cations, als  instantly  followed  under  the  very  persons 
now  in  power,  many  of  them  leading  Members  of 
that  Assembly,  and  all  of  them  violators  of  that 
engagement,  which  was  the  very  basis  of  their 
Republick, — confiscations,  in  which  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children,  not  guilty  of  one  act  of 
duty  in  resisting  their  usurpaticm,  were  involved  ? 
•This  keeping  of  their  old  is,  then,  to  give  us  a 
confidence  in  their  new,  engagements.  But  examine 
the  matter,  and  you  Mali  see,  that  the  prevaricating 
fK)ns  of  violence  give  no  relief  at  all,  where  at  all  it 
can  be  wanted.  They  renew  their  old  fraudulent 
declaration  against  confiscations,  and  then  they 
expressly  exclude  all  adherents  to  their ,  ancient 
VOL.  IX.  H      .  lawful 
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lawful  Government  from  aiiy  benefit  of  it :  that  k 
to  say,  they  prombe^  that  they  will  secure  all  iteif 
^brother  plunderers  in  their  share  o£  the  conusoi 
plunder.  The  fcaf  of  being  robbed  by«veryxiew 
succession  of  robbers^  who  do  not  keep  even  the 
faith  of  that  kind  of  society,  absolutely  required,  tbat 
4h6y  diould  give  security  to  the  dividends  of  spcSi; 
•else  tliey  could  not  exist  a  fnoment.  But  k  was  aer- 
ceesary,  in  giving  security  to  robbers',  that  honest 
men  should  be  deprived  of  all  hope  of  restitutioii ; 
and  thus  their  interests  were  made  uttedy  aod 
eternally  incompatible.  So  that  it  appears,  that 
this  boasted  security  of  property  is  nothing  moie 
than  a  seal  put  upon  its  destructiofi  *;  this  ceAsingof 
confiscation  is  to  secure  the  confiiscators  ^aiosfctbe^ 
innocent  proprietors.  That  very  thiog,  wJbdefa  is 
held  out  to  you  as  your  core,  is  that,  which  make^ 
your  mdady,  and  renders  it,  if  once  it  happens^ 
utterly  incurable.  You,  my  Lord,  who  posses  a 
considerable,  tiiough  not  an  invidious,  Estate,  amy 
be  w^ell  assured,  that,,  if  by  beidg  eogoged,  as  you 
ftssuredly  would  be,  in  the  defence  of  your  lieli^kin^ 
yom  King,  your  Order,  yoitr  Laws,  and  liberties 
that  Estate  should  be  put  under  confidcation,  the 
{H^operty  wt)uld  besecuredy  hut  in  the  same  manner^ 
at  your  expense. 

But,  after  all,  for  what  purpose  are  we  told  of 
this  reformation  in  t^eir  princiiples,  and  what,  is  ik^ 
poUdy  of  all  tliis  softening  in  ours^  wiuchi  is  to  be 

produced 
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produced  by  tiieir  example?  It  is  not  to  soften  us 
to  suiFering  innocence  and  virtue,  but  to  moUity  us 
to  the  crimes  and  to  the  society  of  robbers  and  ruf- 
fians.   But  I  trust  tliat  our  Countrymen  will  not  be 
Ktftened  to  that  kind  of  crimes  and  criminals;  for 
if  we  should,  our  hearts  will  be  hardened  to  every 
thing,  which  has  a  claim  on  our  benevolence.  A 
kind  Providence  has  placed  in  our  breasts  a  hatred 
of  the  unjust  and  cruel ;  in  order  that  we  may  pre- 
serve ourselves  from  cruelty  and  injustice.   They, 
who  bear  cruelty,  are  accomplices  in  it.    The  pre- 
tended gentleness,  which  excludes  that  charitable 
Jrancour,  produces  an  indifference,  which  is  half  an 
approbation.  They  never  will  love  where  they  ought 
to  love,  who  do  not  hate  where  they  ought  to  hate. 

There  is  another  piece  of  policy,  not  more  lau- 
dable than  tliis,  in  reading  these  moral  lectures, 
.which  lessens  our  hatred  to  Criminals,  and  our  pity 
to  sufferers,  by  insinuating,  that  it  has  been  owing  to 
their  fault  or  folly,  that  the  latter  have  become  the 
frey  of  the  former.  By  flattering  us,  that  we  are 
Bot  subject  to  the  same  vices  and  follies,  it  induces 
a  confidence,  that  we  shall  not  suffer  the  same  evils 
by  a  contact  with  the  infamous  gang  of  robbers,  who 
have  thus  robbed  and  butchered  our  neighbours  be- 
fore our  faces.  We  must  not  be  flattered  to  our  ruin. 
Our  vices  are  the  same  as  theirs,  neither  more  nor 
ess.  if  any  faults  we  had,  which  wanted  this  French 
isampie  to  call  us  to  ^  "  soflming  of  character, 
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and  a  review  of  our  social  relations  and  duties,"  there 
is  yet  no  sign  that  we  have  commenced  our  reforma- 
tion. We  seem,  by  the  best  accounts  I  hav^  fropi 
the  world,  to  go  on  just  as  formerly,  "tome  to  undo, 
and  some  to  be  undone/'  There  is  no  change  at 
all :  and  if  we  are  not  bettered  by  the  sufferings  of 
war,  this  peace,  which,  for  reasons  to  himself  best 
known,  the  Autlior  fixes  as  the  period  of  our  refor- 
mation, must  have  something  very  extraordinary  in 
■  it;  because  hitherto  ease,  opulence,  and  their  con- 
comitant pleasure  have  never  greatly  disposed 
mankind  to  that  serious  reflexion  and  review,  which 
the  Author  supposes  to  be  the  result  of  the  ap- 

•  proaching  peace  with  vice  and  crime.  I  believe  be 
forms  a  right  estimate  of  the  nature  of  this  peace; 
and  that  it  will  want  many  of  those  circumstances, 
which  formerly  characterized  that  state  of  things. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  ideas  of  this  new  Republick, 
the  different  states  of  peace  and  war  will  make  no 
difference  in  her  pursuits.  It  is  not  an  enemy  of 
Occident,  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  Enmity  to  us, 
and  to  all  civilized  nations,  is  wrought  into  the  very 
stamina  of  its  constitution.  It  was  made  to  pui*sue 
the  purposes  of  that  fundamental  enmity.  The. 
design  will  go  on  regularly  in  every  position,  and 
in  every  relation.  Their  hostility  is  to  break  us  to 
their  dominion:   tlieir  amity  is  to  debauch  us  tQ 

•  their  principles.    In  the  former,  we  are  to  contend 
with  their  forcej  in  the  latter,  with  tlieir  intrigues* 
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But  we  stand  in  a  very  diirorent  posture, of  defence 
in  the  two  situations.     In  war,  so  long  as  Govern- 
ment is  supported,  we  fight  with  the  whole  united 
force  of  the  kingdom.     When  under  the  name  of 
peace  the  war  of  intrigue  begins,  we  do  not  con- 
tend against  our  enemies  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  kingdom.     No — we  shall  have  to  fight  (if.  it 
should  be  a  fight  at  all,   and  not  an  ignominious 
surrender  of  every   thing,  which   has  made   our 
country  venerable  in  our  eyes  and  dear  to  our 
hearts)  we  shall  have  to  fight  with  but  a  portion  of 
our  strength  against  the  whole  of  theirs.  Gentlemen, 
who,  not  long  since,  thought  with  us,  but  who  now 
recommend  a  Jacobin  pqace,  were  at  that  time  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  Ja- 
cobin faction  within  this  Kingdom.     A  while  ago, 
ihey  seemed  to  be  tremblingly  alive  to  the  number 
of  those,  who  composed  it,  to  their  dark  subtlety, 
to  their  fierce  audacity,  to  their  admiration  of  every 
thing,  that  passes  in  France,  to  their  eager  desire  of 
a  close   communication   with   the  mother  faction 
tijiere.    At  this  moment,  when  the  question  is  upon 
the  opening  of  that  communication,  not  a  word  of 
our  English  Jacobins.     That  faction  is  put  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  thoudit.     "  It  vanished  at  the 
crowing  of  the  cock."  Scarcely  had  the  Gallick 
toinger  of  peace  and  light  began  to  utter  his  lively 
notes,  than  all  the  cackling  of  us  poor  Tory  geese 
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to  alarm  tlie  garrison  of  the  Capitol  was  forgot  *i 
There  was  enough  of  indemnity  before.  Now  a 
complete  act  of  obliyioa  is  passed  about  the  Jacor 
bins  of  England,  though  one  would  naturally  ima- 
gine it  would  make  a  principal  object  in  all  fair 
deliberation  upon  the  merits  of  a  project  of  amity 
with  the  Jacobins  of  France.  But  however  others  ^ 
may  choose  to  forget  the  faction,  the  faction  does 
not  choose  to  forget  itself,  nor,  howeyer  gentlemen 
piay  choose  to  flatter  themselves,  it  does  not  forget 
them. 

Never,  in  any  civil  contest,  has  a  part  been  taken 
with  more  of  the  warmth,  or  carried  on  with  more 
of  the  arts  of  a  party.  The  Jacobins  are  worse 
jthan  lost  to  their  Country.  Their  hearts  are  abroad. 
Their  sympathy  with  the  Regicide^  of  France  is 
complete.  Just  as  in  a  civil  contest  they  exult  in 
all  their  victories ;  they  aj-e  dejected  and  mortified 
in  all  their  defpats.  Nothing  thsit  the  Regicides  can 
do,  (and  they  have  laboured  hard  for  the  purpose) 
can  alienate  them  from  ^eir  cause.  You  and  I, 
my  dear  Lord,  have  often  observed  on  the  spirit  of 
their  conduct.  When  the  Jacobins  of  France,  by 
|;heir  studied,  deliberated,  catalogued  files  of  inur-f 
ders  with  the  poignard,  the  sabre,  ^nd  the  tribunal, 
have  shocked  whatever  remained  of  human  sensi- 
l^ility  in  our  breasts,  then  it  was  they  distinguisihed 

« 
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tbe  resources  of  party  policy.  They  did  not  ven- 
ture directly  to  confront  the  publick  sentiment ;  for 
a  very  short  time  they  seemed  to  partake  of  it 
They  began  with  a  reluctant  and  sorrowful  oHifes- 
sion:  they  deplored  the  stains,  which  tarnished 
tfce  lustre  of  a  good  cause*  After  keeping  a  decent 
time  of  retirement,  in  a  few  days  crept  out  an  apo- 
legy  for  the  excesses  of  men  cruelly  imtated  by  the 
attacks  of  unjust  power.  Grown  bolder,  as  the  first 
feelings  of  mankind  decayed  and  the  colour  of  these 
horrours  began  to  fade  upon  the  imagination,  they 
proceeded  from  apology  to  defence.  They  urged, 
but  still  deplored,  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Then  they  made  a  bolder  stride,  and 
marched  from  defence  to  recrimination.  They  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  memory  of  those,  whose 
bodies  their  friends  had  massacred ;  and  to  consider 
their  murder  as  a  less  formal  act  of  justice.  They 
endeavoured  even  to  debauch  our  pity,  and  to 
suborn  it  in  favour  of  cruelty.  They  wept  over  the 
lot  of  those,  who  were  driven  by  the  crimes  of 
Aristocrats  to  republican  vengeance.  Every  pause 
of  their  cruelty  they  considered  as  a  return  of  their 
natural  sentiments  of  benignity  and  justice.  Then 
they  had  recourse  to  history ;  and  found  out  all  the 
recorded  cruelties,  tliat  deform  the  annals  of  the 
world,  in  order  that  the  massacres  of  the  Regicides 
fliight  pass  for  a  common  event ;  and  even  that  the 
ffiost  merciful  of  Princes,   who  suffered  "by  their 
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hands,  should  bear  the  iniquity  of  all  the  tyrants^ ' 
who  have  at  any  time  infested  the  earth.  In  order  ta  • 
reconcile  us  the  better  to  this  republican  tyranny, 
they  confounded  the  bloodshed  of  war  with  the 
murd^^rs  of  peace;  and  they  computed  how  much 
greater  prodigality  of  blood  was  exhibited  in  battles 
and  in  the  storm  of  cities,  than  in  the  frugal  well- 
ordered  massacres  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals  of 
France. 

As  to  foreign  powers,  so  long  as  they  were 
conjoined  witli  Great  Britain  in  this  contest,  so  long 
they  were  treated  as  the  most  abandoned  tyrants, 
and,  indeed,  the  basest  of  the  human  race.  The 
moment  any  of  them  quits  the  cause  of  this  Gor 
vernment,  and  of  all  Governments,  he  is  rehabi- 
litated, his  honour  is  restored,  all  attainders  are 
purged.  The  friends  of  Jacobins  are  no  longer* 
despots ;  the  betrayers  of  the  common  cause  are 
no  longer  traitors^ 

That  you  may  not  doubt  that  they  look  on  thi» 
war  as  a  civil  war,  and  the  Jacobins  of  France  as 
of  their  party,  and  that  they  look  upon  us,  though 
locally  their. countrymen,  in  reality  as  enemies,  they 
have  never  failed  to  run  a  pai'allel  between  our  lata 
civil  war,  and  this  war  witl^  the  Jacobins  of  France. 
They  justify  their  partiality  to  those  Jacobins  by; 
the  partiality,  which  was  shown  by  several  here 
to  the  Colonies;  and  they  sanction  their  cry  foij 
peace  with  the  Regicides  of  France  by  some  of 

our 
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our  propositions  for  peace   with  tlie  English  in 
America. 

This  I  do  not  mention  as  entering  into  the  con- 
troversy, how  far  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  thia 
parallel,  but  to  show  that  they  do  make  it,  and  that 
they  do  consider  themselves  as  of  a  party  with  the 
Jacobins  of  France.  You  cannot  forget  their  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  Jacobins,  whilst  it 
was  in  their  power  to  carry  it  on.  When  the  com-r 
munication  is  again  opened,  the  interrupted  corres- 
pondence will  commence.  We  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  advantage,  which  such  a  party  affords  to  Re- 
gicide France  in  all  her  views ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  an  advantage  Regicide  France  holds 

* 

out  to  the  views  of  the  republican  party  in  England. 
Slightly  as  they  have  considered  their  subject,  I 
think  this  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  writers  rf 
political  ephemerides  for  any  month  or  year.  They 
have  told  us  much  of  the  amendment  of  the  Regi- 
cides of  France,  and  of  their  returning  honour  and 
generosity.  Have  they  told  any  thing  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  of  the  returning  loyalty  of  tlie  Jacobins 
of  England  ?  Have  they  told  us  of  their  gradual 
softening  towards  royally ;  have  they  told  us  wha^ 
measures  they  are  taking  for  "  putting  the  crown 
in  commission,"  and  what  approximations  of  any 
kind  they  are  making  towards  the  old  constitution 
of  their  country  ?  Nothing  of  this.  The  silence  of 
these  writers  is  dreadfully  expressive.    They  dare 

not 
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not  touch  the  subject :  but  it  is  not  annihilated  by 
their  silence,  nor  by  our  indifference.  It  is  but  toa^ 
plain,  that  our  constitution  cannot  exist  with  such  a 
communication.  Our  humanity,  our  manners,  our 
morals,  our  religion,  cannot  stand  with  such  a  com- 
munication :  the  constitution  is  made .  by  those 
things,  and  for  those  things :  without  them  it  can- 
not exist;  and  without  them  it  is  no  matter  whether 
it  exists  or  not. 

It  was  an  ingenious  parliamentary  Christmas 
play,  by  which,  in  both  Houses,  you  anticipated  the 
holidays ; — it  was  a  relaxation  from  your  graver  em- 
ployment;— it  was  a  pleasant  discussion  you  had, 
\»i^hich  part  of  the  family  of  the  constitution  was  the 
elder  branch  ?— whether  one  part  did  not  exist  prior 
to  the  others ;  and  whether  it  might  exist  and  flourish 
if  *^  the  others  were  cast  into  the  fire  *?"*  In  order 
to  make  this  satumalian  amusement  general  in 
the  family,  you  sent  it  down  stairs,  that  judges 
and  juries  might  partake  of  the  entertainment  Thei 
unfortunate  antiquary  and  augur,  who  is  the  butt  of 
all  this  sport,  may  suffer  in  the  roistering  horse-play 
and  practical  jokes  of  the  servants  hall.  But  what- 
ever may  become  of  him,  the  discussion  itself,  and 
the  timing  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  M'hat  I  have  read, 
(where  I  do  not  recollect)  that  the  subtle  nation  of 

*  See  Debates  in  Parliament  upon  Motions,  made  in  both 
Jlouses,  for  prosecuting  IVIr.  Reeves  for   a  Libel   upon   the. 
'  Constitution,  Dec.  1795. 

the 
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eeks  were  busily  employed,  in  the  church  of 
Sophia,  in  a  dispute  of  mixed  natural  philo^ 
metaphysics  and  theology,  whether  the  light 
unt  Tabor  was  created  or  uncreated,  and 
5ady  to  massacre  the  holders  of  the  unfashion-r 
dnion,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ferocious 

of  all  philosophy  and  religion,  Mahomet 
cond,    entered  through  a  breach    into  the 

of  the  Christian  World.  I  may  possibly 
nuch  more  than  Mr.  Reeves,  (I  shall  certainly 
luch  more  general  offence)  for  breaking  in 
his  constitutional  •  amusement  concerning  the 
I  or  uncreated  nature  of  the  two  Houses  of 
nent,  and  by  calling  their  attention  to  a  pro- 
which  may  entertain,  them  less,  but  which 
ns  them  a  great  deal  more,  that  is,  whether, 
lis  Gallick  Jacobin  fraternity,  which  they  aire 
I  by  some  writers  to  court,  all  the  parts  of 
)vemment,  about  whose  combustible  or  in- 
stible  qualities  they  are  contending,  may 
be  cast  into^he  fire'*  together,  He  is  a 
5  visionary,  (but  he  is  nothing  worse)  wJio 
,  that  any  one  part  of  our  constitution,  what-^ 
ght  of  primogeniture  it  may  claim,  or  what^ 
trologers  may  divine  from  its  horoscope,  can 
y  survive  the  others.  As  they  have  lived,  so 
ill  die,  together,  I  must  do  justice  to  the 
iality  of  the  Jacobins.  I  have  not  observe4 
;st  thentj  the  least  predileqtion  for  any  of  thosei 

part3* 
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parts.  If  there  has  been  any  difference  in  their 
malice,  I  think  they  have  shown  a  worse  disposition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  the  Crown.  A& 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  they  do  not  speculate 
at  all  about  it ;  and  for  reasons  that  are  too  obvious 
to  detail. 

The  question  will  be  concerning  the  effect  of  this 
French  fraternity  on  the  whole  mass.  Have  we 
any  thing  to  apprehend  from  Jacobin  communi- 
cation, or  have  we  not  ?  If  we  have  not,  is  it  by 
our  experience,  before  the  war,  that  we  are  to  pre- 
sume, that,  after  tlie  war,  no  dangerous  communion 
can  exist  between  those,  who  are  well  affected  to 
the  new  constitution  of  France,  and  ill  affected  to. 
the  old  constitution  here  ? 

In  conversation  I  have  not  yet  found,  nor  heard, . 
of  any  persons,  except  those,  w  ho  undertake  to  in- 
struct the  publick,  so  unconscious  of  the  actual  state 
of  things,  or  so  little  prescient  of  the  future,  w^ho 
do  not  shudder  all  over,  and  feel  a  secret  horrour  at. 
the  approach  of  this  communication.  I  do  not 
except  from  this  observation  those,  who  are  willing 
more  than  I  find  myself  disposed,  to  submit  to  thi^ 
fraternity.  Never  has  it  been  mentioned  in  my 
hearing,  or  from  what  I  can  leaiii  in  my  inquiry, 
without  the  suggestion  of  an  Alien  Bill,  or  soma 
other  measures  of  the  same  nature,  as  a  defence 
against  its  manifest  mischief.  Who  does  not  see 
the.  utter  insufficiency  of  such  a  remedy,  if  such  a 

remedy 
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remedy  could  be  at  all  adopted  ?  We  expel  sus- 
pected foreigners  from  henee,  and  we  suffer  every 
Englishman  to  pass  over  into  France,  to  be  initiated 
in  all  the  infernal  discipline  of  the  place,  to  cabal, 
and  to  be  corrupted  by  every  means  of  cabal  and 
of  corruption ;  and  then  to  return  to  England, 
charged  with  their  worst  dispositions  and  designs. 
In  France  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  your  police; 
and  when  he  returns  to  England,  one  such  En^sh 
emissary  is  worse  than  a  legion  of  French,  who  are 
either  tongue-tied,  or  whose  speech  betrays  them. 
But  the  worst  Aliens  are  the  ambassador  and  his 
train.  These  you  cannot  expel  without  a  proof 
(always  difficult)  of  direct  practice  against  the  State. 
A  French  ambassador,  at  the  head  of  a  Frehdi 
party,  is  an  evil,  which  we  have  never  experienced. 
The  mischief  is  by  far  niore  visible  than  the  remedy. 
But,  after  all,  every  such  measure  as  an  Alien  Bill 
is  a  measure  of  hostility,  a  preparation  for  it,  or  a 
cause  of  dispute,  that  shall  bring  it  on.  In  effect, 
it  is  fundamentally  contrary  to  a  relation  of  amity, 
vhose  essence  is  a  perfectly  free  communication. 
Every  thing  done  to  prevent  it  will  provoke  a  foreign 
war.  Every  thing,  when  we  let  it  proceed,  will 
produce  domestick  distraction.  We  shall  be  in  a 
perpetual  dilemma ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  w  hich  side 
of  the  dilemma  will  be  taken.  The  same  temper, 
which  brings  us  to  solicit  a  Jacobin  peace,  M'ill 
induce  us  to  temporize  with  all  the  evils  of  it.  By 
i  "  degree* 
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degrees  our  minds  will  l>e  made  to  our  circum8tatk:Qi 
The  novelty  of  such  things,  which  produces  balftfu 
horrour,  and  all  the  disgust,  will  be  worn  oift'.    Our 
ruin  will  be  disguised  in  profit,  and  the  sale  of  a 
few  wretched  baubles  will  bribe  a' degenerate  people 
to  barter  away  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
souls.     Our  constitution  is  not  made  for  this  kin() 
of  warfare.     It  provides  greatly  for  our  happine*> 
it  furnishes  few  means  for  our  defence.    It  is  fornwd, 
in  a  great  measure,  ,upon  tlie  principle  of  jealousy 
of  the  crown;  and  as  things  stood,  when  it  took 
that  turn,  with  very  great  reason.     I  go  farther ;  it 
must  keep  alive  some  part  of  that  fire  of  jealousy 
eternally  and  chastely  turning,  or  it  cannot  be  the 
British  Constitution.     At  various  periods  we  have 
had  tyranny  in  this  couuli-y,  more  than  enoqgh. 
We  have  had  rebellions  wiUi  more  or  less  justi- 
fication.    Some  of  our  Kings  have  made  aduk^noiis 
connections  abroad,  and  trucked  awa)^,  for  fo(eigp 
gold,  the  interests  and  glory  of  their  cro^vp.     But^ 
before  this  time,  our  liberty  has  never  been  cor- 
rupted.    I  mean  to  say,  -that  it  has  never  be^ 
debauched  from  its  domestick  relations.     To  this 
time  it  has  been   English  Liberty,   and  English 
liberty  only.     Our  love  of  Liberty,  and  our  lovjet 
of  our  Country,  were  not  distinct  things.     Liberty 
is  DOW,  it  seems,  put  upon  a  larger  and  more  liben^ 
bottom.     We  are  men,  and  as  m«n,  undoubtedly, 
nothing  human  is  foreign  to  us.    We  cannot  be  top 
20  liberal 
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liberal  in  our  general  wbhes  for  the  happiness  of  our 
Jdnd.  But  m  all  questions  on  the  mode  of  pro- 
curing it  for  any  particular  community,  we  ought  to     \     ,/  /l^ 


be  fearful  of  admitting  those,  who  have  no  interest  ^^/^}/ 


in  it,  OP  who  have,  perhaps,  an  interest  against  it,  ^  yj&.  ^tU^ 
into  the  consultation.     Above  all,  we  cannot  be  too  iMa^^^^  ^' 
cautious  in  our  communication  with  those,  who  seek  h^f/'^^^ 
their  happiness  by  other  roads  than  those  of  hu-    ^^^^^. 
soanity,    morals  and  religion,  atid  whose  liberty 
consists,   and   consists  alone,   in  being  free  from 
those  restraints,  which  are  imposed  by  tiie  virtues 
upon  the  passions. 

When  we  invite  danger  from  a  confidence  in 
defensive  measures,  we  ought,  first  of  all,  to  be 
suie,  that  it  is  a  species  of  danger,  against  which 
any  defensive  measures,  that  can  be  adopted,  will 
be  sufficient.  Next  we  ought  to  know,  th^at  the 
8[Hrit  of  our  Laws,  or  that  oiu*  own  dispositions, 
which  are  stronger  than  Laws,  are  susceptible  of 
all  tliose  defensive  measures^  which  the  occasion 
may  require.  A  third  consideration  is,  whether 
these  measures  will  not  bring  more  odium  than 
itrengtli  to  Government ;  and  the  last,  whether  the 
authority,  that  makes  them,  in  a  general  corruptioa 
of  manners  and  prmciples,  can  ensure  their  exe- 
cution ?  Let  no  one  argue  from  the  state  of  things, 
as  he  sees  them  at  present,  concerning  what  will 
be  the  means  and  capacities  of  Government  when 
tile  tune  arrives,  which  shall  call  for  remedies  com* 
m^surate  to  enormous  evils* 

It 
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It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  no  constitution  en 
defend  itself :  it  must  be  defended  by  the  wisdom 
and  fortitude  of  men.     These  are  what  no  con* 
atitution  can  give  :  tliey  are  the  gifts  of  God ;  and 
he  alone  knows,  whether  we  shall  possess  such  gifls 
at  the  time  we  stand  in  need  of  them.     Consti- 
tudons  furnish  the  civil  means  of  getting  at  the 
natural ;  it  is  all,  that  in  this  case  they  can  do« 
But  our  Constitution  has  more  impediments  than 
helps.     Its  excellencies,  when  they  come  to  be  put 
to  this  sort  of  proof,  may  be  found  among  its 
defects. 

Nothing  looks  more  awful  and  imposing  than  an 
ancient  fortification.     Its  lofty  embattled  walls,  itl 
Iwld,  projecting,  rounded  towers,  that  pierce  the  sky> 
strike  the  imagination  and  promise  inexpugnable 
strength.    But  they  are  the  very  things,  that  make 
its  weakness.     You  may  as  well  think  of  opposii^ 
one  of  these  old  fortresses  to  the  mass  of  artillery 
brought  by  a  French  irruption  into  the  field,  as  to 
think  of  tesisting,  by  your  old  laws,  and  your  old 
fonns,  the  new  destruction,  which  the  corps  of  Ja- 
cobin engineers  of  to-day  prepare  for  all  such  forim 
and  all  such  laws.     Besides  the  debility  and  false 
principle  of  their  construction  to  resist  the  present 
modes  of  attack,  the  Fortress  itself  is  in  ruinotu 
.  repair,  and  there  is  a  practicable  breach  in  everj 
part  of  it. 

Such  is  the  work.     But  miserable  works  have 
been  defended  by  the  constancy  of  the  garrison. 

Weather- 
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?eather-bcaten  ships  have  been  brought  safe  to: 
port  by  the  spirit  and  alertness  of  the  crew.     But 
it  is  here  that  we  shall  eminently  fail.     The  day ^ 
tlia^  by  their  consent,  the  seat  of  Ilegicide  has  its, 
place  among  the  tlirones  of  Europe,  there  is  no, 
Icmger  a  motive  for  zeal  in  their  favour;  it  will  at 
best  be  cold,  unimpassioned,  dejected,  melancholj 
dufy.     TJ^e  glory  will  seem  all  on  the  other  side. 
The  friends  of  the  CroS^n  will  appear  not  as  cham-. 
pioQs,  but  as  victims ;  discountenanced,  mortified^ 
lowered,  defeated,  they  will  fall  into  listlessness  and 
indiflference.     They  will  leave  things  to  take  their 
course ;  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  submit  to  the 
common  fate. 

Is  it  only  an  oppressive  hight-mare,  with  which 
we  ha^e  been  loaded  ?  Is  it  then  all  a  friglitful 
dream,  and  are  tliere  no  Regicides  in  the  world  ? 
Have  we  not  heard  of  tliat  prodigy  of  a  ruffian^ 
who  would  not  suffer  his  benignant  Sovereign,  with 
Iu8  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  stiipped  for  exe- 
cution, to  say  one  parting  word  to  his  deluded 
people ; — of  Sauterre,  who  commanded  the  drums 
and  trumpets  to  strike  up  to  stifle  his  voice,  and 
dragged  him  backward  to  the  machine  of  murder  ? 
This  nefarious  villain  (for  a  few  days  I  may  call 
Mm  so)  stands  high  in  France,  as  in  a  republick  of 
{obbers  and  murderers  he  ought.  What  hinders 
this  monster  from  being  sent  as  ambassador  to 
convey  to  his.  Majesty  the  first  compliments  of  his 
VOL.  IX.  I  brethrei^ 
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brethren,  the  Regicide  Dhrectory?  They  have  no 
tjiat  can  r^resent  them  more  properly.     I  ani 
dpate  the  day  of  his  arrival.     He  will  make 
publick  entry  into  London  on  one  of  the  pale  ho 
of  his  brewery.    As  he  knows  that  we  are  pie 
urith  the  Paris  taste  for  the  orders  of  Knighthood 
he  will  fling  a  bloody  sash  across  his  shoulders 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Guillotine,  surmounting 
Crown,  ai^ndant  to  the  ribband.     Thus  ado 
be  will  proceed  from  Whitechapel  to  the  further 
df  Pall- Mall,  all  the  musick  of  London  playing 
MarseiHois  Hymn  before  him,  and  escorted  by 
chosen  detachment  of  the  Legion  de  rEchaffi 
It  were  only  to  be  wished,  that  no  ill-fated  lo 
for  the  imprudence  of  his  zeal  may  stand  in  the 
pillory  at  Charing- Cross,  under  the  statue  of  King 
Charles  the  First,  at  the  time  of  this  grand  pnh^ 
cession,  lest  some  of  the  rotten  eggs,  which  thi^ 
Constitutional  Society  shall  let  fly  at  his  indiscreot; 
head,  may  hit  the  virtuous  murderer  of  his  King* 
They  might  soil  the  state  dress,  which  the  M inist^ 
of  so  many  crowned  heads  have  admired,  and  io 
tvhich  Sir  Clement  Cotterel  is  to  introdace  him 
at  St  James's. 

s  • 

^,;*  *^  In  the  Costume  assumed  by  the  members  of  the  l0gislatvot 
\*  body^  we,  almost  behold  the  revival  of  the  extinguished  insigtuB 
^  of  Knighthood;'  SfC,  SfC.  Sec  A  View  of  the  relative  SUti 
«f  Great-Britain  and  France  at  the  comroencemeftt  of  thi^ 
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If  Santerre  cannot  be  spared  froni  the  ^onstitu- 
jnal  butcheries  at  home,  Tallien  may  supply  his' 
:e,  and,  in  point  of  figure,  with  advantage.    He 
been  habituated  to  commissions ;  and  he  is  as- 
•M  qualified  as  Santerre  for  this.     Nero  wished 
Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.     The  wish  of 
more  exalted  Tallien,  when  he  sat  in  judgmient, 
J,  that  his  Sovereign  had  eighty-three  headsj  that 
ie  might  send  one  to  every  one  of  the  departments. 
Tallien  will  make  an  excellent  figure  at  Guildhall, 
at  the  next  SheriflF's  feast.     He  may  open  the  bait 
with  my  Lady  Mayoress.     But  this  will  be  after 
he  has  reth-ed  from  the  publick  table,  and  gone  into 
Ibe  private  room  for  the  enjoyment  of  more  sociaf 
and  unreserved  conversation  with  the  Ministers  of 
State  and  the  Judges  of  the  Bench.     There  these 
Mmisters  and  Magistrates  will  hear  him  entertain 
4e  worthy  Aldermen  with  an  instructing  and  pleas- 
ing narrative  of  the  manner,  in  which  he  made  the 
rich  citizens  of  Bourdeaux  squeak,  and  gently  led 
fhem  by  the  publick  credit  of  the  guillotine  to  dis- 
gorge their  anti-revolutionary  pelf. 

All  this  will  be  the  display,  and  the  town-talk, 
when  our  Regicide  is  on  a  visit  of  ceremony.  At 
bme  nothing  will  equal  the  pomp  and  splendour 
S  tiie  Hotel  de  la  Republiqtie.  There  another 
fcene  of  gaudy  grandeur  will  be  opened^  When 
Ibs  Citizen  Excellency  keeps  the  festival,  which 
*^ry  citiasea  id' ordered  to  observe^  for  the  ^oriou3 
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execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  renews  hi» 
oath  of  detestation  of  Kings,  a  grand  ball,  d, 
course^  will  be  given  on  tlie  occasion.  Then  what 
a  hurly-burly ; — what  a  crowding  ;7— what  a  glare  of 
a  thousand  flambeaus  in  the  square;— what  & 
clamour  of  footmen  contending  at  the  door;—, 
what  a  rattling  of  a  tiiousand  coaches  of  Duchesses^: 
Countesses  and  Lady  Marys,  choking  the  way^ 
and  overturning  each  other,  in  a  struggle,  who 
should  be  first  to  pay  her  court  to  the  Citayermef 
the  $pouse  of  the  twenty-first  husband,  he  the  bus-. 
band  of  the  thirty*first  wife,  and  to  hail  her  iii  the 
rank  of  honourable  matrons  before  the  four  day» 
duration  of  marriage  is  expired ! — Morals,  as  thej 
were :— decorum,  the  great  outguard  of  the  seX| 
and  the  proud  sentiment  of  honour,  which. makes 
virtue  more  respectable,  where  it  is,  and  conceall 
human  frailty,  where  virtue  may  not  be^  will  to 
banished  firom  this  land  of  propriety,  modesty,  aod 
reserve. 

We  had  before  an  Ambassador  firom  the  most 
Christian  King.  We  sliall  have  then  one,  perhaps 
two,'  as  lately,  from  the  most  antichristian  JR^r 
publick.  His  chapel  will  be  great  and  splendid} 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Reason  at 
Paris,  while  the  famous  ode  of  the  infamous  CheaM 
will  be  sung,  and  a  prostitute  of  the  street  ador^ 
as  a  goddess.  We  shall  thenjiave  a  French  Am" 
bassador  without  a  suspicion  of  Popery,  0^9 
iS  good 
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good  it  will  have :  it  will  go  some  way  in  (juietihg  Jj^/^^ 
the  "minds  of  that  Synod  of  zealous  Protestant  Lay  ^  -^-^^ 
Elders,  who  govern  Ireland  on  the  pacifick  prind-  gj^"^]^ 
pies  of  polemick  theology,  and  who  now,  from  dread  ^/^^^jl 
of  the  Pope,  cannot  take  a  cool  bottle  of  claret,  or  ^::^^  ^ 
enjoy  an  innocent  parliamentary  job,  with  any  tole-  ^^  *^ 
mble  quiet.  /^  >^  ^ 

So  far  as  to  the  French  communication  here :—    -  -^^E^ 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  our  communication  there  ?  ^^^^^^yrt^ 
We  know,  that  our  new  brethren,  whilst  they  every  >*^^2i^^ 
lAiere  shut  up  the  churches,  increased  in  Paris,  at 
one  time,  at  least  four-fold,  the  opera-houses,  the 
play-houses,  the  publick  shows  of  all  kinds;  and, 
e«en  in  their  state  of  indigence  and  distress,  iio  ex- 
pense was  spared  for  their  equipment  and  decora- 
Son.  They  were  made  an  affair  of  state.  There  is  no 
invention  of  seduction,  never  wholly  wanting  in  that 
place,  that  has  not  been  increased ;  brothels,  gam- 
ing-houses, every  thing.     And  there  is  no  ^oubt, 
but  when  they  are  settled  in  a  triumphant  peace, 
they  will  carry  all  these  arts  to  their  utmost  per-» 
fection,  and  cover  them  with  every  species  of  im- 
posing magnificence.     They  have  all  along  avowed 
them  as  a  part  of  their  policy;  and  whilst  they 
eorrupt  ydung  minds  through  pleasure,  they  form 
them  to  crimes.     Every  idea  of  corporal  gratifica- 
tion is  carried  to  the  highest  excess,  and  wooed 
with  all  the  elegance,  that  belongs  to  the  senses. 
AU  elegance  of  mind  and  manners  is  banished.   A 
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theatrical,  bom^astick,  windy  phraseology  of  heroicI( 
yirtuei  blended  and  mingled  up  with  a  worse  diaso? 
luteDe$s,  and  joined  to  a  murderous  and  savage  fe? 
rocity,  forms  the  tone  and  idiom  of  their  language 
wd  their  manners.     Any  one,  who  attends  to  all 
their  own  descriptions,  narratives,  and  dissertationS| 
will  find  in  that  whole  place  more  of  the  air  of  1^ 
body  of  assassins,  banditti,    house-breakers,  and 
outlawed  smugglers,  joioed  to  that  of  a  gang  of 
3troRing  players,  expelled  from  and  exploded  orr 
^rly  tlieatres,  with  their  prostitutes  in  a  brothel,  at 
their  debauches  ^nd  bacchanals,  than  any  thing  of 
the  ^efijied  apd  perfected  virtues,  or  tlie  polished,- 
mitigated  vices  of  a  great  capital. 
.   1$  it  fqr,  .this  benefit  we  open   "  the  usual  re]Br 
".tioi)§  of  peace  and  amity?"  Is  it  for  this  our 
youfh  of  botii.  sexes  are  to  form  themselves  by  tra- 
vel? Is.  ijt  for  tliis,  that  witii  expense  and  pains  we 
form  Jthqir  lisphig  infant  accents  to  the  language  oJ 
Fr^ce?:  I  shall  be  told  that  this  abominable  med- 
ley is  made  rather  to  revolt  young  and  ingenuoui 
ininds.    So  it  is  in  the  description.     So  perhaps  L 
may,  in  reality,  to  a  chosen  few.     So  it  may  be 
when  the  Magistrate,  the  Law,  and  the  Churcb 
frown  on  such  manners,  and  the  wretches,  to  whoc 
they  belong ;  when  they  are  chased  from  the  ey^ 
of.  day,  and  the  society  of  civil  life,   into  nigh^l 
,  cellars,  aqd  caves  and  woods.     But  when  these  me 
themselves  are  the  magistrates^  when  all  the  coj: 

sequenci 
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sequence,  weight  and  authority,  of  a  gi:eat  nation 
adopt  them ;  when  we  see  them  conjoined  with  vic- 
tory, glory,  power  and  dominion,  and  homage  paid 
to  them  by  every  Government,  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  downhill  should  not  be  slid  into,  recomr 
mended  by  every  thing,  which  has  opposed  it.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  no  young  man  can  go  to  any 
part  of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  of  pesti- 
lential conta^on  in  his  way :  and,  whilst  the  less 
active  part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched  by 
this  travel,  A^hilst  children  are  poisoned  at  these 
schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  finishing  hand  to  our 
mm.  No  factory  will  be  settled  in  France,  that 
will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French  Jaco- 
bins. The  minds  of  young  men,  of  that  descrip- 
tion, will  receive  a  taint  in  their  religion,  their 
morals,  and  their  politicks,  which  they  will  in  ^ 
short  tinae  communicate  to  the  whole  kingdom* 

Whilst  every  thing  prepares  the  body  to  debauch, 
and  the  mind  to  crime,  a  regular  church  of  avowed 
Atheispa,  established  by  law,  with  a  direct  and  san- 
guinary persecution  of  Christianity,  is  formed  tq 
prevent  all  amendment  and  remorse.  Conscience 
is  formally  deposed  from  its  dominion  over  the 
inind.  What  fills  the  measure  of  hori'our  is,  that 
schools  of  Atheism  are  set  up  at  the  pubhck  charge 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  That  some  English 
][)arents  will  be  wicked  enough,  to  send  their  chil- 
4rpn  to  such  schools  there  is  no  doubt     J3etter  this 

1 4  Island 
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Island  should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sea, 
than  that  (so  far  as  human  infirmity  admits)  it 
should  not  be  a  country  of  Religion  and  Morals. 

With  all  these  causes  of  corruption,  we  may  well 
judge  what  the  general  fashion  of  mind  will  be 
through  both  sexes  and  all  conditions.  Such  spec- 
tacles, and  such  examples,  will  overbear  all  the  laws, 
that  ever  blackened  the  cumbrous  volumes  of  our 
statutes.  When  Royalty  shall  have  disavowed  it- 
self; when  it  shall  have  relaxed  all  the  principles 
of  its  own  support ;  when  it  has  rendered  the  sys- 
tem of  Regicide  fashionable,  and  received  it  as 
triumphant,  in  the  very  persons,  who'  have  consoli- 
dated that  system  by  the  perpetration  of  everj 
crime ;  who  have  not  only  massacred  the  prince, 
but  the  very  laws  and  magistrates,  which  were  th€ 
Support  of  royalty,  and  slaughtered,  with  an  indis< 
criminate  proscription,  without  regard  to  either  sei 
or  age,  every  person,  that  was  suspected  of  an 
inclination  to  King,  Law,  or  Magistracy, — I  say, 
will  any  one  dare  to  be  loyal  ?  Will  any  one  pre* 
sume,  against  both  authority  and  opinion,  to  hold 
up  this  unfashionable,  antiquated,  exploded  con- 
stitution? 

The  Jacobin  faction  in  England  must  gi'ow  ii 
strength  and  audacity ;  it  will  be  supported  b" 
other  intrigues,  and  supplied  by  other  resources 
than  yet  we  have  seen  in  action.  Confounded  £ 
its  growth,  the  Government  may  fly  to  Parliame*: 

fC3 
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for  its  support.   But,  who  will  answer  for  the  temper   . 
of  a  House  of  Commons  elected  under  these  cir- 
cumstances  ?  Who  will  answer  for  the  coiirage  of 
a  House  of  Commons,  to  arm  the  Crown  with  the 
extraordinary  powers,  that  it  may  demand?  But 
the  ministers  will  not  venture  to  ask  half  of  what 
they  know  they  want.     They  will  lose  half  of  that 
half  in  the  contest :  and  wlicn  they  have  obtained 
their  nothing,  they  will  be  driven,  by  the  cries  of 
faction,  either  to  demolish  the  feeble  works  they 
have  thrown  up  in  a  hurry,  or,  in  effect,  to  aban- 
don tlieni.     As  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  not 
worth  mentioning.     The  Peers  ought  naturally  to 
be  the  pillars  of  the  Crown :  but,  when  their  titles 
are  rendered  contemptible,  and  their  property  in- 
vidious, and  a  part  of  their  weakness,   and  not  of 
their  strength,  they  will  b,e  found  so  many  degraded 
and  trembling  individual?,  who  will  seek  by  evasion 
to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  their  ruin.    Both  Houses 
will  be  in  perpetual  oscillation  between  abortive 
attempts  at  energy,  and  still  more  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  compromise.     You  will  be  impatient  of 
your  disease,  and  abhorrent  of  your  remedy.     'A 
spirit  of  subterfuge,  and  a  tone  of  apology,  will 
enter  into  all  your  proceedings,  whether  of  law  or 
legislation.     Your  Judges,    who  now   sustain   so 
masculine  an  authority,  will  appear  more  on  their 
trial  than    the   culprits  they  have   before  them. 

The 
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The  awful  frown  of  criminal  justice  wiH  be 
smootlied  into  the  sill}'  smile  of  seduction.  Judges 
will  think  to  insinuate  and  sooth  the  accused  into 
conviction  and  condemnation,  and  to  w  heedle  to 
ttie  gallows  tlie  most  artful  of  all  delinquents.  But 
they  will  not  be  so  wheedled.  They  will  not  sub- 
mit even  to  the  appearance  of  persons  on  their 
trial.  Their  claim  to  this  exemption  will  be  ad- 
mitted. The  place,  in  which  some  of  the  greatest 
names,  which  ever  distinguished  the  history  of  this 
country  have  stood,  will  appear  beneath  their  dig- 
nity. The  criminal  will  climb  from  the  dock  ta 
tlie  side- bar,  and  take  his  place  and  his  tea  with 
the  counsel.  From  the  bar  of  the  counsel,  by  i^ 
natural  progress,  he  will  ascend  to  the  bench,  which 
long  before  had  been  virtually  abandoned.  They, 
who  escape  from  justice,  will  not  suffer  a  questioq 
upon  reputation.  They  ^vill  take  the  crown  of  the 
causeway :  they  will  be  revered  as  martyrs ;  they 
will  triumph  as  conquerors.  Nobody  will  dare  to 
censure  that  popular  part  of  the  tribunal,  whose 
only  restraint  on  mis-judgment  is  the  censure  ci 
the  publick.  They,  who  find  fault  with  the  decision, 
will  be  represented  as  enemies  to  the  institution, 
Juries,  that  convict  for  the  Crown,  will  be  loaded 
with  obloquy.  The  Juries,  who  acquit,  will  be 
held  up  as  models  of  justice.  If  Parliament  orders 
a  prosecution,  and  fails,  (as  fail  it  will)  it  will  be 

treatecj 
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treated  to  its  face  as  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  mali- 
ciously to  prosecute.  Its  care  in  discovering  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state  ^ill  be  treated  as  a  forged 
plot  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  every 
such  discovery,  instead  of  strengthening  Govern- 
ment, will  weaken  its  reputation. 

In  this  state  things  will  be  suffered  to  proceed, 
Jest  measures  of  vigour  should  precipitate  a  crisis. 
The  timid  will  act  thus  from  character ;  the  wise 
from  necessity.     Our  laws  had  done  all,  that  the 
old  condition  of  things  dictated^  to  render  our 
Judges  erect  and  independent ;  but  they  mil  natu- 
rally fail  on  the  side,  upon  which  they  had  taken 
no  precautions.     The  judicial  magistrates  will  find 
themselves  safe  as  against  the  Croi^li,  whose  will 
is  not  their  tenure ;  the  power  of  executing  their 
office  will  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  those,  who 
deal  out  fame  or  abuse  as  they  think  fit.    They  will 
begin  rather  to  consult  their  own  repose,  and  theiir 
own  popularity,  than  the  critical  iand  perilous  trust, 
that  is  in  their  hands.    They  will  speculate  on  con- 
sequences, when  they  see  at  Court  an  ambassador, 
whose  robes  are  lined  with  a  scarlet  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  Judges.     It  is  no  wonder,  nor  are  they 
to  blame,  when  they  are  to  consider  how  they  shall 
answer  for  their  conduct  to  the  criminal  of  to-day 
tujmed  into  the  magistrate  of  to-morrow. 
The  Press— 

The 
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The  Army — 

When  thus  the  helm  of  justice  is  abandoned^ 
|in  universal  abandonment  of  all  other  posts  wiH 
succeed.  Government  will  be,  for  a  while,  the  sport 
of  contending  factions,  who,  whilst  they  fight  with 
one  another,  will  all  strike  at  her.  She  will  be 
t)uffetted  and  beat  forward  and  backward  by  the 
conflict  of  those  billows;  until  at  length,  tumbling 
from  the  Gallick  coast,  the  victorious  tenth  wave 
(shall  ride;  like  the  bore,  over  all  the  rest,  and 
poop  the  shattered,  weather-beateii,  leaky,  water- 
logged vessel,  and  sink  her  to  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss. 

Among  other  miserable  remedies,  that  have  been 
found  in  the  2nateria  viedica  of  the  old  college,  a 
change  of  Ministry  will  be  proposed ;  and  probably 
will  take  place.  They,  who  go  out,  can  never  long 
with  zeal  and  good  will  support  Government  in  the 
hands  of  tliose  they  hate.  In  a  situation  of  fatal, 
(iependence  on  popularity,  and  without  one  aid 
from  tlie  little  remaining  power  of  the  Crown,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  take  on  them  that 
odium,  \^hich  niore  or  less  attaches  upon  every 
exe^on  of  strong  power.  The  Ministers  of  popur 
larity  will  lo$e  all  their  credit  at  a  stroke,  if  they 
piffsue  any  of  thos^  means  necessary  to  give  life^ 
vigour,  and  consist^cg  to  Government.  They 
^ill  be  considered  a§  Venal  wretclies,  apostates, 

recreant 
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ant  to  all  their  own' principles,  acts  and  decla- 
is.  They  cannot  preserve  their  credit,  but 
straying  that  authority  of  which  they  are  the 
lians. 

)  be  sure  no  prognosticating  symptoms  of  these 
;s  have  as  yet  appeared :  nothing  even  re- 
eling their  beginnings..  May  they  never  appear ! 

these  prognostications  of  the  author  be  justly 
led  at,  and  speedily  forgotten.  If  nothing  as 
to  cause  them  has  discovered  itself,  let  us  con- 
•,  in  the  author's  excuse,  that  we  haVe  not  yet 

a  Jacobin  legation  in  England.     The  natural, 
ared,  sworn  ally  of  seditiou  has  not  yet  fixed 
ead-quarters  in  London, 
here  never  was  a  political  contest,  upon  better 
orse  grounds,  that  by  the  heat  of  party  spirit 

not  ripen  into  civil  confusion.  If  ever  a  party 
jrse  to  the  Crown  should  be  in  a  condition 
5  publickly  to  declare  itself  and  to  divide,  how- 
•  unequally,  the  natural  force  of  tlie  kingdom, 
r  are  sure  of  an  aid  of  fifty  thousand  men,  at 
days  warning,  from  the  bpposite  coast  of  France^ 
.  against  this  infusion  of  a  foreign  force  the 
mix  has  its  guarantees,  old  and  new.  But  I  - 
uld  be  glad  to  hear  something  said  of  -the 
istance,  which  loyal  subjects  in  France  have  re- 
ved  from  other  powers,  in  support  of  that  lawful 
vemment,  which  secured  their  lawful  property. 

I  should 
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I  should  be  glad  tx)  know,  if  they  aie  so  disposed 
to  a  neighbourly»  provident  and  sympathetick  at- 
tention to  their  publick  engagements,  by  what  meant 
they  are  to  come  at  us.  Is  it  from  the  powerful 
states  of  Holland  we  are  to  reclaim  our  guarantee? 
Is  it  from  the  King  of  Prussia^  and  his  steady  good 
affections,  and  his  powerful  navy,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  guarantee  of  our  security  ?  Is  it  from 
the  Netherlands,  which  the  French  may  cover  with 
the  swarms  of  their  citizen-soldiers  in  twenty-fOuf 
hours,  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  assistance  ?  Thi» 
is  to  suppose  too,  that  all  these  powers  have  no' 
views  offensive  or  necessities  defensive  of  their  own. 
They  will  cut  out  work  for  one  another,  and  France 
will  cut  out  work  for  them  all. 

That  the  Christian  Religion  cannot  exist  in  this 

country  mth  such  a  fraternity,  will  not,  I  think,  be 

disputed  with  me.     On  that  religion,  according  to 

jT^^  our  mode,  all  our  laws  and  institutions  stand  as 


y  upon  their  base.  That  scheme  is  supposed  in  every 
^^^  transaction  of  life ;  and  if  that  were  done  away, 
,^  gst^  every  thing  else,  as  in  France,  must  be  changed 
t^€^  along  with  it.  Thus,  rehgion  perishing,  and  with  it 
w.  this  constitution,  it  is  a  matter  of  endless  medita- 

tion what  order  of  tilings  would  follow  it.  But 
what  disorder  would  fill  the  space  between  the  pr^ 
sent  and  that,  which  is  to  come,  in  the  gross,  is  no 
matter  of  doubtful  conjecture.    It  is  a  great  evil 

that 
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that  of  a  civil  war.  But  in  that  state  of  things,  a 
'  civil  war,  Avhich  would  give  to  good  men  and  a 
good  cause  some  means  of  struggle,  is  a  blessing 
of  comparison  that  England  will  not  enjoy.  The 
moment  the  struggle  begins,  it  ends.  They  talk  of 
Mr.  Hume's  Eutlianasia  of  the  British  Constitution, 
gently  expiring,  without  a  groan,  in  the  paternal 
amis  of  a  mere  Monarchy.— In  a  Monarchy ! — fine 
trifling  indeed— There  is  no  such  Euthanasia  for 
the  British  Constitution — 

The  manuscript  copy  of  ibis  Letter  ends  here. 
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A    LETTER 

to    THE    EMPRESS   OF    RUSSIA. 

Madam, 

The  Comte  de  Woronzow,  your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's Minister,  and  Mr.  Fawkener,  have  informed 
me  of  tlie  very  gracious  manner,  in  which  your  Im- 
perial Majesty,  and,  after  your  example,  the  Arch- 
duke and.  Archduchess,  have  condescended  to 
accept  my  humble  endeavours  in  tlie  service  of 
that  cause,  which  connects  the  rights  and  duties  of 
Sovereigns  with  the  ti'ue  interest  and  happiness  of 
their  People. 

If,  confiding  in  tides  derived  from  your  own 
goodness,  I  venture  to  address  directly  to  your  Im- 
perial Majesty  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for 
so  distinguished  an  honour,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  a  presumptuous  intrusion.  I  hope,  too,  that 
the  willing  homage  I  pay  to  the  high  and  ruling 
virtues,  which  distinguish  your  Imperial  Majesty, 
and  which  form  the  felicity  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
world,  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  language  of 
adulation  to  power  and  greatness.  In  iiiy  humble 
situation,  I  can  behold  Majesty  in  its  splendour 
without  behig  dazzled,  and  I  am  capable  of  re- 
specting it  in  its  fall. 

It 
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'=  It  is,  Madam,  from  my  strong  sense  of  what  is 
diie  to  dignity  in  undeserved  misfortune,  that  I  ani. 
led  to  felicitate  your  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  use 
you  have  lately  made  of  your  power.  The  Princes 
and  Nobility  of  France,  who  from  honour  and 
duty,  from  blood  and  from  principle,  are  attached: 
to  that  unhappy  Crown,  have  experienced  your. 
&vour  and  countenance:  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  w  ill  finally  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  your 
protection.  The  generosity  of  your  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty has  induced  you  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
cause ;  and  your  sagacity  ha^  made  you  perceive, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Sovereign  of  France  the 
cause  of  all  Sovereigns  is  tried ;  that  in  the  case 
of  its  church  the  cause  of  all  churches ;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  its  nobility  is  tried  the  cause  of  all 
the  respectable  orders  of  all  society,  and  even  of 
society  itself. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  sent  your  Minister 
toreade  where  the  Crown  of  France,  in  this  dis- 
astrous eclipse  of  royalty,  can  alone  truly  and 
freely  be  represented ; — that  is,  in  its  royal  blood, 
■^where  alone  the  Nation  can  be  represented — that 
is,  in  its  natural  and  inherent  dignity.  A  Throne 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  prison.  The  honour  of 
a  nation  •onnot  be  represented  by  an  assembly, 
which  disgraces  and  degrades  it ;  at  Coblentz  only 
the  King  and  the  Nation  of  France  are  to  be 
found.  . 

YOL.  IX.  »  Your 
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Your  Imperial  Majesty,  who  reigns  and  lives  fof 
glofy,  has  nobly  and  wisely  disdained  to  asso^iat^ 
yoUr  Cro\vn  with  a  faction,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  subversion  of  all  Thrones. 

You  have  not  recognized  this  universal  publick 
^nemy  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Europe.     You 
have  refused  to  sully  the  lustre  of  your  Empire  bjr 
toy  communion  with  a  bbdy  of  fahiitical  usurpers 
tod  tyrants,  drawn  out  of  the   dregs  of  society, 
and  exalted  to  their  evil  eminence  by  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes ;  an  assemblage  of  tyrants,  wholly 
destitute  of  any  distinguished  qualification,  in  a 
single  person  amongst  them,    that  can  cortimand 
reverence  from  our  reason,  or  seduce  it  from  ont 
prejudices.    These  enemies  of  Sovereigns,  if  at  aft 
acknowledged,  must  be  acknowledged  on  accouflf 
of  that  enmity  alone.    They  have  nothing  else  tB 
recommend  them.  ' 

Madam,  it  is  dangerous  to  praise  any  human 
virtue  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  taskfi^ 
which  it  imposes  on  itself.  But,  in  expressing  ihf 
part  of  what,  I  hope,  is,  or  will  become,^  the  ge- 
neral voice,  in  admiration  of  what  you  havfe  done, 
I  run  no  risk  at  all.  With  your  Imperial  Majesty, 
declaration  and  execution,  beginning  and  conclusiofi^ 
are,  at  their  different  seasons^  one  and  the  sami 
thing. 

On  the  faith  and  declaration  of  some  of  tlie  fmt 
Potentates  of  Europe,  several  thousand*  of  persoift^ 
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comprehending  the  best  men,  and  the  best  gentle* 
men,  in  France,  have  given  up  their  country,  their 
houses,  their  fortunes,  their  professional  situation, 
their  all ;  and  are  now  in  foreign  lands,  struggling 
under  the  most  grievous  distresses.     Whatever  ap- 
pearances may  menace,  nobody  fears  that  they  can 
be  finally  abandoned.    Such  a  dereliction  could  not 
be  without  a  strong  imputation  on  the  publick  and 
private  honour  of  Sovereignty  itself,  nor  without 
an  irreparable  injury  to  its  interests.    It  would  give 
occasion  to  represent  Monarchs  as  natural  enemies 
to  each  other;  and  that  they  never  support  or 
countenance  any  subje.cts  of  a  Brother  Prince,  ex- 
cept when  they  rebel  against  him.    We  individuals, 
mere  spectators  of  the  scene,  but  who  seek  our 
liberties  under  the  shade  of  legal  authority,  and  of 
course  sympathize  with  the  sufferers  in  that  capse, 
never  can  permit  ourselves  to  believe,  that  such  an 
event  can  disgrace  the  history  of  our  time.     The 
only  thing  to  be  feared  is  delay ;  in  which  are  in- 
cluded  many  mischiefs.     The   constancy  of  the 
oppressed  will   be  broken ;  the  power  of  tyrants 
will  be    confirmed.     Already    the    multitude    of 
French  Ofiicers,  drawn  from  their  several  corps  by 
hopes  inspired  by  the  freely  declared  disposition  of 
Sovereigns,  have  left  all  the  posts,  in  which  they 
might  one  day  have  effectually  served  the  good 
tause,  abandoned  to  the  enemy, 

K  u  Your 
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Your  Imperial  ^lajosty's  just  influence,  w  Iiich  i^ 
still  greater  than  your  extensive  power,  will  animate 
and   expedite    the   efforts   of    other    Sovereigns. 
Trom  your  wisdom  otlier  Stiites  will  leani,  that 
they,  who  >vait  until  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  are 
at  once  in  motion,  can  never  move  at  all.    It  would 
add  to  tlic  unexamj)leci  calamities  of  our  time,  if 
the  uncommon   union  of   sentiment  in  so  many 
Powers  should  prove  the  veiy  cause  of  defeating 
the  benefit,  which  ouglit  to  tlow  from  tlieir  general 
good  disposition.     No  Sovereign  can  run  any  risk 
from  the  designs  of  other  Powers  whilst  -engaged 
in  thio  glorious  and  necessary  work.     If  any  at- 
tempt could  be  feared,  your  Imperial   Majesty's 
power  and  justice  would  secure  your  Allies  against 
all  danger.     IMadam,  your  glory  will  be  complete, 
if,  after  having  given  peace  to  Europe  by  youic 
moderation,  you  shall  bestow  stability  on  all  it^ 
Governments  by  your  vigour  and  decision.     The 
debt,  which  your  Imperial  Majesty's  august  prede- 
cessors have  contracted  to  the  ancient  manners  o: 
Europe,  by  means  of  which  they  civilized  a  vas; 
empire,  will  be  nobly  repaid  by  preserving  those 
manners  from  the  hideous  cliansc,  with  which  the% 
are  now  menaced.     Ey  the  inteiTention  of  Russifi 
the  world  will  be  preserved  from  barbarism  anc 
ruin. 

A  private  individual,  of  a  remote  country,  iz 

himse'l 
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himself  wholly  without  importance,  unauthorized 
and  unconnected,  not  as  an  English  subject,  but  as 
t  citizen  of  the  world,  presumes  to  submit  his 
thoughts  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  Sove- 
reigns, that  Europe  has  seen.  He  does  it  without 
fear,  because  he  xloes  not  involve  iu  his  weakness 
(if  such  it  is)  his  King,  his  country,  or  his  friends. 
He  is  not  afraid  that  he  shall  oft'end  your  Imperial 
Majesty ;  because,  secure  in  itself,  true  greatness 
is  always  accessible ;  and  because  respectfully  to 
speak,  what  we  conceive  to  be  truth,  is  tlie  best 

Aomage,  whichcan  be  paid  to  true  dignity. 

.    I  am,  Madam,  with  the  utmost  possible  respect 

Jiid  veneration. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty 's^ 

most  obedient 
aod  most  humble  Servant* 
.  Beaconsfiekl,  ,  E<l^n,  Burkc^ 

^^Qv^mber  ist,  1791* 
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LETTER  TO  Sir  CHARLES  BINGHAM,  Bart. 

ON  THE  IRISH  ABSENTEE  TAX* 

Dear  Sir, 

I  A  M  much  flattered  by  your  very  obliging  Letter; 
and  the  rather,  because  it  promises  an  opening  to 
our  future  correspondence.  This  may  be  my  only 
indemnification  for  very  great  losses.  One  of  the 
piost  odious  parts  of  the  proposed  Absentee  Ta.% 
is  its  tendency  to  separate  friends,  and  to  make  as 
ugly  breaches  in  private  society,  as  it  qiust  make  i» 
the  unity  of  the  great  political  body.  I  am  sur^ 
ihdit  much  of  the  satisfaction  of  some  circles  ip 
London  will  be  lost  by  it,  Do  you  think  that  our 
friend  Mrs.  Vesey  will  suffer  her  husband  to  vote 
for  a  Tax,  that  is  to  destroy  the  evenings  at  Bolton 
Row  ?  I  trust  we  shall  have  other  supporters  of  the 
same  sex,  equally  powerful,  and  equally  deserving 
to  be  so,  who  will  not  abandon  the  common  cause 

*  Frojn  authentick  documents,  found  with  the  copy  of  this 
Letter  among  Mr.  Burke's  papers,  it  appears,  that  in  the  year 
1773  a  project  of  imposing  a  Tax  upon  all  Proprietors  of 
Landed  Instates  in  Ireland,  whose  ordinaxy  residence  should  be 
^n  Great  Britain/  had  been  adopted  and  avowed  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  at  that  tin^e.  A  remonstrance  against  this 
measure,  as  highly  unjust  and  impolitick,  was  presented  to  the 
Ministers  by  several  of  the  principal  Ixish  Absentees,  a^d  tbf 
project  was  subsequently  abandoned. 
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their  own  Ub^ptfes  an4  pur  ssUiisfactions.  We 
Jl  be  barbarized  oo  both  sides  of  the  wa*er,  if  v 
I  do  not  see  ooe  ^ojher  now  apd  then,  Wa 
iH  sink  into  surly,  brutish  Johns^  a,nd  You  will 
generate  into  wild  Irish.  It  is  iippossible,  that 
should  be  the  wiser,  or  tbe  more  agreeable^ 
tainly  we  shall  not  love  one  another  the  bett^er, 
this  forced  separatioip,  which  our  Miiiusters,  wiio 
e  already  done  so  muph  for  the  dissolution  of 
ry  other  sort  of  good  connection,  are  now  me- 
itbg  for  the  further  improvement  of  this  too 
I  united  Empire.  Their  next  step  will  be  to 
ourage  all  the  colonies,  about  thirty  separate 
emments,  to  keep  their  people  from  all  mter-r 
rse  with  each  other,  and  with  the  mother  coun- 
A  gentleman  of  New  York,  or  Barbadoes, 
be  as  much  gazed  at,  as  a  strange  animal  from 
va  Zembla  or  Otaheite ;  and  those  rogues  the. 
rellers  will  tell  us  what  stories  they  please  about 
>r  old  Ireland. 

!n  all  seriousness  (though  I  am  a  great  deal  more 
a  Jialf  serious  in  what  I  have  been  saying)  I 
I  upon  this  projected  Tax  in  a  very  evil  light ;  J 
ik  it  is  not  advisable ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  neces* 
J ;  and  as  it  is  not  a  ipere  matter  of  finance, 
involves  a  political  question  of  much  import^ 
e,  I  consider  the  principle  ^nd  precedent  as  Tar 
se  than  the  thing  itself.  You  are  too  kind  ijn 
gining  I  can  suggest  any  thing  new  upon  \hp 

£  4  subject 
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subject.     The  objections  to  it  are  very  glaring,  and 
must  strike  the  eyes  of  all  those,  who  have  not 
their  reasons   for  shutting  them   against  evideol 
truth.     I  have  no  feelings  or  opinions  on  this  sub* 
ject,  which  I  do  not  partake  with  all  tlie  sensible 
and  informed  people,  that  I  meet  with.     At  first  I 
could  scarcely  meet  with  any  one,  who  could  be- 
lieve that  this  sche;ne  originated  from  the  £nglid) 
Government     They  considered  it  not  .only  as  ab- 
surd, but  as  something  monstrous  and  unnaturak 
In  the  first  instance,  it  strikes  at  the  powar  of  thn 
Country;  in  the  end,  at  the  union  of  the  whole 
Empire.     I  do  not  mean  to  express,  most  certainly 
I  do  not  entertain  in  my  mind,  any  thing  invidious 
concerning  the  superintendbg  authority  of  Great 
Britain.     But  if  it  be  true,  that  the  several  bodieSi 
which  make  up  this  complicated  mass,  are  to  b^ 
preserved  as  one  Empire,  an  authority  sufficient  bi 
preserve  that  unity,  and  by  its  equal  weight  anc 
pressure  to  consolidate  the  various  parts,  that  coo^ 
pose  it,  must  reside  somewhere:  that  somewhere 
can  only  be  in  England.     Possibly  any  one  Men*- 
ber,  distinctly  taken,  might  decide  in  favour  of  that 
residence  within  itself;  but  certainly  no  Member 
^would  give  its  voice  for  any  other  except  this.    So 
that  I  look  upon  the  residence  of  the   supreme 
power  to  be  settled  here ;  not  by  force,  or  tyranny, 
or  even  by  mere  long  usage,  but  by  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  tfee  joint  consent  of  the  whole  body.. 
-     .     •      18  .  ^  If 
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•»  If  all  this  be  admitted,  then  without  question 
this  Country  must  have  the  sole  right  to  the  Im- 
perial  Legislation;  by  which  I  mean,  that  law, 
which  regulates  the  polity  and  economy  of  the  se- 
veral parts,  as  they  relate  to  one  another  and  to  the 
whole.  But  if  any  of  the  parts,  which  (not  for 
oppression  but  for  order)  are  placed  in  a  subordi- 
nate situation,  will  assume  to  themselves  the  power 
i)f  hindering  or  checking  the  resort  of  their  muni- 
cipal subjects:  to  the  centre,  gr  even  to  any  other 
part  of  the  Eijipire,  they  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  imperial  rights,  which  do  not,  which  cannot,  be-^ 
long  to  thepi,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  destroy 
the  happy  arrangement  of  the  entire  Empire. 

A  free  communication,  by  discretionary  residence^ 
is  necessary  to  all  the  other  purposes  of  communi^^ 
cation.  For  what  purpose  are  the  Irish  and  Plan- 
tation laws  sent  hither,  but  as  means  of  preservmg 
this  sovereign  constitution  ?  Whether  such  a  con- 
stitution was  originally  right  or  wrong,  this  is  not 
the  time  of  day  to  dispute.  If  any  evils  arise  from 
it,  let  us  not  strip  it  of  what  may  be  useful  in  it. 
By  taking  the  English  Privy  Council  into  your  Le- 
gislature, you  obtain  a  new,  a  further,  and,  possibly, 
a  more  liberal  consideration  of  all  your  acts.  If  a 
local  Legislature  shall  by  oblique  means  tend  to  de- 
prive any  of  the  people  of  this  benefit,  and  shaH 
make  it  penpal  to  them  to  follow  into  England  the 
jaws,  which  may  affect  them,  then  the  English 
Privy  Council  will  have  to  decide  upon  your  acts, 

without 
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lirithout  those  lighted  that  may  enable  theift  to  judge 
upon  what  grounds  you  made  them,  or  how  tar  thej 
ougiit  to  be  modified,  received,  or  rejected. 

To  what  end  is  the  ultimate  appeal  in  judicature 
lodged  in  this  kingdom,  if  men  may  be  disabled 
from  following  tlieir  suits  here,  and  may  be  taxei 
into  an  absolute  denial  of  justice  f  You  observe, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  I  do  not  assert,  that,  in  aU  t:aees, 
two  shillings  will  necessarily  cut  off  tliis  means  of 
correcting  legislative  and  judicial  mistakes,  vfA 
thus  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  I  might  indeed 
state  cases,  in  which  this  very  quantum  of  tax 
would  be  fully  sufficient  to  defeat  this  right.  But 
I  argue  not  on  the  case,  but  on  the  principle,  and  I 
am  sure  the  principle  implies  it.  They,  who  roay 
testrain,  may  prohibit.  They,  who  may  impose  two 
Schillings,  may  impose  ten  shillings,  in  the  pound; 
end  those,  who  may  condition  the  Tax  to  six  months 
tonual  absence,  may  carry  that  condition  to  six 
•weeks,  or  even  to  six  days,  and  thereby  totally  de- 
feat the  wise  means,  which  have  been  provided  for 
extensive  and  impartial  justice,  and  for  orderly 
well-poised,  and  well-connected  government. 

'  What  is  taxing  the  resort  to  and  residence  in  any 
place,  but  declaring  that  your  connection  with  that 
place  is  a  grievance  ?  Is  not  such  an  Irish  Tax,  as 
is  now  proposed,  a  virtual  declaration  that  England 
is  a  foreign  country,  and  a  renunciatiDn  on  your 
part  of  the  principle  of  common  naturalizaiioft, 
•which  runs  through  this  whole  empire  .^ 


/ 
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.  Do  you,  or  does  any  Irish  Gentleman,  think  it  a 
mean  privilege,  that,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot 
upon  this  ground,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
an  Englishman  ?  You  will  not  be  pleased  with  a 
law,,  which  by  its  operation  tends  to  disqualify  you 
from  a  seat  in  this  Parliament ;  and  if  your  own 
virtue  or  fortune,  or  if  that  of  your  children,  should 
cany  .you  or  them  to  it,  should  you  like  to  be 
excluded  from  the  possibility  of  a  Peerage  in  this 
kiogdom?  If  in  Ireland  we  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  residence  in  Great  Britain  is  a  political  evil, 
and  to  be  discouraged  by  penal  Taxes,  you  must 
necessarily  reject  all  the  privileges  and  benefits, 
which  are  connected  with  such  a  residence. 

I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  citizen  of  Dublin, 
who  looks  no  farther  than  his  counter,  may  think, 
that  Ireland  wUl  be  repaid  for  such  a  loss  by  any 
ismall  diminution  of  Taxes,  or  any  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  money,  that  may  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  claret  or  groceries  in  his  Corporation* 
In  such  a  man  an  errour  of  that  kind,  as  it  would  be 
natural,  would  be  excusable.  But  I  cannot  Ihink, 
that  any  educated  man,  any  man,  who  looks  with 
an  enlightened  eye  on  the  interest  of  Ireland,  can 
believe,  that  it  is  not  highly  for  the  advantage  of 
Ireland,  that  this  Parhament,  which,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  whether  we  will  or  not,  will  make  some 
Laws  to  bind  Ireland,  should  always  have  in  it  some 
persons,  who,  by  connection,  by  property,  or  by 
l^ly  prepossessions  and  affections,  are  attached  to 

the- 
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itie  welfare  of  that  country.  I  am  so  clear  upon 
this  point,  not  only  from  the  clear  reason  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  constant  course  of  my  observa- 
tion, by  now  having  sat  eight  Sessions  in  Parliament, 
tliat  I  declare  it  to  you,  as  my  sincere  opinion,  that 
(if  you  must  do  either  the  one  or  the  odier)  it 
would  be  wis^r  by  far,  and  far  better  for  Ireland, 
that  some  new  privileges  should  attend  tlie  estates 
of  Irishmen,  IVlembers  of  the  two  Houses  here, 
than  that  their  characters  should  be  stained  by 
penal  impositions,  and  their  properties  loaded  by 
unequal  and  unheard-of  modes  of  Taxation.  I  do 
really  trust,  that,  when  tlie  matter  comes  a  little  ta 
be  considered,  a  majority  of  our  gentlemen  will 
never  consent  to  estabUsh  such  a  principle  of  dis- 
qualification against  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  schemes  of  ai 
transitory  Administration  of  the  Cockpit  or  the' 
Castle,  or  in  compliance  with  the .  hghtest  part  of 
the  most  vulgar  and  transient  popularity,  fix  so  ir- 
repardble  ^  injury  on  the  permanent  interest  of 
their  country. 

This  Law  seems,  therefore,  to  me,  to  go  directly  : 
against  the  fundamental  points  of  the  legislative 
imd  judicial  Constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
against  the  happy  communion  of  their  privileges. 
33 ut  there  is  anotlier  matter  in  the  Tax  proposed,' 
that  contradicts  as  eseentially  a,  very  gi'eat  principle, 
necessary  for  preserving  the  union  of  the  various 
parts  Qt  a  State ;.  because  it.  doeia,  in  effect,  dis- 

countenancQ 
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countenance,  mutual  intermarriage  and  inheritance; 
Ihings,  that  bind  countries  more  closely  together, 
thaa  any  Laws  or  Constitutions  whatsoever.  Is  it 
right,  that  a  woman,  who  marries  into  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  well  purchases  her  jointure  or  her  dower 
there,  should  not  after  her  husband's  death  have  it 
in  her  choice  to  return  to  her  country  and  her 
friends  without  being  taxed  for  it  ? 

If  an  Irish  heiress  should  mairy  into  an  English 
family,  and  that  great  property  in  both  countries 
should  thereby  come  to  be  united  in  this  common 
ssue,  shall  the  descendant  of  that  marriage  aban- 
Ion  his  natural  connection,  his  family  interests,  his 
)ublick  and  his  private  duties,  and  be  compelled  to 
ake  up  his  residence  in  Ireland?  Is  there  any  sense 
)r  any  justice  in  it,  unless  you  affirm  that  there 
ihould  be  no  such  intermaiTiage,  and  no  such  mu- 
Mdl  inheritance  between  the  Natives?  Is  there  a 
ihadow  of  reason,  that  because  a  Lord  Rocking- 
tiam,  a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  Sir  George  Saviile, 
possess  property' in  Ireland,  which  has  descended 
to  tbem  without  any  act  of  theirs,  they  should 
abandon  their  duty  in  Parliament,  and  spend  the 
winters  in  Dublin  ?  or,  having  spent  the  Session  in 
Westminster,  must  they  abandon  their  seats  and  al! 
their  family  interests  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
^nd  pass  the  rest  of  the  year  in  W  icklqw,  in  Cork, 
or  T}Tone  ? 

See  what  the  consequence  must  Ije  from  a  mu- 
nicipal 
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nicipal  Legislature  considering  itself  as  an  tincofi* 
nected  body,  and  attempting  to  enforce  a  partial  re^ 
sidence.     A  man  may  have  property  in  more  parts 
than  two  of  this  empire.     He  may  have  property  in 
Jamaica  and  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Ireland.   I  know  some,  that  have  property  in  all 
of  them,     what  shall  we  say  to  this  case  ?  After  the 
poor  distracted  citizen  of  the  whole  empire  has,  in 
compliance  with  your  partial  Law,  removed  his 
family,  bid  adieu  to  his  connections,  and  settled 
himself  quietly  and  snug  in  a  pretty  box,  by  the 
Liflfey,  he  hears  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  of  opinion,  that  all  English  estates  ought  to 
be  spent  in  England,  and  that  they  will  tax  him 
double  if  he  does  not  return.     Suppose  him,  then, 
(if  the  nature  of  the  two  Laws  will  permit  it)  pro- 
viding a  flying  camp,  and  dividing  his  year,  as  wel' 
as  he  can,  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  at 
the  charge  of  two  town-houses,  and  two  countiy- 
houses,  in  both  kingdoms;  in  this  situation  he  re- 
ceives an  account  that  a  Law  is  transmitted  from 
Jamaica,  and  another  from  Pensylvania,  to  tax  Ab- 
sentees from  these  provinces,  which  are  impoverished 
by  the  European  residence  of  the  possessors  of  their 
lands.     How  is  he  to  escape  this  ricochet  cross- 
^ring  of  so  many  opposite  batteries  of  police  and   ^ 
regulation  }    If  he  attempts  to  comply,  he  is  likely    \ 
to  be  more  a  citizen  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean  and  the 
Irish  Sea,  than  of  any  of  these  countries.    The 

matter 
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matter  is  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  and  while  ever 
the  idea  of  mutual  marriages,  inheritances,  pur- 
chases^and  privileges  subsist,  can  never  be  earned 
into  execution  with  common  sense  or  common 
justice. 

I  do  not  know  how  gentlemen  of  Ireland  recon- 
cile such  an  idea  to  their  own  liberties,  or  to  the 
natural  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  estates.     If  any* 
of  their  c^iildren  should  be  left  in  a  minority,  and  a 
guardian  should  think,  as  many  do,  (it  matters  not 
whether  properly  or  no)  that  his  Ward  had  better  be 
educated  in  a  School  or  University  here,  than  in 
Ireland,  is  he  sure,  tliat  he  can  justify  the  bringing 
a  Tax  of   ten  per-cent.  perhaps  twenty,   on  hia 
pupil's  estate,  by  giving  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
best  education   in  general,    or  the  best  for  that 
pupil's  particular  character  and  circumstances?  Can 
he  justify  his  sending  him  to  travel,   a  necessary 
part  of  the  higher  style  of  education,  and,  notwith- 
standing what  some  narrow  writers  have  said,   of 
great  benefit  to  all  countries,  but  very  particularly 
«o  to  Ireland?  Suppose  a  guardian,  under  the  au- 
thority or  pretence  of  such  a  Tax  of  police,  had 
prevented  our  dear  friend,  Lord  Charlemont,  from 
going  abroad,  would  he  have  lost  no  satisfaction  ? 
Would  his  friends  have  lost  nothing  in  tlie  com-' 
panion?   Would  his  country  have  lost  nothing  in 
the  cultivated  taste,  with  which  he  has  adorned  it 
in  so  many  ways  ?  His  natural  elegance  of  mind 
Would  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal;  but  I  will  vefl- 

turt 
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ture  ta  assert,  m  itliout  the  danger  of  being  contra* 
dieted^  that  he  adorns  his  present  residence  in 
Ireland  much  the  more  for  having  resided"*a  long 
time  out  of  it.  Will  Mr.  Flood  himself  think  he 
ought  to  have  been  driven  by  Taxes  i^ito  Ireland, 
whilst  he  prepared  himself,  by  an  English  education, 
to  understand  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject in  Ireland,  or  to  support  the  dignity  of  Govern- 
ment there,  according  as  his  opinions,  or  the  situation 
of  things,  may  lead  him  to  take  either  part,  upon 
respectable  principles  ?  I  hope  it  is  not  forgot,  that 
an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament  sends  its  youth  to  En- 
^and  for  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  compels  a 
residence  in  the  Inns  of  Court  here  for  some  years. 
Will  you  send  out  with  one  breath,  and  recall  with 
imother  ?  This  Act  plainly  provides  for  that  inter- 
course, which  supposes  the  strictest  union  in  law^ 
and  policy,  in  both  which  the  intended  Tax  sup- 
poses an  entire  separation. 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  into  all  the  inconve- 
luences  this  Tax  will  lead  to,  in  the  conduct  of  • 
private  life,  and  the  use  of  propertj\  How  many  | 
infirm  people  are  obliged  to  change  their  climate,  j 
whose. life  depends  upon  that  change?  How  many  i 
families  straitened  in  their  circumstances  are  there,  1 
who  i'tom  the  shame,  sometimes  from  the  utter  iTOr 
possibility  otherwise  of  retrenching,  are  obliged  to 
rdoiove  from  their  country,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  estates  in  their  families.     You  begin,  then,  tP 

l^urthen  thesq  people  precisely  at  the  tipae,  .wh.ep  ; 

.      their 
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iheir  circumstances  of  health  and  fortune  render 
them  rather,  objects  of  relief  and  commiseration. 

I  know  very  well,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
money  of  every  subordinate  cotmtry  will  flow  to- 
wards the  metropohs.  This  is  unavoidable.  Other 
inconveniences  too  will  result  to  particular  pajrts : 
—and  why?  Why,  because  they  are  particular 
parts;  each  a  member  of. a  greater^  and  not  an 
whole  within  itself.  But  those  members  are  to  con*- 
fiider^  whether  these  inconveniences  are  not  fiiUy 
balf^nfced,  jierhaps  more  than  balanced,  by  the 
united  strength  of  a  great  and  compact,  body.  I  anpi 
8ensil?le  too  of  a,  difficulty,  that  will  be  started 
against  the  application  of  some  of  the  principles, 
which  I  reason  upon,  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  It 
will  be  saidj  that  Ireland,  ip  many  particulars,  js 
not  bound  to  consider  itself  as  a  part  of  the  British , 
body ;  because  this  country,  in  many  instances,  is 
mistaken  enough  to  treat  you  as  foreigners,  and 
draws  away  your  money  by  Absentees,  without 
suffering  you  to  enjoy  your  jiatural  advantages  ia 
trade  and  commerce.  No  man  living  loves  restric- 
tive regulations  of  any  kind  less  than  myself;  at 
best,,  nine  times  in  ten,  they  are  little  better  than 
laborious  and  vexatious  follies*  Often,  as  in  vour' 
case,  they  are  great  oppressions,  as  well  as  great' 
absurdities.  But  still  an  injury  is  not  always  a 
reason  for  retaliation;  nor  is  the  folly  of  others^ 
with  regard  to  us,  a  feason  for  imitating  it,  with 
tegard  to  them.     Before  we  atternptto  retort,  we 

VOL.  ix«  L       .  ought 
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ought  to  considery  whether  we  may  not  injure  our* 
selves  even  more  than  our  adversary ;  since  in  the 
contest,  who  shall  go  the  greatest  length  in  absur- 
dity, tlie  victor  is  generally  the  greatest  sufferer. 
Besides,  when  there  is  an  unfortunate  emulation  in 
restraints  and  oppressions,  the  question  of  strength 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  little  becomes  the 
feeble  to  be  unjust.  Justice  is  the  shield  of  tlie 
■  weak ;  and  when  they  choose  to  lay  this  down, 
and  fight  naked  in  the  contest  of  mere  power,  the 
event  will  be  what  must  be  expected  from  such 
imprudence. 

I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  running  into  this 
length.  You  want  no  arguments  to  convince  you 
on  this  subject ;  and  you  want  no  resources  of  mat- 
ter to  convince  others.  I  ought  too  to  ask  pardon 
for  having  delayed  my  answer  so  long ;  but  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  on  Tuesday,  in  town,  and  I  was  . 
obliged  to  come  to  the  country  on  business.  From  : 
the  country  I  write  at  present ;  but  this  day  I  shall 
go  to  town  again.  I  shall  see  Lord  Rockingham, 
who  has  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  making  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  inconsiderate  measure. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  tlie  papers,  which 
will  give  you  information  of  the  steps  he  has  taken. 
He  has  pursued  this  business  with  the  foresight, 
diligence,  and  good  sense,  with  which  he  generally 
resists  unconstitutional  attempts  of  Govemment 
A  life  of  disinterestedness,  generosity,  and  publick 

.spiriti 
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spirit,  are  his  titles  to  have  it  believed,  that  the 
effect,  which  the  Tax  may  have  upon  his  private 
property,  is  not  the  sole  nor  the  principal  motive  to 
his  exertions.  I  know  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
opposition  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  carried  on  with 
that  spirit,  as  if  no  aid  was  expected  from  this 
country ;  and  here,  as  if  nothing  would  be  done  in 
Ireland — many  things  have  teen  lost  by  not  acting 
in  this  manner. 

I  am  told  that  you  are  not  likely  to  be  alone  in 
the  generous  stand  you  are  to  make  against  this 
unnatural  monster  of  Court  popularity.  It  is  said, 
Mr.  Hussey,  who  is  so  very  considerable  at  present, 
and  who  is  every  thing  in  expectation,  will  give  you 
his  assistance.  I  rejoice  to  see  (that  very  rare  spec- 
tacle)  a  good  mind,  a  great  genius,  and  publick  ac- 
tivity, united  together,  and  united  so  early  in  life. 
By  not  running  into  every  popular  humour,  he  may 
depend  upon  it  the  popularity  of  his  character  ^viU 
wear  the  better. 

Non  ponebat  eoim  nimores  ante  salutem ; 
Ergo  postque  magisque  viri  nune  gloria  claret. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.  Give  my  best  respects  to 
Lady  Bingham ;  and  believe  me,  with  great  truth 
and  esteem, 

Your  most  obedient 
Beaconsfield,       and  most  humble  Servant, 
30th  October,  1773.  EdnuBurke^ 

To  Sir  Ch§.  Bingham. 
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Ivithout  those  lights,  that  may  enable  theift  to  judgd 
upon  what  grounds  you  made  them,  or  how  lar  they 
ought  to  be  modified,  received,  or  rejected. 

To  what  end  is  the  ultimate  appeal  in  judicature 
lodged  in  this  kingdom,  if  men  may  be  disabled 
from  following  tlieir  suits  here,  and  may  be  taxei 
into  an  absolute  denial  of  justice  f  You  observe^ 
my  dear  Sir,  that  I  do  not  assert,  that,  in  aU  cases, 
two  shillings  will  necessarily  cut  off  tliis  means  of 
correcting  le^slative  and  judicial  mistakes,  and 
thus  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  I  might  indeed 
state  cases,  in  which  this  very  quantum  of  tax 
would  be  fully  sufficient  to  defeat  this  right.  But 
I  argue  not  on  the  case,  but  on  the  principle,  and  I 
am  sure  the  principle  implies  it.  They,  who  may 
testrain,  may  prohibit.  They,  who  may  impose  two 
shillings,  may  impose  ten  shillings,  in  the  pound; 
end  those,  who  may  condition  the  Tax  to  six  months 
tonual  absence,  may  carry  that  condition  to  six 
•weeks,  or  even  to  six  days,  and  thereby  totally  de- 
feat the  wise  means,  which  have  been  provided  for 
extensive  and  impartial  justice,  and  for  orderly 
well-poised,  and  w  ell-connected  government. 
•  '  What  is  taxing  the  resort  to  and  residence  in  any 
place,  but  declaring  that  your  connection  with  that 
place  is  a  grievance  ?  Is  not  such  an  Irish  Tax,  as 
is  now  proposed,  a  virtual  declaration  that  England 
is  a  foreign  country,  and  a  renunciation  on  your 
part  of  the  principle  of  cormnon  ^iaturalization, 
•which  runs  through  this  whole  empire  .^ 
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.  Do  you,  or  does  any  Irish  Gentleman,  think  it  a 
nean  privilege,  that,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot 
ipon  this  ground,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
m  Englishman  ?  You  will  not  be  pleased  with  a 
Law,,  which  by  its  operation  tends  to  disqualify  you 
grom  a  seat  in  this  Parliament ;  and  if  your  own 
idrtue  pr  fortune,  or  if  that  of  your  children,  should 
carry  .you  or  them  to  it,  should  you  like  to  be 
excluded  from  the  possibility  of  a  Peerage  in  this 
kingdom  ?  If  in  Ireland  we  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim^ 
that  a  residence  in  Great  Britain  is  a  political  evil, 
md  to  be  discouraged  by  penal  Taxes,  you  must 
necessarily  reject  all  the  privileges  and  benefits, 
irhich  are  connected  with  such  a  residence. 

I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  citizen  of  Dublin, 
who  looks  no  farther  than  his  counter,  may  think, 
that  Ireland  wUl  be  repaid  for  such  a  loss  by  any 
jBmall  diminution  of  Taxes,  or  any  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  money,  that  may  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  claret  or  groceries  in  his  Corporation* 
In  such  a  man  an  errour  of  that  kind,  as  it  would  be 
natural,  would  be  excusable.  But  I  cannot  think, 
that  any  educated  man,  any  man,  who  looks  with 
an  enlightened  eye  on  the  interest  of  Ireland,  can 
believe,  that  it  is  not  highly  for  the  advantage  of 
Ireland,  that  this  ParUament,  which,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  whether  we  will  or  not,  will  make  some 
laws  to  bind  Ireland,  should  always  have  in  it  some 
persons,  who,  by  connection,  by  property,  or  by 
^ly  prepossessibn3  apd  affections,  are  attadied  to 

the- 
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the  welfare  of  that  country.     I  am  so  dear  upon 
this  point,  not  only  from  the'  clear  reason  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  constant  course  of  my  observa- 
tion, by  now  having  sat  eight  Sessions  in  Parliament, 
tliat  I  declare  it  to  you,  as  my  sincere  opinion,  thai 
(if  you  must  do  either  the  one  or  the  other)  it 
would  be  wisdr  by  far,  and  far  better  for  Irel^d, 
that  some  new  privileges  should  attend  tlie  estates 
of  Irishmen,  JMembers  of  the  two  Houses  here, 
than  that  their  characters  should  be  stained  by 
penal  impositions,  and  their  properties  loaded  by 
unequal  and  unheard-of  modes  of  Taxation.     I  do 
really  trust,  that,  when  the  matter  comes  a  little  to 
be  considered,  a  majority  of  our  gentlemen  will 
never  consent  to  estabUsh  such  a  principle  of  dis- 
qualification agamst  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  schemes  of  a; 
traiiijitoi'y  Administration  of  the  Cockpit  or  the 
Castle,  or  in  compUance  with  the .  lightest  part  of 
tlie  most  vulgar  and  transient  popularity,  fix  so  ir- 
reparable ^  injury  on  the  permanent  interest  of 
their  country. 

This  Law  seems,  tlierefore,  to  me,  to  go  directly 
against  the  fundamental  points  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  Constitution  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
against  the  happy  communion  of  their  privileges. 
But  tiiere  is  another  matter  in  the  Tax  proposed, 
that  contradicts  as  essentially  a,  very  gi^eat  principle 
necessary  for  preserving  the  union  of  the  various 
parts  Qt  a  State ;.  because  it  does,  in  effect,  dis* 

countenaacQ 
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iynmtenadce.  mutual  intermarriage  and  inheritance; 
things,  that  bind  countries  more  closely  together, 
than  any  Laws  or  Constitutions  whatsoever.  Is  it 
right,  that  a  woman,  who  marries  into  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  well  purchases  her  jointure  or  her  dower 
there,  should  not  after  her  husband's  death  have  it 
in  her  choice  to  return  to  her  country  and  her 
friends  without  being  taxed  for  it  ? 

If  an  Irish  heiress  should  maiTy  into  an  English 
family,  and  that  great  property  in  both  countries 
should  thereby  come  to  be  united  in  this  common 
issue,  shall  the  descendant  of  that  marriage  aban- 
don his  natural  connection,  his  family  interests,  his 
publick  and  his  private  duties,  and  be  compelled  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  Ireland?  Is  there  any  sense 
or  any  justice  in  it,  unless  you  affirm  that  there 
should  be  no  such  intermaiTiage,  and  no  such  mu- 
tual inheritance  bet^veen  the  Natives  ?  Is  there  a 
shadow  of  reason,  that  because  a  Lord  Rocking- 
ham,  a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  Sir  George  Saville, 
possess  property  in  Ireland,  which  has  descended 
to  tbem   without  any  act  of  theirs,  they  should 
'  abandon  their  duty  in  Parliament,  and  spend  the 
Tvinters  in  Dublin  ?  or,  having  spent  the  Session  in 
Westminster,  must  they  abandon  their  seats  and  all 
their  family  interests  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  the  year  in  Wicklqw,  in  Cork, 
or  Tyrone  ? 
See  what  the  consequence  must  be  from  a  mu- 
nicipal 
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nicipal  Legislature  considering  itself  as  an  uncon- 
nected body,  and  attempting  to  enforce  a  partial  re- 
sidence.    A  man  may  have  property  in  more  parts 
than  two  of  this  empire.     He  may  have  property  in 
Jamaica  and  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Ireland.   I  know  some,  that  have  property  in  all 
of  them,     what  shall  we  say  to  this  case?  After  the 
poor  distracted  citizen  of  the  whole  empire  has,  in   j 
compliance  with  your  partial  Law,  removed  hb 
family,  bid  adieu  to  his  connections,  and  settled 
himself  quietly  and  snug  in  a  pretty  box,  by  the   | 
liffey,  he  hears  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri-   \ 
tain  is  of  opinion,  that  all  English  estates  ought  to 
be  spent  in  England,  and  that  they  will  tax  him   • 
double  if  he  does  not  return.     Suppose  him,  then, 
(if  the  nature  of  the  two  Laws  will  permit  it)  pro- 
viding a  flying  camp,  and  dividing  his  year,  as  wel* 
as  he  can,  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  at  ^ 
the  charge  of  two  town-houses,  and  two  country-  1 
houses,  in  both  kingdoms;  in  this  situation  he  re- , 
ceives  an  account  that  a  Law  is -transmitted  from 
Jamaica,  and  another  from  Pensylvania,  to  tax  Ab- 
sentees from  these  provinces,  which  are  impoverished 
lly  the  European  residence  of  the  possessors  of  their 
lands.     How  is  he  to  escape  this  ricochet  cross? 
^ring  of  so  many  c^posite  batteries  of  police  and 
regulation  }   If  he  attempts  to  comply,  he  is  likeljf 
to  be  more  a  citizen  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean  and  the 
Irish  Sea,  than  of  any  of  these  countries.    Tbt 

matter 
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matter  is  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  and  while  ever 
the  idea  of  mutual  nmrriages,  inheritances,  pur- 
chases*and  privileges  subsist,  can  never  be  caiTied 
into  execution  with  common  sense  or  common 
justice. 

I  do  not  know  how  gentlemen  of  Ireland  recon- 
cile such  an  idea  to  their  own  liberties,  or  to  the 
natural  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  estates.     If  any 
of  their  cjiildren  should  be  left  in  a  minority,  and  a 
guardian  should  think,  as  many  do,  (it  matters  not 
tyhether  properly  or  no)  that  his  Ward  had  better  be 
educated  in  a  School  or  University  here,  than  in 
Ireland,  is  he  sure,  tliat  he  can  justify  the  bringing 
a  Tax   of   ten  per-cent.  perhaps  twenty,   on  his 
pupil's  estate,  by  giving  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the 
best  education   in  general,    or  the  best  for  that 
pupil's  particular  character  and  circumstances?  Can 
he  justify  his  sending  him  to  travel,   a  necessary 
part  of  the  higher  style  of  education,  and,  tiotwith- 
utanding  what  some  narrow  writers  have  said,  of 
great  benefit  to  all  countries,  but  very  particularly 
10  to  Ireland?  Suppose  a  guardian,  under  the  au- 
thority or  pretence  of  such  a  Tax  of  police,  had 
prevented  our  dear  friend,  Lord  Charlemont,  from 
-  gaing  abroad,  would  he  have  lost  no  satisfaction  ? 
Would  his  friends  have  lost  nothing  in  tlie  com-' 
panion?    Would  his  country  have  lost  nothing  ib 
the  cultivated  taste,  with  which  he  has  adorned  it 
in  so  many  ways  ?  His  natural  elegance  of  mind 
Wguld  iindoubtedly  do  a  great  deal;  but  I  will  vetf- 

turt 
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lucky  enough,  if,  keeping  ourselves  attentive  and 
alert,  we  can  contrive  to  profit  of  the  occasions  as  • 
they  arise ;  though  I  am  sensible,  tliat  those,  who 
are  best  provided  with  a  general  scheme,  are  fittest 
to  take  advantage  of  all  contingencies.  However, 
to  act  with  any  people  with  tiie  least  degree  of 
comfort,  I  believe  we  must  contrive  a  little  to  as- 
similate to  their  character.  We  must  gravitate 
towards  them,  if  we  would  keep  in  the  same  system, 
or  expect  that  they  should  approach  towards  us. 
They  are  indeed  worthy  of  much  concession  and 
management.  I  am  quite  convinced,  that  they  are 
tlie  honestest  publick  men,  that  ever  appeared  in  tliis 
country,  and  I  am  sure,  that  they  are  the  wisest  by 
far  of  those,  who  appear  in  it  at  present.  None 
of  those,  who  are  continually  complaining  of  them, 
.  but  are  themselves  just  as  chargeable  with  all  their 
faults,  and  have  a  decent  stock  of  tlieir  own  into 
tlie  bargain.  Tliey  (our  friends)  are,  I  admit,  as 
you  very  truly  represent  them,  but  indifferently  qua- 
lified for  storming  a  citadel.  After  all,  God  know9 
whether  this  citadel  is  to  be  stormed  by  them,  or 
by  any  body  else ;  by  the  means  they  use,  or  by 
any  means.  I  know,  that  as  they  are,  abstractedly 
speaking,  to  blame,  so  there  are  tliose,  who  cry  out 
against  them  for  it,  not  with  a  friendly  complaint^ 
as  we  do,  but  with  the  bitterness  of  enemies.  But 
I  know  too,  that  those  who,  blame  them  for  want 
of  enterprize,  have  shown  no  activity  at  all  against 
20  the 
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Ae  common  enemy;  all  tlieir  skill  and  all  their 
spirit  have  been  sliown  only  in  weakening,  dividing, 
and  indeed  destroying  their  allies.  Wh^t  they  are 
and  what  we  are,  is  now  pretty  evidently  expe- 
rienced ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  partly  by  our  common 
faults,  but  much  more  by  the  difficulties  of  our 
situation,  and  some  circumstances  of  unavoidable 
misfortune,  we  are  in  little  better  than  a  sort  of 
cul-de-mc.  .  For  my  part,  I  do  all  I  can  to  give 
ease  to  my  mind  in  this  strange  position.  I  re- 
member, some  years  ago,  when  I  was  pressing  some- 
points  with  great  eagerness  and  anxiety,  and  com- 
plaining with  great  vexation  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond of  the  Httle  progress  I  make,  he  told  me 
kindly,  and  I  believe  very  truly,  that,  though  he 
was  far  from  thinking  so  himself,  other  people  . 
could  not  be  persuaded  I  had  not  some  latent 
private  interest  in  pushing  these  matters,  which  I 
urged  with  an  earnestness  so  extreme,  and  so  much 
approaching  to  passion.  He  was  certainly  in  tlie- 
right.  I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to  give,  both  to 
myself  and  to  my  friends,  less  vexation  on  these  sub- 
jects than  hitherto  I  have  done  ;  — much  less  indeed. 
If  1/ou  should  grow  too  earnest,  you  will  be  still 
more  inexcusable  thp,n  I  was.  Your  having  en- 
tered into  affairs  so  miich  younger  ought  to  make 
them  too  familiar  to  you  to  be  the  cause  of  much 
agitation,  and  you  have  much  more  before  you  for 
your  work.  Do  not  be  in  haste.  Lay  your  foun- 
dation sdeep  in  publick  opinion.     Xbough  (as  you 

are 
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ars  sensible)  I  have  never  given  you  the  least  hint 
of  advice  about  joining  yourself  in  a  declared  con- 
nexion with  our  Party,  nor  do  I  now ;  yet  as  I  love 
that  Party  very  well,  £|.nd  am  clear  that  you  are 
better  able  to  serve  them  than  any  man  I  know, 
I  wish  ^  that  things  should  be  so  kept,  as  to  leave 
you  mutually  very  open  to  one  another  in  all  changes 
ancjt  contingencies ;  and  I  wish  this  the  rather,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  be  very  great,   as  I  am  anxious 
that  yoii  should  be,  (always  presuming  that  you 
are  disposed  to  make  a  good  use  pf  power)  you 
will  certainly  want  some  better  support  than  merely 
that  of  the  Crown.     For  I  much  doubt,  whether, 
.  with  all  your  parts,  you  are  the  man  formed  for 
acquiring  real  interiour  favour  in  this  Court,  or  ia 
.  any ;  I  therefore  wish  you  a  firm  ground  in  the 
country ;  and  I  do  not  know  so  firm  and  so  sound 
a  bottom  to  build  on  as  our  Party.     Well,  I  have 
done  with  this  matter ;  and  you  think  I  ought  to 
have  finished  it  long  ago.     Now  I  turn  to  Ireland. 

Observe,  that  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  any  , 
news  relative  to  it,  from  thence  or  from  London ; 
so.  that  I  am  only  going  to  state  to  you  my  con- 
jectures as  to  facts,  and  to  speculate  again  on 
these  conjectures.  I  have  a  strong  notion,  that 
the  lateness  of  our  IVIeeting  is  owing  to  the 
previous  arrangements  intended  in  Ireland.  I 
suspect  they  mean  that  Ireland  should  take  a 
sort  of  lead,  and  act  an  efficient  part  in  this  war; 
both  wjtli  men  and  money.     \\  wiU  ^ovmd  well^ 
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When  Ate  meet,  to  tell  us  of  the  active  zeal  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  contrast  k 
with  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Anf>erica.     It  will  be  a 
popular  topick — the  perfect  confidence  of  Ireland  ia 
the  poTi'er  of  the  British  Parliament.     From  thence 
they  will  argue  the  little  danger,  which  any  de* 
|)endency  of  the  Crown  has  to  apprehend  from  the 
enforcement  of  that  authority*     It  will  be,  too, 
somewhat  flattering  to  the  country  gentlemen,  who 
might  otherwise  begin  to  be  sullen,  to  hold  out, 
that  the  burthen  is  not  wholly  to  rest  upon  tliem : 
and,   it  will  pique   our    pride   to   be    told   that 
Ireland  has  cheerfully  stepped  forward ;  and  when 
a  Dependent  of  this    Kingdom  has   already  en* 
gaged  itself  in  another  years  war,  merely  for  our 
dignity,  how  tan  we,  who  are  Principals   in  the 
quarrel,  hold  off. — This  scheme  of  policy  seems  to 
me  so  very  obvious,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  so  much 
service  to  the  present '  system,  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive it  possible  they  should  neglect  it,  or  some* 
thing  like  it.     They  have  already  put  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  proof.     Have  they  not  borne  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire?  the  person,  , who  was 
Employed  to  move  the  fiery  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  iNIinistry 
to  this  war;  who  was  in  the  chair ;  and  who  moved 
the  Resolutions. 

It  is  within  a  few  days  of  eleven  years  fince  I 
was  m  Ireland,  and  then  after  ari  absence  of  two. 
Thoiej  who  have  been  absent  from  any  scene  for 

even 
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even  a  much  shorter  time,  generally  lose  the' truer 
practical  notion  of  the  country,  and  of  what  may  • 
or  may  not  be  done  in  it.  When  I  knew  Ireland, 
It  was  very  different  from  the  state  of  England, 
where  Government  is  a  vast  deal,  the  Publick  some- 
thing, but  Individuals  comparatively  very  little. 
But  if  Ireland  bears  any  resemblance  to  what  \\ 
was  some  years  ago,  neither  Government  nor  publick 
opinion  can  do  a  great  deal ;  almost  the  whole  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  people.  The  popu* 
lace  of  Dublin,  and  some  parts  in  the  North,  are 
in  some  sort  an  exception.  But  the  Primate,  Lord 
Hillsborough,  and  Lord  Hertford,  have  great  sway 
in  tlie  latter,  and  the  former  may  be  considerable 
or  not,  pretty  much  as  the  Duke  of  Leinster  pleases. 
On  the  whole,  the  success  of  Government  usually 
depended  on  the  bargain  made  with  a  very  few  . 
men.  The  resident  Lieutenancy  may  have  made 
some  change,  and  given  a  strength  to  Government, 
which  formerly,  I  know,  it  had  not ;  still,  however, 
I  am  of  opinion,  the  former  state,  though  in  other 
hands  perhaps,  and  in  another  manner,  still  con- 
tinues. The  house  you  are  connected  with  is  grown 
into  a  much  ^eater  degree  of  power  tlian  it  had, 
though  it  was  very  considerable  at  the  period  I 
speak  of.  If  the  D.  of  L.  takes  a  popular  part, 
he  is  sure  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  he  has  a  young  * 
man  attached  to  him,  who  stands  very  forward  in 
Parliament,  and  in  profession,  and,  by  what  I  hear, 
with  more  good-will  and  less  envy,  than  usually 
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itteHls  so  rapid  a  progress,  The  movement  of 
one  or  two  principal  men,  if  they  manage  the  little 
popular  strength)  which  is  to  be  found  in  Dublin 
and  Ulster,  may  do  a  great  deal,  especially  when 
money  is  to  be  saved,  and  taxes  to  be  kept  off.  I 
confess  I  should  despair  of  your  succeeding  witli 
any  of  them,  if  they  can  not  be  satisfied,  that  every 
job,  which  they  can  look  for  on  account  of  carrying 
this  measure,  would  be  just  as  sure  to  them  for 
their  ordinary  support  of  Government.  They  are 
essential  to  Government;  which  at  this  time  must 
not  be  disturbed,  and  their  neutrality  will  be  pur- 
chased at  as  high  a  price  as  their  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive.  Now,  as  by  supporting  they  may 
get  as  much  as  by  betraying  their  country,  it  must 
be  a  gi'eat  leaning  to  turpitude,  that  can  make  them 
take  a  part  in  this  war,  I  am  satisfied,  that  il  the^ 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Shannon  would  act 
together,  this  business  could  not  go  on ;  or  if  either 
of  them  took  part  with  Ponsonby  it  would  have 
no  better  success.  Hutchinson's  situation  is  n^uch 
altered  since  I  saw  you.  To  please  Tisdall,  he  had 
been  in  a  manner  laid  aside  at  the  Castle.  It  is 
now  to  be  seen,  whether  he  prefers  the  gratification 
X>{  his  resentment  and  his  appetite  for  popularityy 
both  of  which  are  strong  enough  in  him,  to  the 
advantages,  which  his  independence  gives  him,  of 
making  a  new  bargain,  and  accumulating  new  oflices 
on  his  heap.  Pray  do  not  be  asleep  in  this  scene 
of  action ;  at  tliis  time,  if  I  am  right,  tlie  prmcipaL 
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The  Protestants  of  Ireland  vnW  be,   I  thin^  h 
general,  backward ;  they  form  infinitely  the  greater 
part  of  the  landed,  and  the  monied  interests ;  and 
they  will  not  like  to  pay.     The  Papists  are  reduced 
to  beasts  of  burthen ;  they  will  give  all  they  hav^ 
their  shoulders,  readily  enough,  if  they  are  flattered^ 
Surely  the  state  of  Ireland  ought  for  ever  to  teach 
parties  moderation  in  their  victories^  People  crushed 
by  law  have  no  hopes  but  from  power.     If  laws 
are  their  enemies,  they  will  be  enemies  to  laws } 
and  those,  who  have  much  to  hope  and  nothmgto 
lose,  will  always  be  dangerous,  more  or  less.    But 
this  is  not  our  present  business.     If  all  this  should 
prove  a  dream,  however,  let  it  not  hinder  you  from 
writing  to  me  and  telling  me  so.    'You  will  easily 
refute,  in  your  conversation,  the  little  topicks,  which 
they  will  set  afloat ;  such  as,  that  Ireland  is  a  boatj 
and  must  go  with  the  ship;  tliat,  if  the  Americans 
contended  only  for  their  liberties,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent ;  but  since  they  have  declared  independency 
and  so  forth — 

You  are  happy  in  enjoying  Townshend's  company. 
Remember  -me  to  him.  How  does  he  like  hit 
private  situation,  in  a  country,  where  he  w^as  th« 
son  of  the  Sovereign? — Mrs*  Burke  and  the  two 
Richards  salute  you  cordiall}'* 

Beaconsfield, 
October  8tb,  1777. 
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A   LETTER 

T  O    THE 

MARQUIS  OF  ROCKINGHAM*. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  AM  afraid  that  I  ought  rather  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  troubling  you  at  all  in  this  season  of 
repose,  than  to  apologize  for  having  been  so  long 
silent  on  the  approaching  business.  It  comes  upon 
js,  not  indeed  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  but 
idOes  come  upon  us:  and,  I  believe,  your  friends 
in  general  are  in  expectation  Df  finding  your  Lord- 
ship resolved  in  what  way  you  are  to  meet  it.  The^ 
deliberation  is  full  of  difficulties ;  but  the  deter* 
mination  is  necessary.  • 

The  affairs  of  America  seem  to  ]be  drawing  to- 
wards a  crisis.  The  Howes  are  at  this  time  in  pos- 
session of,  or  are  able  to  awe,  the  whole  middle 
coast  of  America,  from  Delaware  to  the'  western 

*  This  Letter,  with  the  two  Addresses,  which  follow  it,  was 
'Titten  upon  occasion  of  a  proposed  Secession  from  Parliament 
*f  tbe  Members  in  both  Houses,  who  had  opposed  the  measures 
»f  Government,  in  the  Contest  between  this  Country  and  the 
Colonies  in  North  America,  from  the  time  of  the  Repeal  of 
tlie  Stamp  Act. — It  appears,  from  an  endorsement  written  by 
Mr.  Burke  on  the  Manuscript,  that  he  warmly  recommended 
l^e  measure,  but  (for  what  reasons  is  not  stated)  it  was  not 
adopted. 
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boundary  of  Massachusets  Bay  :  tlie  naval  barrier 
on  the  side  of  Canada  is  broken  ;  a  great  tract  of 
,    country  is  open  for  the  supply  of  the  troops ;  the 
river  Hudson  opens  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
provinces  ;  and  nothing  can,  in  all  probability,  pre- 
vent an  early  and  offensive  campaign.     What  the 
Americans  have  done  is,  in  their  circumstances, 
truly   astonishing ;   it   is,   indeed,    infinitely  more 
than  I  expected  from  them.     But  having  done  m 
touch,  for  some  short  time,  I  began  to  entertain 
an  opinion,  that  they  might  do  more.     It  is  now3( 
however,   evident  that  they  cannot  lobk  standing 
armies  in  the  face.     They  are  inferiour  in  everjr 
thing,  even  in  numbers ;  I  mean,  in  the  number  of 
those,  whom  they  keep  in  conntant  duty  and  ia 
regular  pay.     There  seem,  by  the  best  accountSi^ 
not  to  be  above  lO  or  i  2,000  men,  at  most,  itk 
their  grand  Army.     The  rest  are  Militia,  and  notf 
wonderfully  well   composed   or   disciplined;   they 
decline  a  general  engagement,  prudently  enougfay 
if  their  object  had  been  to  make  the  war  attend 
upon  a  treaty  of  good  terms  of  subjection:   bu^ 
when  they  look  further,  this  will  not  do.    An  army, 
that  is  obliged  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations,  to. 
decline  an  engagement,   m^y  delay  their  ruin,  baft 
can  never  defend  their  country.     Foreign  assistance 
they  have  little,  or  none,  nor  are  likely  soon  .ta 
have  more.     France,  in  effect,  has  no  King,  nor  any 
Minister,  accredited  enough  either  with  the  Couit 
qr  natio^i  to  undertake  a  4^^  of  great  magnitude. 
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In  this  state  of  things,  I  persuade  myself,  Frank- 
lin is  come  to,  Paris,  to  draw  from  that  Court  a 
definitive  and  satisfactory  answer  concerning  the 
support  of  the  Colonies.  If  he  cannot  get  such  an 
answer  (and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  at  present  he 
cannot)  then  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  is  authorised 
to  negotiate  with  Lord  Stormont  on  the  basis  of 
dependance  on  the  Crown.  This  I  take  to  be  his 
en'and :  for  I  never  can  believe,  that  he  is  come 
thither  as  a  fugitive  from  his  cause  in  the  hour  of 
its  distress,  or  that  he  is  going  to  conclude  a  long 
life,  which  has  brightened  every  hour  it  has  con- 
tinued, with  so  foul  and  dishonom'able  ailight  On 
this  suppofiition^  I  thought  it  not  wholly  impossible, 
that  the  Whig  Party  miglit  be  made  a  sort  of  Me- 
diators of  the  Peace,  It  is  unnatural  to  suppose, 
that^  in  making  an  accommodation,  the  Americans 
should  not  choose  rather  to  give  credit  to  those, 
who  all  along  have  opposed  the  measure  of  Minis- 
ters, than  to  throw  themselves  wholly  on  the  mercy 
of  their  bitter,  uniform,  and  systematick  enemies- 
It  is  indeed  the  victorious  enemy,  that  has  tlie 
terms  to  offer;  the  vanquished  Party,  and  their 
friends,  are,  both  of  theni,  reduced  in  their  power ; 
liod  it  is  certain  that  those,  who  are  utterly  broken 
and  subdued,  have  no  option.  But,  as  this  is  hardly 
yet  the  case  of  the  Americans,  in  this  middle  state 
of  their  affairs  (much  impaired,  but  not  perfectly 
njined,)  one  would  think  it  must  be  their  interest  to 
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provide,  if  possible,  some  further  security  for  the 
terms,  which  they  may  obtain  from  tlieir  enemies. 
II  the  Congress  could  be  brought  to  declare  in  fa* 
vour  of  those  terms,  for  which  1 00  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  last  year,  with  some 
civiUty  to  the  Party,  which  held  out  those  terms,  it  , 
would  undoubtedly  have  an  effect  to  revive  the  L 
cause  of  our  liberties  in  England,  and  to  give  the 
Colonies  some  sort  of  mooring  and  anchorage  in 
this  country.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  Franklin  might 
be  made  to  feel  the  propriety  of  such  a  step;  and 
as  I  have  an  acquaintance  w  ith  him,  I  had  a  strong 
desire  of  taking  a  turn  to  Paris.     Every  thing  else 
failing,  one  might  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  than,  I  believe,  any 
of  us  possess  at  present.     The  Duke  of  Portland 
approved  the  idea.     But  when  I  had  convened 
with  the  very  few  of  your  Lordship's  friends,  who 
were  in  town,  and  considered  a  little  more  maturely  . 
the  constant  temper  and  standing  maxims  of  the   ] 
Party,  I  laid  aside  the  design ;  not  being  desirous 
of  risking  the  displeasure  of  those,  for  whose  sake  . 
alone  I  wished  to  take  that  fatiguing  journey  at  this 
severe  season  of  the  year. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  has  taken  with  him  some  i 
heads  of  deliberation,  which  were  the  result  of  a  ' 
discourse  with  his  Grace  and- Mr.  Montagu  at  Bur- 
lington House.     It  seems  essential  to  the  cause, 
that  your  Lordship  should  meet  your  friends  with 
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le  settled  plan  either  of  action  or  inaction.  Your 
ids  will  certainly  require  such  a  plan,  and  I  am 

the  state  of  affairs  requires  it,  whether  they 
for  it  or  not.  As  to  the  measure  of  a  Secession 

Reasons,  after  rolling  the  matter  in  my  head 
od  deal,  and  turning  it  an  hundred  ways,  I  con- 
I  still  think  it  the  most  advisable,  notwithstand-* 
the  serious  objections,  that  lie  against  it,  and 
ed  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  all  political  mea- 
j,  especially  at  this  time.  It  provides  for  your 
>ur.  I  know  of  nothing  else,  that  can  so  w^ell  do 

it  is  something,  perhaps  all,  that  can  be  done 
ir  present  situation.  Some  precaution,  in  this 
5Ct,  is  not  without  its  motives.  That  very  esti- 
on,  for  which  you  have  sacrificed  every  thing 

is  in  some  danger  of  suffering  in  the  general 
k ;  and  perhaps  it  is  likely  to  suffer  the  miore, 
use  you  have  hitherto  confided  more,  than  was 
I  prudent,  in  the  clearness  of  your  intentions, 
in  the  solidity  of  the  popular  judgment  upon 
1.  The  former,  indeed,  is  out  of  the  power  of 
ts ;  the  latter  is  full  of  levity^  and  the  very 
ure  of  fortune.  However,  such  aa  it  is  (and 
tie  I  do  not  think  I  am  inclined  to  overvalue 
)th  our  interest  and  our  duty  make  it  necessary 
IS  to  attend  to  it  very  carefully,  so  long  as 
it  a  part  in  publick.  The  measure  you  take 
lis  purpose  may  produce  no  immediate  effect ; . 
rith  regard  to  the  Party  and  the  Principles,  for 
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wliose  sake  the  Party  exists,  all  hope  of  their 
preservation  or  recovery  depends  upon  your  pre- 
serving your  reputation. 

By  the  conversation  of  some  friends,  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  willing  to  fall  in  with  this  desigp, 
because  it  promised  to  ememcipate  them  from  tb» 
servitude  of  irksome  business,  and  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  retiring  to  ease  and  tranquillity. 
If  that  be  their  object  in  the  Secession  and  Ad-  . 
dresses  proposed,  there  surely  never  were  mean^ 
worse  chosen  to  gain  their  end ;  and  if  this  be  any 
part  of  the  project,  it  were  a  thousand  times  better 
it  were  never  imdertaken.— -The  measure  is  not  only 
unusual,  and  as  such  critical,  but  it  is  in  its  own  na* 
ture  strong  and  vehement  in  a  high  degree.    The 
propriety,  therefore,  of  adopting  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  spirit,  with  which  it  is  supported  and  f(d- 
lowed.     To  pursue  violent  measures  wkh  languor  • 
and  irresolution  is  not  very  consistent  in  speculatioiv 
and  not  more  reputable  or  safe  in  practice.  If  your 
Lordship's  friends  do  not  go  to  this  business  witb  . 
their  whole  hearts,  if  Ihey  do  not  feel  themselvei^ 
uneasy  without  it,  if  they  do  not  undertake  it  witli 
a  certain  degree  of  zeal,  and  even  with  warmth  and^  - 
indignation,  it  had  better  be  removed  wholly  out  of 
our  thoughts.  A  measure  of  less  i^trength,  and  xnor* 
in  the  beaten  circle  of  affairs,  if  suppc»ted  witb 
spirit  and  industry,  would  be,  on  all  accounts,  in-- 
finitely  more  eligibly. — We  have  to  consider^  whati 
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it  is,  that,  in  this  undertakings  we  have  against  u$i 
nae  have  the  weight  of  King^  Lords,  and  Com-- 
mons,  in  the  other  scale:  we  have  against  us^ 
within  a  trifle,  the  whole  body  of  the  Law :  we  op^ 
pose  the  more  considerable  part  of  the  landed  and 
mercantile  interests:  we  contend,  in  a  manner, 
ugaiost  the  whole  Church :  we  set  our  faces  against 
great  armies,  flushed  with  victory,  and  navies,  who 
have  tasted  of  civil  spoil,  and  have  a  strong  appetite 
for  more :  our  strength,  whatever  it  is,  must  depend, 
for  a  good  part  of  its  effect,  upon  events  not  very 
{ffobable.  In  such  a  situation,  such  a  step  requires 
jQOt  only  great  magnanimity,  but  unwearied  activity 
and  perseverance,  with  a  good  deal  too  of  dexterity 
and  management,  to  improve  every  accident  in  our 
favour. 

The  delivery  of  this  Paper  may  have  very  im- 
portant  consequences.  It  is  true,  that  the  Court 
atay  pass  it  over  in  silence  with  a  real  or  affected 
contempt.  But  this  I  do  not  think  so  likely.  If 
they  do  take  notice  of  it,  the  mildest  course  will 
be  such  an  address  from  Parliament,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  made  to  the  King  on  the  London 
Remonstrance  in  the  year  1769.  This  address  will 
be  followed  by  addresses  of  a  similar  tendency, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  over- 
power you  with  whlat  they  will  endeavour  to  pass  as 
khe  united  voice  and  sense  of  the  Nation.  Bui 
if  they  intend  to  proceed  further^  and  to  take  s|cfii 
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of  a  more  decisive  nature,  you  are  tlien  to  consider^ 
not  what  they  may  legally  aiid  justly  do,  but  what 
a  Parliament,  omnipotent  in  power,  influenced  with 
party  rage  and  personal  resentment,  operating  under 
the  implicit  military  obedience  of  Court  discipline^ 
is  capable  of.     Though  they  have  made  some  suc- 
cessful experiments  on  Juries,    they  will   hardly 
trust  enough  to  them  to  order  a  prosecution  for  a 
supposed  libeL     They  may  proceed  in  two  ways, 
either  by  an  impeachmeyitj  in  which  the  Tories  may 
retort    on   the  Whigs  (but  with  better    success 
though  in   a  worse  cause)  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Sacheverel,  or  they  may,  without  this  fonny 
proceed,  as  against  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  by  a 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  more  or  less  grievous^ 
The  similarity  of  tlie  cases,  or  the  justice,  is  (as  I 
said)  out  of  the  question.     The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing  has   several    very  ancient,   and  very  recent^ 
precedents.    None  of  these  methods  is  impossible. 
The  Court  may  select  tliree  or  four  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  you  for  the  victims;  and  there- , 
fore  nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  tendency  of 
the  proposed  Act,  than  any  idea  of  retirement  •  or 
repose.     On  the  contrary,  you  have  all  of  you,  as 
principals  or  auxiliaries,  a  much  better  and  more 
-desperate  conflict,  in  all  probability,  to  undergo, 
th9.n  any  you  have  been  yet  engaged  in.     The  only 
question  is,  whether  tlie  risk  ought  to  be  run  for 
tiMI  chance  (and  it  is  no  more}  of  recalling  tlia 

*  .     .  people 
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e  of  England  to  their  ancient  principles,  and 
it  personal  interest,  which  formerly  they  took 
publick  affairs  ?  At  any  rate  I  am  sure  it  is 
if  we  take  this  step,  to  take  it  with  a  full 
of  the  consequences;  and  with  minds  and 
ires  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  meet  them* 
lot  becoming  that  your  boldness  should  arise 
a  want  of  foresight.  It  is  more  reputable, 
ertainly  it  is  more  safe  too,  that  it  should  be 
ded  on  the  evident  necessity  of  encountering 
mgers,  which  you  foresee, 
ur  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
f  I  state,  in  strong  terms,  the  difficulties  at- 
ig  a  measure,  which  on  the  whole  I  heartily 
r  in.  But  as,  from  my  want  of  importance, 
be,  personally,  little  subject  to  the  most  try- 
ut'of  the  consequences,  it  is  as  little  my  desire 
;e  others  to  dangers,  in  which  I  am  myself 
ire  so  inconsiderable  a  share.  .     ' 

this.measure  should  be  thought  too  great  for 
rength,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  times,  then 
)int  will  be  to  consider,  what  is  to  be  done  in 
iment.  A  weak,  irregular,^  desultory,  peevish 
sition  there  will  be  as  much  too  Uttle  as  the 
maybe  too  big.  Our  scheme  ought  to  be 
as  to  have  in  it  a  succession  of  measures  ; 
;  is  impossible  to  secure  any  thing  like  a  re- 
attendance  ;  Opposition  will  otherwise  always 

carry 
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carry  a  disreputable  air ;  neither  will  it  be  possible^ 
without  that  attendance,  to  p^rsuade^  the  people 
that  we  are  in  earnest.    Above  all,  a  motion  should  ' 
be  well  digested  for  the  first  day.     There  is  one 
thing  in  particular  I  wish  to  recommeDd  to  your . 
Lordships  consideration;  that  is,  the  opening (^ 
the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons*     Without 
this,  I  am  clearly  convinced,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  Ministry  to  make  our  Opposition  appear  without 
doors  just  in  what  light  they  please.     To  obteio  a 
gallery  is   the  easiest  thing   in   the  world,  if  we 
are  satisfied  to  cultivate  the  esteem  of  our  adversa- 
ries>  by  the  resolution  and  energy,  with  which  we   j 
act  against  them  :    but  if  their  satisfaction  and   • 
good  humour  be  any  part  of  cur  object,  the  attempt,    ■ 
I  admit,  is  idle.  , 

I  had  some  conversation,    before  I  left  town,    : 
with  the  D.  of  M.     He  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  you    | 
adhere  to  your  resolution  of  secedmg,  you  ought    ! 
not  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.    He 
thinks  it  can  have  no  effect,  except  to  break  the 
conthiuity  of  your  conduct,  and  thereby  to  weaken 
and  fi'itter  away  the  impression  of  it     It  oertaiiJy 
will  seem  odd,  to  give  solemn  reasons  for  a  dis* 
continuance  of  your  attendance  in  Parliament,  after 
having  two  or   three  times  returned  to  it,   and 
immediately  after  a  vigorous  act  of   Q[^x)6ition. 
As  to  trials  of  the  temper  of  the  House^  there  havci^ 

been 
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teen  of  that  sort  so  many  already,  that  I  see  na 
feoson  for  making  another,  that  would  not  hold 
equally  good  for  another  after  that ;  particularly^ 
as  nothing  has  happened  in  the  least  calculated  to 
alter  the  disposition  of  the  House,  If  the  Seces-* 
sion  were  to  be  general,  such  an  attendance,  fol* 
lowed  by  such  an  act,  would  have  force  ;  but  beings 
in  its  nature,  incomplete  and  broken,  to  break  it 
farther  bv  retreats  and  returns  to  the  chase  must 
entirely  destroy  its  effect.  I  confess,  I  am  quite 
of  the  D.  of  Ms  opinion  in  this  point. 

I  send  your  Lordship  a  corrected  copy  of  the 
Paper ;  your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  to  commu- 
nicate it,  if  you  should  approve  of  the  alterations, 
to  Lord  J.  C.  and  Sir  G.  S.  I  showed  it  to  the 
D.  of  P.  before  his  Grace  left  town,  and  at  his,  the 
D.  of  P's  desire,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  D.  of  R. 
The  principal  alteration  is  in  the  pages  last  but 
one.  It  is  made  to  remove  a  difficulty,  which  had 
been  suggested  to  Sir  G.  S.  and  which  he  thought 
had  a  good  deal  in  it.  I  think  it  much  the  better 
for  that  alteration.  Indeed  it  may  want  still  more 
corrections,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  or 
probable  future  state  of  things. 

What  shall  I  say  in  excuse  for  this  long  Letter, 
irhich  frightens  me  when  I  look  back  upon  it? 
Your  Lordship  will  take  it,  and  all  in  it,  with  your 
iisual    incomparable    temper,    which  carries  you 

through 
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through  so  much  both  from  enemies  and  friends 
My  most  humble  respects  to  Lady  R.  and  beliey. 
me,  witli  tlie  highest  regard,  ever,  &c. 

E.  B. 
I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most  extra- 
ordinaiy   reception  at   Paris   from    all  ranks  ol 
people. 

Beaconsfield,  Monday  Night, 
Jan.  6,  1777. 


AN    ADDRESS 

TO 

THE   KING*. 

We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  Sub- 
jectSy  several  of  the  Peers  of  the  Realm,  and 
several  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  chosen 
by  the  People  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  do 
in  our  individual  capacity,  but  with  hearts  filled 
with  a  warm  affection  to  your  Majesty,  with  a 
strong  attachment  to  your  Royal  House,  and  with 
the  most  unfeigned  devotion  to  your  true  interest, 
beg  leave,  at  this  crisis  of  your  affairs,  in  all  hu- 
mility to  approach  your  Royal  presence. 

Whilst  we  lament  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
publick  Councils  of  the  Kingdom,  we  do  not  mean 
to  question  the  legal  validity  of  their  proceedings. 
We  do  not  desire  to  appeal  from  them  to  any  per- 
son whatsoever.  We  do  not  dispute  the  conclusive 
authority  of  the  bodies,  in  which  we  have  a  place, 
over  all  their  Members.  We  know,  that  it  is  our 
ordinary  duty  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Majority,  in  every  thing,  except  what 
regards  the  just  defence  of  our  honour  and  reputa- 
liop.    But  the  situation,   into  which  the   British 

•  Sec  pote,  pr  i6^. 
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Empire  has  been  brought,  and  the  conduct,  to 
tvhich  we  are  reluctantly  driven  in  that  situation, 
we  hold  ourselves  bound  by  tlie  relation,  in  which 
tve  stand,  both  to  the  Crown  and  the  People,  clearly 
to  explain  to  your  Majesty  and  our  Country. 

We  have  been  called  upon  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  tliis  Session  of  Par- 
liament, in  a  manner  peculiarly  marked,  singularly 
emphatical,  and  from  a  place,  from  whence  any 
thing  implying  censure  falls  with  no  common  weight, 
to  concur  in  unanimous  approbation  of  those  mea- 
sures, which  have  produced  our  present  distresses, 
and  threaten  us  in  future  with  others  far  more 
grievous.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  stand 
justified  in  offering  to  our  Sovereign  and  the  Pub- 
lick  our  reasons  for  persevering  inflexibly  in  our 
iinifoirm  dissent  from  every  part  of  those  measures. 
We  Jament  them  from  an  experience  of  their  mis- 
chief, as  we  originally  opposed  them  from  a  sure 
foresight  of  their  unhappy  and  inevitable  ten- 
dency. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  present  events,  in  the 
least  degree,  sufficient  to  warrant  an  alteration  in 
our  opinion.  We  were  always  steadily  averse  to 
this  civil  War — not  because  we  thought  it  impos- 
sible, that  it  should  be  atten^^ed  with  victory :  but 
because  we  were  fully  persuaded,  that,  in  such  a 
contest,  victcM^  would  only  vary  the  mode  of  out 
ruia ;  and,  by  making  it  less  immediately  sensible, 

would 
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^ould  render  it  the  more  lasting  and  the  more  irre- 
rierable.  Experience  had  but  too  fully  instructed 
s  in  the  possibility  of  the  reduction  of  a  free 
teople  to  slavery  by  foreign  mercenary  armies, 
tut  we  had  an  horrour  of  becoming  the  instru- 
lents  m  a  design,  of  which,  in  our  turn,  we  might 
eeome  the  victims.  Knowing  the  inestimable 
akie  of  peace,  and  the  contemptible  value  of  what 
'as  sought  by  War,  we  wished  to  compose  the  dis- 
mictions  of  our  Country,  not  by  the  use  of  foreign 
rms,  but  by  prudent  regulations  in  our  own  do- 
lestick  policy.  We  deplored,  as  your  Majesty 
as  done  in  your  speech  from  the  Throne,  the  dis* 
pders,  which  prevail  in  your  Empire :  but  we  are 
Mivinced,  that  the  disorders  of  the  people,  in  the 
resent  time  and  in  the  present  place,  are  owing 
iihe  usual  and  natural  cause  of  such  disorders, 
1;  all  times  and  in  all  places,  where  such  have  pre- 
uled,^ — the  misconduct  of  Government; — that 
ley  are  owing  to  plans  laid  in  errour,  pursued  with 
:)Stinacy,  and  conducted  without  wisdom. 
We  cannot  attribute  so  much  to  the  power  of 
iction,  at  the  expense  of  human  nature,  as  to 
iippose,  that,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  combi- 
ation  of  men,  few  in  number,  not  considerable  in 
ank,  of  no  natural  hereditary  dependencies,  should 
«  able,  by  the  efforts  of  their  policy  alone,  or  the 
3ere  exertion  of  any  talents,  to  bring  the  people 
f  your  Anierican  Dominions  into  the  disposition, 

which 
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which  has  produced  the  present  troubles.    We  can 

« 

not  conceive,  that,  without  some  powerful  concia 
ring  cause,  any  management  should  prevail  on  soni 
millions  of  people,  disjfersed  over  an  whole  Conti 
nent,  in  thirteen  Provinces,  not  only  unconnected 
but  in  many  particulars  of  religion,  manners,  go- 
vernment, and  local  interest  totally  different  aod 
adverse,  voluntarily  to  submit  themselves  to  i 
suspension  of  all  the  profits  of  industry  and  all  thi 
comforts  of  civil  life,  added  to  all  the  evils  of  aa 
unequal  War  carried  on  with  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  asperity  and  rigour.  This,  Sir,  we  con* 
ceive,  could  never  have  happened,  but  firom  a 
general  sense  of  some  grievance,  so  radical  in  its 
nature,  and  so  spreading  in  its  effects,  as  to  poison 
iall  the  ordinary  satisfactions  of  life,  to  discompose 
the  frame  of  society,  and  to  convert  into  fear  and 
hatred  that  habitual  reverence  ever  paid  by  man^ 
kind  to  an  ancient  and  venerable  Government. 

That  grievance  is  as  simple  in  its  nature,  and  ai 
level  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding,  as  it  i$ 
powerful  in  affecting  the  most  languid  passions  :-^ 
it  is         .  H 

"  AN  ATTEMPT  MADE  TO  DISPOSE  OF  THI 
"  PROPERTY  or  A  WHOLE  PEOPLE  WITHOUf 
**  THEIR    CONSENT."   *  .    . 

Your  Majesty's  English  Subjects  in  the  Colonies 
possessing  the  ordinai-y  faculties  of  mankind,  know, 
that  to  liv^  under  §uch  a  plan  of  govemioent  is  na| 

ta 
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to  live  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Your  En^ish  Sub- 
jects in  the  Colonies,  still  impressed  with  the 
ancient  feelings  of  the  people,  from  whom  they  are 
derived,  cannot  live  under  a  Government,  which 
does  not  establish  Freedom  as  it  basis. 

This  scheme  being  therefore  set  up  in  direct  op^ 
position  to  the  rooted  and  confirmed  sentiments  and 
babits  of  thinking  of  an  whole  people  has  pro-» 
duced  the  effects,  which  ever  must  result  from  such 
a  collision  of  power  and  opinion.  For  we  beg 
leave,  with  all  duty  and  humility,  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty,  (what  we  fear  has  been  industriously 
concealed  from  you)  that  it  is  not  merely  the  opi- 
niort  of  a  very  great  number,  or  even  of  the  majo- 
rity, but  the  universal  sense  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  in  those  provinces,  that  tl>e  practice  of 
taxing,  in  the  mode,  and  on  the  principles,  which 
lave  been  lately  contended  for  and  enforced,  is 
subversive  of  all  their  rights. 

This  sense  has  been  declared,  as  we  understand 
on  good  information,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all 
their  Assemblies ;  each  Assembly  also,  on  this  point, 
is  perfectly  unanimous  within  itself.  It  has  been 
declared  as  fully  by  the  actual  voice  of  tlie  people 
without  these  Assemblies,  as  by  the  constructive 
voice  within  them  ;  as  well  by  those  in  that  Coun- 
try, who  addressed,  as  by  those,  who  remonstrated ; 
*nd  it  is  as  much  the  avowed  opinion  pf  those,  who 
Wve  hazarded  their  all  rather  than  take  up  arms 
*  -vox.  IX,  K  against 
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against  your  Majesty's  forces,  as  of  those,  \the 
have  run  the  same  risk  to  oppose  them.  The  dif- 
ference among  them  iS;  not  on  the  grievance,  baton 
the  mode  of  redress ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that 
they,  who  have  conceived  hopes  from  the  placa- 
bility of  tlie  Ministers,  who  influence  the  publick 
Councils  of  tliis  Kingdom,  disappear  in  the  multi- 
tude of  those,  who  conceive  that  passive  compliance 
only  confirms  and  emlx)ldens  oppression. 

The  sense  of  a  whole  people,  most  gracious  So- 
vereign, never  ought  to  be  contemned  by  wise  and 
beneficent  rulers;  whatever  may  be  the  abstract 
claims,,  or  even  rights  of  the  supreme  power.  We 
have  been  too  early  instructed,  and  too  long  habi- 
tuated to  believe,  that  the  only  firm  seat  of  all  au- 
thority is  in  the  minds,  affections,  and  interests  of 
the  people,  to  change  our  opinions  on  the  theoretick 
reasonings  of  speculative  men,,  or  for  the  conve- 
nience of  a  mere  temporary  arrangement  of  State. 
It  is  not  consistent  with  equity  or  wisdom  to  set  at 
defiance  the  general  feelings  of  great  communities, 
and  of  all  the  orders,  which  compose  them.  Much 
power  is  tolerated,  and  passes  unquestioned,  where 
much  is  yielded  to  opinion.  All  is  disputed,,  where  .; 
every  thing  is  enforced. 

Such  are  our  sentiments  on  the  duty  and  policy 
of  conforming  to  the  prejudices  of  a  w^hole  people, 
even  where  the  foundation  of  such  prejudices  may 
l^e  false  or  disputable.     But  permit  us  to  lay  at.your 

Majestj'i' 
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Majesty *s  feet  our  deliberate  judgment  on  the  real 
merits  of  that  principle,  the  violation  of  which  ii? 
the  known  groilnd  and  origin  of  these  troubles. 
We  assure  your  Majesty,  that,  on  our  parts,  we 
should  think  ourselves  unjustifiable,  as  gQod  citizens, 
and  not  influenced  by  the  true  spirit  of  Englishmen, 
if,  with  any  effectual  means  of  prevention  in  our 
hands,  we  were  to  submit  to  Taxes,  to  which  we  did 
not  consent,  either  directly,  or  by  a  representation 
of  the  people,  securing  to  us  the  substantial  benefit 
of  an  absolutely  free  disposition  of  our  own  pro- 
perty in  that  important  case.  And  we  add,  Sir, 
that  if  fortune,  instead  of  blessing  us  with  a  situa- 
tion, where  we  may  have  daily  access  to  the  propi- 
tious presence  of  a  gracious  Prince,  had  fixed  us  in 
settlements  on  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  we 
must  carry  these  sentiments  with  us,  as  part  of  our 
being;  persuaded,  that  the  distance  of  situatioa 
would  render  this  privilege  in  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty but  the  more  necessary.  If  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  it,  such  provision  ought  to  be  made, 
or  permitted.  Abuses  of  subordinate  authority  in- 
crease, and  all  means  of  redress  lessen,  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Subject  removes  him  from  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  Power.  What,  in  those  circumstances, 
c^  save  him  from  the  last  extremes  of  indignity 
and  oppression,  but  something  left  in  his  own  hands, 
which  may  enable  him  to  conciliate  the  favpur  and 
control  the  excesses  of  Government?  When  no 
?ieans  of  powxr  to  awe  or  to  oblige  are  possessed, 

K  2  ^  ^  tht 


the  strongest  ties,  wliich  connect  mankind  in  ever 
relation,  social  and  civil,  and  wh}ch  teach  thea 
mutually  to  respect  each  otlier,  are 'broken. — Inde 
pendency,  from  that  moment,  virtually  exists.  It 
fomval  declaration  will  quickly  follow.  Such  mui 
be  our  feelings  for  ourselves :  we  are  not  in  posses 
sion  of  another  rule  for  our  brethren. 

When  the  lat€  attempt  practically  to  annihilati 
that  inestimable  privilege  was  made,  great  disorder 
and  tumults,  very  unhappily  and  very  naturally,  arosi 
from  it  In  this  state  of  things,  we  were  of  opinion 
that  satisfaction  ought  instantly  to  be  given;  o\ 
that,  at  least,  the  punishment  of  the  disorder  oi^bl 
to  be  attended  witli  the  redress  of  the  grievance, 
We  were  of  opinion,  that,  if  our  dependencies  had 
so  outgrown  the  positive  institutions  made  for  the 
preservation  of  Liberty  in  this  Kingdom,  that  tiie 
cJperation .  of  their  powers  was  become  rather  % 
pressure  than  a  relief  to  the  Subjects  in  the  Colo* 
nies,  wisdom  dictated,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tttion  should  rather  be  applied  to  their  circum* 
stances,  than  its  authority  enforced  with  violence  IB 
those  very  parts,  where  its  reason  became  wholly 
inapplicable. 

Other  methods  were  then  recommended,  aiKl  ibU 
lowed  as  infallible  means  of  restoring  peace  and 
order.  We  looked  upon  them  to  be,  what  they 
have  since  proved  to  be,  the  cause  of  inflaming  difl* 
content  into  disobedience,  and  resistance  into  revolfc 
The  subversion  of  solemn,  fundamental  Cbarteftf 
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on  a  suggestion  of  abuse,  without  citation,  evidence, 
or  hearing :  the  total  suspenwon  of  the  commerce^ 
of  a  great  -maritime  city,  the  capital  of  a  great  ma« 
ritime  province,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown :: 
the  establishment  of  a  military  force,  not  account-^ 
able  to  the  (H'dinary  Tribunals  of  the  Country,  ivk 
which  it  was  kept  up: — these  and  other  pi:oceed- 
kigs  at  that  time,  if  no  previous  cause  of  dissen- 
sion had  subsisted,  were  sufficient  to  produce 
great  troubles:  unjust  at  all  times,  they  were  then, 
irrationaL 

We  could  n6t  conceive,  when  disorders  had 
arisen  from  the  complaint  of  one  violated  right, 
that  to  violate  every  other  was  the  proper  means  of 
quieting  an  exasperated  people*  It  seemed  to  ut 
absurd  and  preposterous,  to  hold  out,  as  the  meana 
of  calming  a  people  in  a  state  of  extreme  iiiflam-*: . 
toation,  and  ready  to  take  up  arms,  the  austere  law, 
which  a  rigid  conqueror  would  impose,  as  the  se-* 
quel  of  the  most  decisive  victories. 
.  Recourse,  indeed,  was  at  the  same  time  had  to 
fwce ;  and  we  saw  a  force  sent  out,  enough  to 
menace  liberty,  but  not  to  awe  opposition ;  tending 
to  bring  odium  on  the  civil  power,  and  contempt  on 
tlie  military ;  at  once  to  pi*ovoke  and  encourage  re* 
Mstance.  Force  was  sent  out  not  sufficient  to  hold 
one  town:  Laws  were  passed  to  inflame  thirteen 
Jirovinces. 

.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  by  harsh  laws  and 
inhle  ^miosi^  could  oPt  be  de&ofied  on  the  princi# 
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pie  of  mercy  and  forbearance.  For  mercy,  as  T»e 
conceive,  consists  not  in  the  weakness  of  the  means, 
but  in  tlie  benignity  of  the  ends.  We  apprehend, 
that  mild  measures  may  be  powerfully  enforced: 
and  tliat  acts  of  extreme  rigour  and  injustice  may 
be  attended  with  as  much  feebleness  in  the  execu- 
tion, as  severity  in  tlie  fonnation. 

In  consequence  of  these  terrours,  which,  falling 
upon  some,  threatened  all,  the  Colonies  made  a 
common  cause  with  the  sufferers ;  and  proceeded, 
on  their  part,  to  acts  of  resistance.  In  that  alarm* 
ing  situation,  we  besought  your  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  entertain  some  distrust.of  the  operation  of  coer- 
cive measures,  and  to  profit  of  their  experience. 
Experience  had  no  effect.  The  modes  of  legi^la^ 
tive  rigour  were  construed,  not  to  have  been  erro- 
neous in  their  policy,  but  too  limited  in  their  extent. 
New  severities  were  adopted.  The  fisheries  of 
your  people  in  America  followed  their  chaii;ers ;  and 
their  mutual  combination  to  defend,  what  they 
thought,  their  common  rights  brought  on  a  total 
prohibition  of  their  mutual  commercial  intercourse.' 
No  distinction  of  persons  or  merits  was  observed— » 
the  peaceable  and  the  mutinous,  friends  and  foes, 
were  alike  involved,  as  if  the  rigour  of  the  lawi 
had  a  certain  tendency  to  recommend  the  autiiority 
of  the  legislator. 

Whilst  the  penal  laws  increased  in  rigour,  and 
extended  in  application  over  all  the  Colonies,  tha 
direct  force  wa^  applied  but  to  one  pajrt^    Had  the 
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gMat  fleet,  and  foreign  army  since  employed,  been 
at  that  time  called  for,  the  greatness  of  the  prepa- 
ration would  have  declared  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger.  The  nation  would  have  been  alarmed, 
and  taught  the  necessity  of  some  means  t)f  recon- 
ciliation with  our  countrymen  in  America,  who, 
whenever  they  are  provoked  to  resistance,  demand 
a  force  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  full  as  destruc- 
tive to  us  as  to  them.  But  Parliament  and  the 
people,  by  a  premeditated  concealment  of  their 
real  situation,  were  drawn  into  perplexities,  which 
furnished  excuses  for  further  armaments;  and 
whilst  they  were  taught  to  believe  themselves  called 
to  suppress  a  riot,  they  found  themselves  involved 

ft 

in  a  mighty  War. 

At  length  British  blood  was  spilled  by  British 
hands — a  fatal  era,  which  we  must  ever  deplore, 
because  your  Empire  will  for  ever  feel  it!  Your 
Majesty  was  touched  with  a  sense  of  so  great  a 
disaster.  Your  paternal  breast  was  affected  with 
the  sufferings  of  your  English  Subjects  in  America. 
In  your  Speech  from  the  Throne,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Session  of  1 775,  you  were  graciously  pleased 
to  declare  yourself  inclined  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses, and  to  pardon  their  errours.  You  felt  their 
sufferings  under  the  late  penal  Acts  of  Parliament. 
But  your  Ministry  felt  differently.  Not  discoui\4ged 
l)y  the  pernicious  effects  of  all  they  had  hitherto  ad- 
vised, and  notwithstanding  the  gracious  declaration 
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of  your  Majesty,  they  obtained  anotlier  Act  of  Par* 
liament,  in  which  the  rigours  of  all  the  fonder  were 
consolidated,  and  embittered  by  circumstances  of 
additional  severity  and  outrage.  The  whole  trading 
property  of  America  (even  unoffending  shipping  in 
port)  was  indiscriminately  and  irrecoverably  giveD, 
ds  the  plunder  of  foreign  Enemies,  to  the  sailors  of 

,  your  Navy.  This  property  was  put  out  of  the  reach 
of  your  mercy.  Your  people  were  despoiled ;  and 
your  Navy,  by  a  new,  dangerous,  and  prolifick  ex- 
ample, corrupted  with  the  plunder  of  their  country* 
men.  Your  people  in  that  part  of  your  dominions  ' 
tvere  put,  in  their  general  and  political,  as  w  ell  as 
their  personal,  capacity,  wholly  out  of  the  protection 
of  your  Government 

"   Though  unwilling  to  dwell  on  all  the  improper 
THodes  of  carrying  on  this  unnatural  and  niinous 
War,  and  which  have  led  directly  to  the  present 
unhappy  separation  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Colo-  . 
nies,  we  must  beg  leave  to  represent  two  particulars,  ' 
which  we  are  sure  must  have  been  entirely  contrary 
to  your  Majesty's  order  or  approbation.      Every 
course  of  action  in  hostility,  how  ever  that  hostility 
may  be  just  or  merited,  is  not  justifiable  or  ex-  . 
cusable.    It  is  the  duty  of  those,  who  claim  to  rule 

•  over  others,  not  to  j  rovoke  tliem  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case;  nor  to  leave  stings  in  their  minds, 
which  must  long  rankle,  even  when  the  appearance 
^  Vrwquillity  is  restored.— We  therefore  assure 
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your  Majesty,  that  it  is  with  shanle  and  sorrow  we 
have  seen  several  acts  of  hostility,  which  could  have 
no  other  tendency  than  incurably  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  your  American  Subjects.  To  excite,  by  a 
Proclamation  issued  by  your  Majesty's  Governour, 
aa  universal  insurrection  of  Negro  Slaves  in  any  of 
the  Colonies,  is  a  measure  full  of  complicated  hor- 
rours;  absolutely  illegal;  suitable  neither  to  the 
practice  of  war,  nor  to  the  laws  of  peace.  Of  the 
same  quality,  we  look  upon  all  attempts  to  bring 
down  on  your  Subjects  an  irruption  of  those  fierce 
and  cruel  tribes  of  Savages  and  Cannibals,  in  whom 
the  vestiges  of  human  nature  are  nearly  effaced  by 
ignorance  and  barbarity.  They  are  not  fit  Allies 
for  your  Majesty,  in  a  war  with  your  people.  They 
are  not  fit  instruments  of  an  English  Government. 
These,  and  many  other  acts,  we  disclaim  as  having 
advised,  or  approved  when  done;  and  we  clear 
ourselves  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  all  civilized  na- 
tions, from  any  participation  whatever,  before  or 
after  the  fact,  m  such  unjustifiable  and  horrid 
proceedings. 

But  there  is  one  w  eighty  circumstance,  which  we 
lament  equally  with  the  causes  of  the  War,  and 
^vith  the  modes  of  carrying  it  on — that  no  disposi-? 
tion  whatsoever  towards  peace  or  reconciliation  has 
ever  been  shown  by  those,  who.  have  directed  the 
publick  Councils  of  this  Kingdom,  either  before 
the  brealdng  out  of  these  hostilities,  or  during  the 
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unhappy  continuance  of  them.  Every  proposition, 
made  in  your  Parliament  to  remove  the  original 
cause  of  these  troubles,  by  taking  off  Taxes,  ob- 
noxious for  their  principle  or  their  design,  has  been 
over-ruled :  every  Bill,  brought  in  for  quiet,  re- 
jected, even  on  the  first  proposition.  The  Petitions 
of  the  Colonies  have  not  been  admitted  even  to  an 
hearing.  The  very  possibility  of  publick  agency,  by 
which  such  Petitions  could  authentically  arrive  at 
Pg^rliament,  has  been  ev?ided  and  chicaned  away. 
All  the  publick  declarations,  which  indicate  anything 
resembling  a  disposition  to  reconciliation,  seem  to  us 
loose,  general,  equivocal,  capable  of  various  mean-  1 
ing3,  or  of  none ;  and  they  are  accordingly  construed 
differently,  at  different  times,  by  those,  on  whose  ' 
recommendation  they  have  been  made ;  being  wholly 
unlike  the  precision  and  stability  of  publick  faith; 
and  bearing  no  mark  of  that  ingenuous  simplicity, 
and  native  candour  and  integrity,  which  formerly 
characterized  the  English  nation. 

Instead  of  any  relaxation  of  the  claim  of  taxing 
at  the  discretion  of  Parliament,  your  Ministers  have  ^ 
devised  a  new  mode  of  enforcing  that  claim,  mucl^ 
more  effectual  for  the  oppression  of  the  Colonies, 
though  not  for  your  Majesty's  Service,  both  as  to 
the  quantity  and  application,  than  any  of  the  former 
methods ;  and  their  mode  has  been  expressly  held 
oXit  by  Ministers,  as  a  plan  not  to  be  departed  firom 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  tlie  very  con- 
dition 
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ditbn,   oo  which  the  Legislature  i^  to  accept  the 
dependence  of  the  Colonies. 

At  length,  when,  ^fter  repeated  refusal*  to  hear 
or  to  ccmciliate,  an  Act,  dissolving  3our  Govern* 
ment  by  putting  your  people  in  America  out  of 
your  protection,  was  passed,  your  Ministers  suffered 
several  months  to  elapse  without  affording  to  them, 
or  to  any  Community,  or  any  Individual  amongst 
them,  the  meang  of  entering  into  that  protection, 
even  on  unconditional  submission,  contrary  to  your 
Majesty's  gracious  Declaration  from  the  Throne, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  publick  faith. 

We  cannot,  therefire,  agree  to  unite  in  new  se- 
verities against  the  brethren  of  our  blood  for  their 
asserting  dn  independency,  to  which,  we  know  iri 
our  conscience,  they  have  been  necessitated,  by  the^ 
conduct  of  those  very  persons,  wlio  now  make  use 
of  that  argument  to  provoke  us  to  a  continuance 
and  repetition  of  the  acts,  which  in  a  regular  series 
have  led  to  this  great  misfortune. 

The  reasons,  dread  Sir,  which  have  been  used  to 
justify  tliis  perseverance  in  a  refusal  to  hear  or  con- 
ciliate, have  been  reduced  into  a  sort  of  Parliamen* 
tary  maxims,  which  we  do  not  approve.  The  first  of 
these  maxims  is,  *'  that  the  Two  Houses  ought  not 
^*  to  receive  (as  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  re- 
"  ceive)  Petitions  containing  matter  derogatory  to 
"  any  part  of  the  authority  they  claim."  We  con- 
ceive tlii^  maxim,  and  the  qonserpent  practice,  to 
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be  unjustifiable  by  reason  or  the  practice  of  other  •: 
sovereign  powers,  and  that  it  must  be  productive,  ] 

• 

if  adhered  to,  of  a  total  separation  between  this 
kingdom  and  its  dependencies*  The  supreme  power, . 
being  in  ordinary  cases  tlie  ultimate  judge,  can,  as 
we  conceive,  suffer  notliing  in  having  any  part  of 
his  rights  excepted  to>  or  even  discussed,  before 

•  bimself.  We  know,  that  Sovereigns  in  other 
countries, .  where  the  assertion  of  absolute  regal 
pow  er  is  as  high  as  the  assertion  of  absolute  power 
in  any  politick  body  can  possibly  be  here,  have 
received  many  Petitions  in  direct  opposition  to 
©any  of  their  claims  of  prerogative;  have  listeped 
to  them ;  condescended  to  discuss,  and  to  give  an- 
swers to  them,  This  refusal  to  admit  eveii  the  di^ 
cussion  of  any  part  of  an  undefined  prerogative  will  . 
naturally  tend  to  annihilate  any  privilege,  that  can  be 
claimed  by  every  inferiour  dependent  Community, 
Bsd  everv  subordinate  order  in  the  State. 

The  next  maxim,  which  has  been  put  as  a  bar 
to  any  plan  of  accommodation,  is,  "  that  no  offer 

,  **  of  terms  of  Peace  ought*  to  be  made,  before ' 
**  Parliament  is  assured,  that  these  terms  will  be 
^  accepted.'^  On  this  we  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  your  IMajesty,  that  if,  in  all  events,  the  policy 
of  this  kingdom  is  to.  govern  the  people  in  your 
Colonies  as  a  free  people,  no  mischief  can  possibly 
happen  from  a  declaration  to  them,  and  to  tb^ 
world,  of  the  mawer  and  iQi:ra,  ia  wbiqj;i  Parlia^ 
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ln€nt  proposes,  that  they  shall  enjoy  tlie  freedom 
it  protects.  It  is  an  encduragement  to  the  innocent 
and  meritorious,  tliat  they,  at  least,  shall  enjojT 
those  advantages,  which  they  patien^y  expected, 
rather  from  the  benignity  of  Parliament  than  their 
Own  efforts.  Pers(Mis  more  contumacious  may  alsd 
tBee,  that  they  are  resisting  terms  of,  perhaps,  greater 
freedom  and  happiness,  than  they  are  now  in  arcis 
to  obtain.  The  glory  and  propriety  of  bifered 
taercy  is  neither  tarnished  or  weakened  by  the  folly 
rf  those,  who  refuse  to  take  advantisige  of  it. 

We  cannot  think,   that  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependency makes  any  natural  difference  in  the 
feason  and  policy  of  the  offer.     No  Prince,  out 
of  the  possession  of  his  dominions,   arvd  become 
ft  Sovereign  dejure  only,  ever  thought^t  derogatory 
to  his  rights  or  his  interests  to  hold  out  to  his 
former  Subjects  a  distinct  prospect  of  the  adv^n- 
iages  to  ,be  derived  from  his  re-admission,  and  a 
security  for  some  of  the  most  ftmdamental  of  those 
popular  privileges,  in  vindication  of  which  he  had 
been  deposed.     On  the  contrary,  such  offers  have 
been  almost  uniformly  made  under  sinjilar  circum-  ^ 
stances.     Be^des,  as  your  Majesty  has  been  grar 
ciously  pleased/  in  your  Speech  from  the  Throne^ 
to  declare  your  intention  of  restoring  your  people  in 
the  Colonies  to  a  state  of  Law  and  Liberty,  no  ob- 
jection can  possibly  lie  against  defining  what  that 
JLaw  and  Liberty  are ;  because  those,  who  offer, 
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and  those,  who  are  to  receive  terms  frequently 
difter  most  widely,  and  most  materially,  in  the  sig- 
nification of  these  words,  and  in  the  objects,  to 
which  they  ai)ply. 

To  say  that  we  do  not  know,  at  this  day,  what 
tlie  grievances  of  the  Colonies  are,  (be  they  real  or 
pretended)  would  be  unworthy  of  us.  But,  whilst 
we  are  thus  waiting  to  be  informed  of  what  we 
perfectly  know^  we  weaken  the  powers,  of  the  Com- 
missioners; we  delay,  perhaps  we  lose,  the  happy 
hour  of  Peace ;  we  are  wasting  the  substance  of 
both  countries ;  we  are  continuing  the  effusion  of 
human,  of  christian,  of  English  blood. 

We  are  sure  that  we  must  have  your  Majesty^ 
heait  along  with  us,  when  we  declare  in  favour  of 
mixing  something  conciliatory  with  our  force.  Sir, 
we  abhor  the  idea  of  making  &  conquest  of  our 
countrymen.  We  wish,  that  they  may  yield  to  well 
ascertained,  well  authenticated,  and  well  seemed, 
terms  of  reconciliation;  not,  that  your  Ms^esty 
should  owe  the  recovery  of  your  dominions  to  their 
iotal  waste  and  destruction.  Humanity  will  not 
permit  us  to  entertain  such  a  desire ;  nor  will  the 
reverence  we  bear  to  the  civil  rights  of  mankind 
make  us  even  wish,  that  iquestions  of  great  difficulty, 
of  the  last  importance,  and  lying  ^ep  in  the  vital 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  should  b« 
:solved  by  the  arms  of  foreign  mercenary  soldiers. 
.     It  is  not,  Sir,  from  a  wwt  of  the  m^ost  inviolable^ 
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dutv  to  your  Maiesty,  not  from  a  want  of  a  partial 
and  passionate  regard  to  that  part  of  your  Empire, 
in  which  we  reside,  and  which  we  wish  to  be  supreme^ 
that  we  have  hitherto  withstood  all  attempts  to 
render  the  supremacy  of  one  part  of  your  dominions 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and  safety  of  all  the 
rest.     The  motives  of  our  opposition  are  found  in 
those  very  sentiment^  which  we  ai'e  supposed  to 
violate.     For  we  are  convinced  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  a  system  of  dependence,  which  leaves  no  se- 
curity, to  the  people  for  any  part  of  their  freedom 
in  their  own  hands,  cannot  be  established  in  any 
inferiour  member  of  the  British  Empire,  without 
consequentially  destroying  the  freedom  of  that  very 
body,  in  favour  of  whose  boundless  pretensions  such 
a  scheme  is  adopted.     We  know,  and  feel,  that 
arbitrary  power  over  distant  regions  is  not  withia 
the  competence,  nor  to  be  exercised  agreeably  to 
the  forms,  or  consistently  with  the  spirit,  of  great 
popular  assemblies.     If  such  assemblies  arc  called 
to  a  nominal  share  in  the  exercise  of  such  powgr, 
in  order  to  screen,  under  general  participation,  the 
guilt  of  desperate  measures,  it  tends  only  the  more 
deeply  to  corrupt  the  deliberative  character  of  those 
assemblies,  in  training  them  to  blind  obedience;  in 
habituating  them  to  proceed  upon  grounds  of  fact, 
with  which  they  can  rarely  be  sufficiently  acquainted, 
and  in  rendering  them  executive  instruments  of 
designs,  the  bottom'  of  which  they  cannot  possibly 
fathQiii, 
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To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  Parliament,  freedom  ^ 
must  be  left  to  the  Colonies.  A  military  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  substitute  for  civil  liberty*'  That  i 
the'  establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  j 
utterly  ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  effect)  ^ 
is  the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  become  ■ 
en  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  de- 
stniction  of  our  freedom  hei'e.  Great  bodies  of  ] 
armed  men,  trained  to  a  contempt  of  popular  as- 
'semblies  representative  of  an  Enghsh  people ;  kept 
up  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  impositions  without 
their  consent,  and  maintained  by  that  exaction; 
instruments  in  subverting,  without  any  process  of 
Law,  great  ancient  establishments  and  respected 
forms  of  Governments ;  set  free  from,  and  there- 
fore above,  the  ordinary  English  tribunals  of  the 
country,  w  here  they  serve  ;r-^these  men  cannot  so 
tralisform  themselves,  merely  by  crossing  the  sea, 
as  to  behold  w  ith  love  and  reverence,  and  submit 
with  profound  obedience  to,  the  very  same  thingJ 
in  great  Britain,  winch  in  America  they  had  been 
•^taught  to  despise,  an(l  had  been  accustomed  to 
awe  and  humble.  All  your  Majesty's  troops,  in  the 
rotation  of  service,  will  pass  through  this  disciplinfi» 
and  contract  these  habits.  If  we  could  flatter  our- 
selves, that  this  w  ould  not  happen,  ive  must  be  tb^ 
weakest  of  men  :  we  must  be  the  worsts  if  we  were 
indifferent,  w  hether  it  happened  or  not.  Whalj 
gracious  Sovereign,  is  the  Empire  of  America  to  us,  - 
or  tb^  Empire  of  tjiie  world,  if  we  lose  oiir  ovm 
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liberties?  We  deprecate  this  last  of  erUs.  We 
deprecate  the  effect  of  the  doctrines,  which  must 
support  and  countenance  the  government  over 
conquered  Englishmen. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerful 
and  eqiutable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
of  thes^  unhappy  people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  principle  of  our  own  liberty ;  attempts  will  be 
made,  attempts  have  been  made,  to  ridicule  and 
to  argue  away  this  principle ;  and  to  inculcate  into 
the  minds  of  your  people  other  maxims  of  govern- 
ment and  other  grounds  of  obedience,  than  those, 
which  have  prevailed  at  and  since  the  glorious 
Revolution.     By  degrees,  these  doctrines,  by  being 
eimvenient,  may  grow  prevalent.     The  ccmsequence 
is  not  certain ;  but  a  general  change  of  principle$ 
surely  happens  among  a  people  without  leading  to 
a  change  of  Government 

Sir,  your  Throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the 
|Mnnciples  of  wiconditional  ^bmission  and  passive 
obedience ;  on  powers  exercised  without  the  con- 
conrence  of  the  people  to  be  governed ;  on^  Acts 
made  in  defiance  of  their  prejudices  and  habits ;  on 
acquiescence  procured  by  foreign  mercenary  trbops, 
tad  secured  bf  standing  armies.  These  may  pos* 
ably  be  the  foundation  of  other  Thrones :  they 
ttost  be  the  subversion  of  yours.  It  was  not  to 
fassive  principles  in  our  ancestors,  that  we  owe  the 
koQour  of  appearing  before  a  Sovereign,  who  cannot 
vol.*  IX*  O  fee^ 
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feel,  that  he  is  a  Prince,  without  knowing,  that  we 
ought  to  be  free.     The  Revolution  is  a  departure 
from  the  ancient  course  of  the  descent  of  this  Mo- 
narchy.    The  people,  at  that  tinae,  re-entered  into 
their  original  rights ;   and  it  was   not  because  a 
positive  Law  authorized  what  was  then  done,  but 
..because  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  Subject,  the 
origin  and  cause  of  all  Laws,  fequired  a  proceeding 
paramount  and  superiour  to  them.     At  that  ever 
memorable  and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the 
Law  was  superseded  in  favour  of  the  substance  of 
Liberty.     To  tlie  free  choice,  therefore,  of  the 
people,   without   either   King  or   ParUament,  we 
owe  that  happy  Establishment,  out  of  which  both 
King  and   Pailiament   were  regenerated.     From 
that  great  principle  of  Liberty  have  originated  the 
Statutes,  confirming  and  ratifying  the  Establishment, 
from  which  your   Majesty  derives  your  right"  to 
rule  over  us.     Those  Statutes  have  not  giveir  us 
our  Liberties ;  oiir  Liberties  have  produced  thero.   : 
Every  hour  of  your  Majesty's  reign  your  title  stands 
upon  the  very  same  foundation,  on  which  it  was 
at  first  laid ;  and  we  do  not  know  a  better,  on  which 
4t  can  possibly  be  placed. 

Convinced,  Sir,  that  you  cannot  have  different 
rights,  and  a  different  security  in  different  parts  of 
your  dominions,  we  wish  to  lay  an  even  platfonn 
for  your  Throne  ;  asdd  to  give  it  an  unmovable  sta* 
bility,  by  laying  it  on  the  general'  freedom  of  youJ 

people; 
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people ;  and  by  securing  to  your  Majesty  that  con* 
fidence  and  affection,  in  all  parts  of  your  dominions* 
which  makes  your  best  security  and  dearest  title  in 
this  the  chief  seat  of  your  Empire. 

Such,  Sir,  being,  amongst  us,  the  foundation  of 
Monarchy  itself,  much  more  clearly  and  much 
more  peculiarly  is  it  the  ground  of  all  Parliamentary 
power.  Parliament  is  a  security,  provided  for  the 
protection  of  Freedom,  and  not  a  subtile  fiction^ 
contrived  to  amuse  the  people  in  its  place.  The 
authority  of  both  Houses  can,  still  less  than  that 
of  the  Crown,  be  supported  upon  different  prin- 
ciples in  different  places  ;  so  as  to  be,  for  one  part 
of  your  Subjects,  a  protector  of  Liberty  and  for 
toother  a  fund  of  despotism,  through  which  pre- 
rogative  is  extended  by  occasional  powers,  when- 
ever an  arbitrary  wiir  finds  itself  straitened  by  the 
restrictions  of  Law.  Had  it  seemed  good  to  Par- 
liament to  consider  itself  as  the  indulgent  guardian 
and  strong  protector  of  the  freedom  of  the  subor- 
dinate popular  Assemblies,  instead  of  exercising  its 
ponrers  to  their  annihilation,  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
if  never  could  have  been  their  inclination,  because 
not  their  interest,  to  raise  questions  on  the  extent 
of  Parliamentary  Rights;  or  to  enfeeble  privileges, 
Which  were  the  security  of  their  own.  Powers, 
cndent  firom  necessity,  and  not  suspicious  from  an 
banning  mode  or  purpose  in  the  exertion,  would, 
*8 formerly  they  were,  be  cheerfully  submitted  to; 

O  3  and 
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IW4  4)e$e  wovUd  h«^ve  b^e^i  fully  $i4]^if»i 
^CHTv^tlon  of  ixojLty  Ui  Uie  ^ippire,  aac^  for 
itp  wealth  to  one  common  c^ntr^  A90t]?i^  9 
has  produced  oth^  co9S^v^nce^ ;  aqd  ^  ppiii 
which  refuses  to  be  UiiiUed  by  inocierajtion,  qn 
either  be  lost,  or  fiod  other  more  diiMwct  ^ 
fiatisfactory  limiti^tiQqs. 

As  for  US|  e,  supposed,  Qr,  if  it  QouUi(  be,  a  ^ 
participation  in  arbitrary  power  woi^d  pever  n 
coocile  ovff  vmdfi  to  its  e8taih];ishinen(.  We  9^ 
be  ash$^iE|ed  to  stand  before  your  Majesty,  boMI 
asserting,  in  our  own  iayQur,  inherent  Tigh%  mlm 
bind  aiid  regiils^te  the  Crown  itself,  ajfid  y^t  in^stil 
4fa,  the  exer()W^  in  oqr  own  perscms,  (if  a  hmi| 
arbkrary  sway  ovi^  ow  £^Qw  citi^en^  ^^i  feUn 
fireenven,  .:j 

These,  ^cious  Spiifereign,  ^e  the  i»eptW9ll 
which  we  consider  ours^ves  as  boupdj^  in  jw|j( 
cation  of  our  present  cQi[iductt  i^  th?  mo^t  mm 
mid  solemn  m wner,  |o  lay  at  your  M^i^'ft  iJN 
We  have  been  caUed  by  youjf  Maje^y's  wHt^  M 
proclamations^  and  w^  b^v^  been  autbonz^ed^t  ^ 
by  ber^dit^iy  privilege,  or  the  ckqi^e  of  you^  np 
pl^,  (o  gonfer  aod  treat  with  yovr  IVf^^^^y^  ip  yd 
highest  Council^  upon  the  furdq^ns  ^ffaiiB  1^  3m 
Kingdom.  We  are  sensible  of  the  wboW  iffiPI 
t^ce  of  the  duty»  whijch  thi^  consti^^n$^  auo^MH 
^piplies.  We  knaw  ^  rdi^ou^  pup^tnabt^r^^ 
^tendi^nce»  wHohy  i«  tiie  ordin^  QQWR^  i|  4 

man^ 


iiladds.  It  is  M  li^t  t^tis^^  Whteh^  t^n  fdf  ibi 
dme^  txiald  pek^suade  m  to  itda^  in  tiay  ^^fdkt  ^  that 
attendance.  The  British  Eitlpiire  k  in  cok^ttdsionlSji 
nffakh  threaten  its  dissdutioifi.  Tb^be  {)artitukr 
[irbceedings/ Which  eaube  and  idflatne  thid  dieottlen 
liter  many  years  incessUit  st^ug^e,  W€  ikid  c^Y^ 
«lVes  wfaoHy  uiVable  to  Oppose,  i^tid  UBWilliiig  t^ 
nAoliA.  Afi  out  endeavours  having  piioved  #Uft« 
«M,  M^  ai^e  fdarful,  &t  3us  tkM^  ^  initetiilg,  l^y 
:ciht^!tioh,  thbiM  pasi^iotis,  which  We.  httri  f<^Wd  it 
filpr«tt^(iftble  to  itMfpo^  hy  i^adb^.  We  mm^ 
^ff/tani  oiit^elVes  to  coiiiltenanci^,  by  ^  A]i^aMnc@ 
of  ^  sUt&tit  asi^nt,  prbc^edings  fiMM  to  th^  Lib^fty 
nA  Unity  tf  the  £ihpft<& ;  pf bc^bj^,  whi(ih  e^ 
litfttt  lite  sli^ngth  Of  all  ybtir  Mllj^sty*s  ilomirilOtti^, 
d(isferby  till  tfust  and  dependence  Of  oUi^  ^Uiei^>  Wd 
leave  us,  both  at  home  and  atMX)ad,  exposed  lb  ffte 
luspicious  mercy  and  uncertain  inclinations  of  our 
neif^bour  and  rival  powers ;  to  whom,  by  this  des- 
perate course,  we  are  driving  our  Countrymen  for 
prolection,  and  with  whom  we  have  forced  them 
bto  connections,  and  may  bind  them  by  habits  and 
by  interests : — an  evil,  which  no  victories,  that  may 
be  obtained,  no  severities,  which  may  be  exercised, 
ever  will  or  can  remove. 

If  but  the  smallest  hope  should  from  any  cir- 
tomstances  appear  of  a  return  to  the  ancient 
inaxims  and  true  policy  of  this  Kingdom,  we  shall 
«^  joy  and  readiness  return  to  our  attendance,  in 

O  3  order 
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order  to  give  our  hearty  support  to  whatever  means 
may  be  left  for  alleviating  the  complicated  evils,  j 
which  oppress  this  Nation. 

If  this  should  not  happen,,  we  have  discharged, 
our  consciences  by  this  faithful  representation  to 
your  Majesty  and  our  Country ;  and,  however  few. 
in  number,  or  however  we  may  be  overborne  by- 
practices,  whose  operation  is  but  too  powei'ful,  by 
the  revival  of  dangerous  exploded  principles,  or  by 
the  misguided  zeal  of  such  arbitrary  factions,  as . 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  Kuigdom,  and  always 
to  its  detriment  and  disgrace,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  standing  forth  and  recording  our 
names  in  assertion  of  those  principles,  whose  ope-. 
ration  hath,  in  better  times,  made  your  Majesty- 
a  great  Prince,  and  the  British  Dominions  a  migbty, 
Empire, 
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TISH  COLONISTS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

H  E  very  dangerous  crisis,  into  which  the 
British  Empire  is  brought,  as  it  accounts  for, 
justifies,  the  unusual  step  we  take  in  addressing 
3lves  to  you. 

tie  distempers  of  the  State  are  grown  to  such  a 
ee  of  violence  and  malignity  as  to  render  all 
lary  remedies  vain  and  frivolous.  In  such  a 
orable  situation,  an  adherence  to  the  common 
is  of  business  appears  to  us  rather  as  an  apo- 
to  cover  a  supine  neglect  of  duty,  than  the 
OS  of  performing  it  in  a  manner  adequate  to 
sxigency,  that  presses  upon  us.  The  common 
ns  we  have  already  tried,  and  tried  to  no  pur- 
.  As  our  last  resource,  we  turn  ourselves  to 
We  address  you  merely  in  our  private  capa- 
;  vested  with  no  other  authority  than  what  will 
rally  attend  those,  in  whose  declarations  of  be- 
)lence  you  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
ture  of  dissimulation  or  design. 
l^e  have  this  title  to  your  attention:  we  call 
Q  it  in  a  moment  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
lU.     We  find;  with  infinite  concern,  that  argu- 

0  4*  meats 
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ments  are  used  to  persuade  you  of  the  necessity  o4 
separating  youi*selves  from  your  ancient  connexio^n 
with  your  parent  Country,  grounded  on  a  supposi- 
tion, that  a  general  principle  of  alienation  and  en- 
mity to  you  had  pervaded  the  whole  of  this  King- 
dom ;  and  tliat  there  does  no  longer  subsist  between 
you  and  us  any  common  and  kindred  principles^ 
upon  which  we  can  possibly  unite,  consistently  with    \ 
those  ideas  of  Liberty,  in  which  you  have  jusdy    j 
placed  your  whole  happiness. 

If  this  fact  w  ere  true,  the  inference  drawn  from  it 
would  be  irresistible.  But  nothing  is  less  founded. . 
We  admit,  indeed,  that  violent  addresses  have  been 
procured,  with  uncommon  pains,  by  wicked  and  de- 
signing men,  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  Vdide  of 
the  whole  people  of  England ;  that  they  have  been 
published  by  authority  here ;  and  made  known  to 
you  by  proclamations ;  in  order,  by  despair  stnd  re-  j 
sentment,  incurably  to  poison  your  minds  against  j 
the  origin  of  your  race,  and  to  rendef  all  cordial  ^ 
reconciliation  between  us  utterly  impracticable.  | 
The  same  wicked  men»  for  the  same  bad  pinrposeSi 
have  so  far  surprised  the  justice  of  rarliament,  as 
to  cut  off  all  communication  betwixt  us,  except 
what  is  to  go  in  their  own  fallacious  and  hostile  : 
channel. 

But  we  conjure  you,  by  the  invaluable  pledges, 
which  have  hitherto  united,  and  which  we  trust  will 
liereaftcr  lastingly  unite,  us,  that  you  do  not  stiver 

yourselves 
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IToyrsdives  t6  be  persuaded,  or  provoked^  into  an 
3|i&)k>n,  that  you  are  at  war  with  this  Nation*  Do 
Mt  think,  that  the  whole,  or  eyen  the  unmiluenced 
aoajority  of  Ei^shmen  in  this  Island  afe  efiemies 
bD  their  own  blood  on  die  American  Continent. 
Much  delusion  has  been  practised ;  much  corrupt 
influence  treacherously  employed.  But  still  a  large^ 
■id  we  trust  the  largest  and  sounded  paft  6f  this 
Kingdom  perseveres  ki  the  most  perfe^rt  unity  of 
sentiments,  {mnciples  find  affectiods^  with  yi>n.  It 
ipi^ade  out  a  large  and  liberal  platfonn  of  eoinmo^ 
Liberty,  upon  which  we  may  all  unite  for  ever.  It 
abhors  the  hostilities,  wfaiefa  bav«  been  carried  on 

* 

against  you,  as  much  as  you,  who  ieel  the  ^ruel 
^ect  of  them.  It  hai  dis<^laim^d,  in  tb^  most  iso- 
knm  manner,  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  itself^,  the 
addrtases^  which  tended  to  mitate  your  Sovereign 
against  faia  Colonies.  We  are  perftUftded,  that  eveti 
mUKj  of  those,  who  unadvilsedly  have  put  thi^it" 
hands  to  such  intemperate  axid  kdhnnmatofy  ad*^ 
dresses^  hare  not  at  all  apprehended  to  what  such 
pitetoeduligs  natiumlly  lead ;  and  woiild  so^mer  dk, 
than  ttfibrd  them  the  least  cou^iftenance,  if  they 
ifere  sensible  of  their  ftitaA  effectB  on  the  Uniod 
iMi  liberty  of  the  £mpif«. 

For  ouiBehres)  we  futhfuUy  assure  you,  .tha;t  we 
\mif9  ever  considered  you  as  rational  ^r^atures ;  M 
free  ttgenisi  fkM  men  willteg  to  punyu^,  dnd  ftble  to 
diseern,  ymr  own  tru^  interei^    We  h^e  wished 

to 
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to  continue  united  with  you,  in  order  that  a  people; 
of  one  origin  and  one  character  should  be  directed  to 
the  rational  object^  of  Government  by  joint  Coun-*- 
sels,  and  protected  in  tlieoi  by  a  common  force.: 
Other  subordination  in  you  we  require  none.  We 
have  never  pressed  that  argument  of  general  union 
to  the  extinction  of  your  local,  natural,  and  just 
privileges.  Sensible  of  what  is  due  both  to  the 
dignity  and  weakness  of  Man,  we  have  never  wished 
to  place  over  you  any  Government,  over  which,  iit 
great  fundamental  points,  you  should  have  no  sort 
of  check  or  control  in  your  own  hands ;  or  whicli 
should  be  repugnant  to  your  situation,  principles^ 
and  character.  .. 

.  No  circumstances  of  fortune,  you  may  be  as-** 
sured,  will  ever  induce  us  to  form,  or  tolerate,  anjfi 
such  design.  If  the  disposition  of  Providence 
(which  we  deprecate)  should  even  prostrate  you  at. 
our  feet,  broken  in  power  and  in  spirit,  it  would  bai 
our  duty  and  inclination  to  jevive,  by  every  {Huctk 
cable  means,  that  free  energy  of  mind,  which  a  foivi 
tune  unsuitable  to  your  virtue  had  damped  and  det 
jected ;  and  to  put  you  voluntarily  in  posses^sion  of 
those  very  privileges,  which  you  had  in  vain  at* 
tempted  to  assert  by  arms.  For  we  solemnly  de* 
clare,  that  although  we  should  look  upon  a  separa- 
tion from  you  as  an  heavy  calamity,  (and  the  heavieii 
because  we  know  you  must  have  your  full  shjare  lit 
it,)  yet  we  had  much  rattier  see  you  totally  indctr 

pendeiitt 
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pendeat  of  this  Crown  and  Kingdom,  than  joined 
to  it  by  so  unnatural  a  conjunction,  as  tliat  of  Free- 
dom with  Servitude  : — a  conjunction,  w^hicl^  if  it 
were  at  all  practicable,  could  not  fail,  in  the  end,  of, 
beiag  more  mischievous  to  tiie  peace,  prosperity, 
greatness,  and  power  of  this  Nation,  than  benefi- 
cial, by  any  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  nominal, 
empire. . 

But  because,  Brethren,  these  professions  are  ge- 
neral, and  such  as  even  enemies  may  make,  when 
they  reserve  to  themselves  the  construction  of  what. 
Sendtuide  and  what  Liberty  are,  we  inform  you, 
that  vi^e  adopt  your  own  standard  of  the  blessing  of 
free  Goverament.      We  are  of  opinion,  that  you, 
00^  to  enjoy  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  freely 
grart^g,  ^nd  applying  to  the  support  of  your  Ad- 
ministr^on,  what  God  has  freely  granted  as  a  re- 
wards to  your  industry.     And  we  do.not  confine  this 
immunity  from  exteriour  coercion,  ijathis  great  point, 
solely  to  what  regards  your  local  Establishment,  but 
al3o,  to  what  may  be  thought  proper  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  whole  Empire.     Iii  this  resource 
we  cheerfully  trust  and  acquiesce:  satisfied  by  evi- 
dent reason,  that  no  oth^r  expectation  of  revenue 
cwi. .possibly  be. given  by  freemen;  and  knowing 
from  QjKx  experience,  uniform  both  on  yours  and  on 
our.  side  of  the  Ocean,  that  such  an  expectation 
ha^  never  yet  been.disappoisted.    We  know  of  no 

^  to  your  coffers  but  throug)i  your  affections. 
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To  manifest  our  isentiihents  the  more  tlearly  M 
you  and  to  the  world  on  tius  subject;  we  declorf 
our  opinion,  that  if  no  revenue  at  all^  whidi,  h<Mi 
ever,  we  are  far  from  supposing,  were  tt>  be  ob* 
tained  from  you  to  thte  Kingdoiyi,  y^  ak  Kmg  as  I 
is  our  happiness  to  be  joined  with  you  ia  the  bondi 
of  fraternal  ehatity  at^  ir^eddtii,  w)^  AA  t^h  mHA 
flowing  commerce  between  us,  one  principle  -til  ^ 
mity  aDd  friendship  peihraditig,  ^M  onfe  Hj^  bf  War 
and  Peace  directihg,  the  strength  of  the  wh<rfe  Ihtf^ 
pire,  we  are  likel^f  to  be,  at  lettftt,  M  (x>w«fftil  fts  aflf 
natibn,  or  as  any  combin&tf bh  of  n&tidngs,  whkfli  M 
the  course  of  hutifiM  events  may  be  foftttdl  aigbiMl 
us.  We  are  sensible  Htm  a  very  lU^  pft>tMll9lt 
of  the  Wealth  ^ilfd  power  t>f  evefy  £M|]$te  ttMII 
necessarily  be  throtvn  lipdn  the  i^fekiding  SbriM 
We  are  sensible  that  such  a  State  et^r  hM  bQMM| 
and  erer  must  beiCkr,  the  greater  pim,  and  sdchHtttlMl 
the  whole,  of  the  ptiblick  eipensM:  and  ^ireOtUl 
her  well  indetmdfied  for  that  ^rath^  appareht  <Iii| 

real)  ineqtiaUty  of  charge,  Im  tiie  dignity  and  pnn 

.enrtidence  she  enjoys,  and  ifi  the  au][>eHour6pt]toMi| 

which,  after  all  cha^gei^  defrayed,  tifiust  iteic;essail| 
remain  at  the  ceirtfe  df  afl^.  Of  thi&  ptilad0 
We  are  mM:  without  evidetice  ill  ottf  remefikbtauM 
(not  yet  ef!&ced)  til  the  gldHtMis  aiid  hStpp^Akp  ^ 

this  Empire.    We  are,  therefete,  incapable  of  ^ 

prevaricating  Style,  by  Whicb,  WiMifi  Ut*ei  Wttfasi 
yout  COri^Mfit  aire  to  be  e3t1SM1«cl  ittm  yoti,    iMl 

Natioi 


N^Ujon  ii  represented  9#  in  the  lowest  state  of  im-* 
poreriibment  wd  fMibUck  distrefusf ;  hut  when  we  are 
C^Jled  vpoD  to  oppres&  you  by  force  of  arms,  it  is 
{Mikited  M  ^cmrcely  feeling  its  impositions,  abound- 
ing with  wealth,  a^ncl  inexhaustible  in  i;^  resources. 

We  also  reason  and  feel,  as  you  do,  on  the 
invasicm  of  your  Charter^.  Beqause  the  Charters 
co^iprehend  the  essential  forms,  by  which  you 
enjoy  your  liberties,  we  regard  them  as  most  sacred, 
aiyl  by  QQ  means  to  he  takm  awi^y  or  altered  with- 
out process,  without  examinaktion,  and  without 
bie^ringi  ^  Xhey  have  lately  been.  We  even  think, 
ttet  4^^y  OMght  by  op  means  to  be  altered  at  all, 
but  at  the  desire  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people, 
vf]fff  liv«  u«der  them.  We  caqpot  look  upon  men 
M  4«yi]|q|Ubwts  in  tb^  mass ;  much  less  are  we  de- 
fiippw  of  lording  over  our  brethren,  insulting  their 
ha(fat(  pride,  w^  waivtpnly  overturning  establish- 
Hmts^  judgii^  to  be  ju^t  and  convenient  by  the 
plMick  wisdom  of  this  Natiou  a|:  their  institution ; 
Mid  which  long  imd  inveterate  }m  has  taught  you 
\fi  look  up  to  with  affection  and  reverence.  As  we 
$8apprpved  of  die  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
fonw  of  yQur  ConstitutiQii,  sq  we  are  equally  tender 
^  i^very  leading  principle  of  free  Government. 
Wt  never  coidd  ijmk  with  approbation  of  putting 
^  milit^  power  put  of  the  coercion  of  th^  civil 
iwtiipe  ip  the  cowitry,  wher^iti^ct^ 

We  di^ds^iw  f^Isff  wvy  sort  pf  »har*  in  that  other 

measure 
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measure,  which  has  befen  used  to  alienate  j^our  aifFec- 
tions  from  this  Countiy,  namely,  the  introduction 
of  foreign  mercenaries.  We  saw  thrir  employ- 
ment with  shame  and  regret,  especially  hi  numbers 
so  far  exceeding  the  English  forces,  as  in  effect  to 
constitute  vassals,  \vho  havei  no  sense  of  freedom, 
and  strangers,  who  have  no  common  interest  or 
feelings,  as  the  arbiters  of  our  unhappy  domestick 
quarrel. 

We  likewise  saw  with  shame  the  African  slaves, 
who  had  been  sold  to  you  on  publick  faith,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  be 
your  servants  and  your  guards,  employed  to  cut 
the  throats  of  their  masters. 

You  will  not,  we  trust,  believe,  that  bom  in  a 
civilized  country,  formed  to  gentle  manners,  trained 
in  a  merciful  religion,  and  living  in  enlightened  and 
polished  times,  where  even  foreign  hostility  is 
softened  from  its  original  sternness,  we  could  hate 
thought  of  letting  loose  upon  you,  our  late  beloved 
Brethren,  these  fierce  tribes  of  Savages  and  Canni- 
bals,  in  whom  the  traces  of  human  nature  are 
effaced  by  ignorance  and  barbarity.  We  rather 
wished  to  have  joined  with  you,  in  bringing  gra- 
dually that  unhappy  part  of  mankind  into  cinlity, 
order,  piety,  and  virtuous  discipline,  than  to  have 
confirmed  their  evil  habits,  and  increased  their 
natural  ferocity,  by  fleshing  them  in  the  slaughter 
of  you,  whom  our  wiser  and  better  ancestors  had 

sent 
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ent  into  the  Wilderness,  with  the  express  view 
)f  inti'oducing,  along  with  our  holy  religion,  its 
lumane  and  charitable  manner.  We  do  not 
lold  that  all  things  are  la\^ful  in  war.  We  shoald 
hink,  that  every  barbarity,  in  fire,  in  wasting,  in 
nurders,  in  tortures,  and  other  cruelties  too  hor- 
ible,  and  too  full  of  turpitude  for  Christian  mouths 
X)  utter,  or  ears  to  hear,  if  done  at  our  instigation 
^by  those,  who,  we  know,  will  make  war  thus  if 
they  make  it  all)  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  done  by  ourselves.  ^Ve  clear  ourselves  to  you 
our  Brethren,  to  the  present  age,  and  to  future  ge- 
nerations, to  our  King  and  our  Country,  and  to 
Europe,  which,  as  a  spectator,  beholds  this'tragick 
aceae,-  of  every  part  or  share  in  adding  this  last 
tod  worst  of  evils  to  the  inevitable  mischiefs  of  a 
Civil  War. 

We  do  not  call  you  Rebels  and  Traiters.  We 
do  hot  call  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Crown  against 
you.  We  do  not  know  how  to  qualify  millions  of 
oar  Countrymen^  contending,  with  oiie  heart,  for 
an  admission  to  privileges,  which  we  have  evei* 
thought  our  own  happiness  and  honour,  by  odious 
and  unworthy  names.  On  the  'contrary,  we  highly 
Mere  the  principles,  on  which  you  act,  though  we 
lament  some  of  their  effects.  Armed  as  "^ou  are, 
we  embrace  you  as  our  friends,  and  as  our  brethren, 
by  the  best  and  dearest  ties  of  relation. 

>  We 
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^  We  view  the  est9.blishmeat  of  the  Kngllih  Cc^Q* 
oies  on  principles  of  liberty,  as  tbfl,  which  is  Is 
render  tliis  Kingdom  veneraUe  to  faUjxe  ages.     In 
comparison  of  tbia,  we  regsgrd  all  the  yiclonea  and 
conquests  of  our  warlike  anceat(^s>  -or  of  oqr  ova 
^es;  as  barbarous,  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which 
many  nations,  whom  we  look  upon  with  little  nsr 
pect  or  value,  have  equalled,  if  ik^  far  c^u^ceded 
us.     This  is  the  peculiar  and  appropriated  glory  of 
^nglpad.  .  Those,  who  kwe  and  who  koUi  to  t^ 
foundation  of  common  Liberty,  whether  oo  thi^  or 
on  your  side  of  the,  Ocean,  we  consider  as  tfa9 
true,  and  the  only  true,  Englishmen*    Thos^,  wlw 
depart  Irom  it,  whether  there  or  herfi,  are  attsiiM 
corrupted  in  blood,  bxA  wholly  faMen  fn^n  ^ 
ori^nal  rank  and  value.    They  ar^  thf  re«d  leMi 
to  the  fair  constitution  and  just    supromitqjr  ^ 
England. 

We  exhort  you,  therefcnre,  tp  cleaiie  lor  eit^  to 
those  principles,  as  being  the  true  ho^d  of  unioais 
this  Empire ;  and  to  show,  by  a  mwly  persdversiie^ 
that  th^  sentiments  of  honour,  and  the  ri^  of 
mankind,  are  not  held  by  the  uncertain  evento  of 
war,  as  you  have,  hitherto  shown  a  glorious  soA 
affecting  example  to  the  wcnrld,  that  tJbey  ai^  Ml 
dependent  on  tbq  prdijaary  Qcmv^ec^ea  and  99iSlt 
factions  of  life* 

Knowing.no  Qth^r  argum^Ote  to  bQ  va^d  to  Wfi 

of 
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^{  Hberal  minds,  it  is  upon  these  very  principles> 
and  these  alone,  we  hope  and  trust,  that  uq  flatted 
ing  aad  no  alarming  circumstances  shall  permit  you 
to  listen  to  the  seductions  of  those,    who  would 
alienate  you  from  your  dependance  on  the  Crown 
and  Parliament   of  this    Kingdom.      That  very 
liberty,  which  you  so  justly  prize  above  all  things^ 
or^nated  here;    and  it  may  be  very  doubtful^ 
whether^   without  being  constantly  fed  from  the 
wi^nal  fountain,  it  can  be  at  all  perpetuated  or 
(Heserved  in  its  native  purity  and  perfection.     Un- 
tried forms  of  Government  may,  to  unstable  minds, 
,  i^ommeiid  themselves  even  by  their  novelty. .  But 
jfou  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  England  haa 
been. great  and  happy  under  the.  present  limited 
AfcHWchy  (subsisting  in  more  or  less  vigour  and 
purity)  for  several  hundred  years.    None  but  Eng* 
land  can -communicate  to  you  the  benefits  of  such 
ft  Constitution.     We  apprehend  you  are  not  now, 
XKMr  for  ages  are,  likely  to  be  capable  of  that  form 
of  Constitution  in  an  independent  State.     Besides, 
let  us  suggest  to  you  our  apprehensions,  that  your 
present  union  (in  which  we  rejoice,  and  which  we 
wish  long  to  subsist)  cannot  always  subsist  without 
the  authority  and  weight  of  this  ^eat  and  long 
teapected  Body,  to  equipoise,  and  to  preserve  you 
amongst  yourselves  in  a  just  and  fair  equality.     It 
«ay  not  even  be  impossible,  that  a  long  cowse  of 
vou  IX.  p  war 
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Urar  with  the  Admimstration  of  this  Country  mtj 
be  but  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  wars  and  contentioiw 
among  yourselves^  to  end,  at  length,  (as  such  scenei 
have  too  often  ended)  m  a  species  of  bumiHating 
repose,  which  nothing  but  the  preceding  cakmitiei 
would  reconcile  to  the  di^irited  few,  who  survived 
them.     We  allow,  that  even  this  evil  ia  wmtb  tbe 
risk  to  men  of  honour,  when  rational  Liberty  is 
at  stake,  as  in  the  present  case  we  confess  and  la- 
ment that  it  is.     But  i^  ever  a  real  security,  by 
Parliament,  is  given  against  the  terrour  or  the  abuse 
of  unlimited  power,  and  after  such  securi^  givea 
you  should  persevere  in  resistance,  we  leave  you  to 
consider,  whether  the  risk  is  not  incurred  without 
an  object ;  or  incurred  for  c^n  object  infinitely  di- 
minished, by  such  ccHicessions,  m  its  importance 
and  value. 

As  to  other  points  of  discussion,  when  these  grand 
fundamentals  of  your  Grants  and  Charters  are  once 
settled  and  ratified  by  clear  Parliamentary  authority^  ] 
as  the  ground  for  peace  and  forgiveness  on  our  sid^ 
and  for  a  manly  and  liberal  obedience  on  yours^ 
4reaty,  and  a  spirit  of  reconciliation,  will  easily  and 
securely  adjust  whatever  may  remain.  Of  tbk  we 
give  you  our  word,  that  so  far  as  we  are  at  pres^ 
concerned,  and  if  by  any  event  we  should  become 
more  concerned  hereafter^  you  may  rest  asmirad^ 
upon  the  pledges  of  honour  not  forfeited,  faith  not  * 
19  vioL^tfid^ 
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violated,  and  imiformity  of  character  and  profeiskm 
tiot  yet  broken,  we  at  least,  on  these  groiundsi  will 
never  fail  you. 

Respecting  your  wisdom,  arid  valuing  your  safety, 
we  do  not  call  upon  you  to  trust  your  existence  to 
your  enemies.  We  do  not  advise  you  to  an  uncon^- 
ditional  submission.  With  satisfaction  m'c  assure 
you,  that  almost  all,  in  both  Houses  (however  un- 
happil}^  they  have  been  deluded,  so  as  not  to  give 
any  immediate  effect  to  their  opinion)  disclaim  that 
idea.  You  can  have  no  friends,  in  whom  you  can- 
not rationally  confide.  But  Parliament  is  your  friend 
from  the  moment,  in  which,  removing  its  confidence 
from  those,  who  have  constantly  dec^ved  its  good 
intentions,  it  adopts  the  sentiments  of  those,  who 
have  made  sacrifices  (inferiour  indeed  to  yours),  but 
have,  however,  sacrificed  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  sincerity  of  their  regard  and  value  for  your 
liberty  and  prosperity. 

Arguments  may  be  used  to  weaken  your  confi- 
dence in  thatpublick  security;  because,  from  some 
ftinpleasant  appearances,  there  is  a  suspicion  £hat 
Parliament  itsdf  is  soniewliat  fallen  from  its  inde- 
pendent spirit.  How  far  this  supposition  may  be 
foimded  in  fact  we  ai'e  unwilling  to  deteimine. 
jfiut  we  are  well  assured,  from  experience,  that  even 
ft  all  were  true,  that  is  contended  for,  and  in  the 
extent  too,  in  which  it  is  argued,  yet  as  long  as  the 

p  2  solid 
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M>lid  and  well*disposed  forms  of  this  Constitution 
remaini  there  ever  is  within  Parliament  itself  a 
power  of  renovating  its  principles,  and  eflfecting  a 
self  reformation,  which  no  other  plan  of  Government 
has  ever  contained.  This  Constitution  has  therefore 
admitted  innumerable  improvements,  either  for  the 
con'ection  of  the  original  scheme,  or  for  ranoviiig 
corruptions^  or  for  bringing  its  principles  better  ta 
suit  those  changes,  which  have  successively  hap- 
pened in  the  circmnstances  of  the  nation^  or  in  the 
manners  of  the  people. 

We  feel  that  the  growth  of  tlie  Colonies  is  such 
a  change  of  circumstances ;  and  that  our  present 
dispute  is  an  exigency  as  pressing  as  any,  which 
ever  demanded  a  revision  of  our  Government 
Publick  troubles  have  often  called  upon  this  Coun- 
try to  look  into  its  Constitution.  It  has  ever  been 
bettered  by  such  a  revision.  If  our  happy  and 
luxuriant  increase  of  dominion,  and  our  difiused  po- 
pulation, have  out  grown  the  limits  of  a  ConstitutioQ 
made  for  a  contracted  object,  we  ought  to  bless 
God,  who  has  furnished  us  with  this  noble  occasion 
for  displaying  our  skill  and  beneficence  in  enlarging 
the  scale  of  rational  happiness,  and  of  making  the 
politick  generosity  of  this  Kingdom  as  extensive  as 
its  fortune.  If  we  set  about  this  great  work,  on 
both  sides,  with  the  same  conciliatory  turn  of  mindb 
we  may  now,  a?  in  former  times,  owe  even  to  our 

mutual 


nrntoal  mistakes^  contentions  and  animosities,  the 
fasting  concord,  freedom,  happiness,  and  ^ory  of 
this  Empire. 

Gentlemen^  the  distance  between  us,  with  .other 

obstructions,  has  caused  much  misrepresentation  of 

our  mutual  sentiments.    We,  therefore,  to  obviate 

them  as  well  as  we  are  able,  take  this  method  of 

assuring  you  of  our  thorough  detestation  of  the  whole 

"W^ar;  and  particularly  the  mercenary  and  savage 

War,  carried  on  or  attempted  against  you ;   our 

thorough  abhorrence  of  all  addresses  adverse  to 

you,  whether  publick  or  private-;  our  assurances  of 

on  invariable  affection  towards  you ;   our  constant 

regard  to  your  Privileges  and  Liberties ;   and  our 

opinion  of  the  solid  security  you  ought  to  enjoy  for 

tlnem,  under  tlie  paternal  care  and  nurture  of  a 

protecting  Parliament- 

Though  many  of  us  have  earnestly  wished,  that 
the  authority  of  that  august  and  venerable  body,  so 
necessary  in  many  respects  to  the  union  of  the  whole^ 
should  be  rather  limited  by  its  own  equity  and  dis* 
cretion,  than  by.  any  bounds  described  by  positive 
laws  and  publick  compacts ;  and  though  we  felt  the 
extreme  difficulty,  by  any  theoretical  limitations,  of 
qualifying  that  authority,  so  as  to  preserve  one  part 
and  deny  another ;  and  though  you  (as  we  grate** 
felly  acknowledge)  had  acquiesced  most  cheerfully 
j}nder  that  prudent  reserve  of  the  Constitution,  at 
^t  happy  moment,  when  neither  you  nor  we  ap- 

V  3  prehended 
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prehended  a  further  return  of  the  exercise  of  m^ 
tidieus  powers,  we  are  now  as  fqlly  persuaded,  as 
you  can  be,  by  the  malice,  inconstancy,  and  perverse 
inquietude  of  noany  men,  and  by  the  incessant  en- 
fleavoqrs  of  an  arbitrary  faction,  now  too  powerful, 
that  C^v  common  necessities  do  require  a  full  ex- 
planation and  ratified  security  for  your  liberties  and 
Qur  quiet 

'  Although  His  Majesty's  condescension  in  com- 
tnitting  the  direction  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
the  known  friends  of  his  family,  and  of  the  liberties 
'w£  all  his  People,  \Y0uld,  we  admit,  be  a  great  means 
of  .giving  repose  to  your  minds,  as  it  must  give  infinite 
facility  to  reconciliation,  yet  we  assure  you,  that  we 
think,  with  such  a  security  as  we  recommend,  adopted 
from  necessity,  and  not  choice,  even  by  the  unhappy 
authors  and  instruments  of  the  publick  misfortunes^ 
that  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  if  once  accepted 
by  Pailiament,  would  ^lot  be  broken.  Wc  also 
pled^  ourselves  to  you,  that  we  should  give,  even 
to  those  unhappy  persons;^  an  hearty  support  in 
effectuatirig  the  peace  of  the  Empire ;  and  every 
opposition  in  an  attempt  to  cast  it  again  into 
disoKicF. 

When  that  happy  hour  shall  arrive,  let  us  in  aB 
affection  recommend  to  you  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing, as  in  former  times,  or  even  in  a  more  ample 
measure^  the  support  of  your  Government,  and  even 
to  give  to  your  Administration  s6me  degree  of  re- 
ciprocal 
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dprocal  interest  in  your  freedom.  We  earnestly 
wish  you  not  to  furnish  your  Enemies,  here  or  else-> 
where,  with  any  sort  of  pretexts  for  reviving  quarrek, 
by  too  reserved,  and  severe  or  penurious  an  exercise 
of  tliose  sacred  rights,  which  no  pretended  abuse  in 
the  exercise  ought  to  impair,  nor,  by  overstraining 
the  principles  of  freedom,  to  make  them  less  com* 
patible  with  those  haughty  sentiments  in  others^ 
which  the  very  same  principles  may  be  apt  to  breed 
in  minds  not  tempered  with  the  utmost  equity  and 
justice. 

The  weU  wishers  of  the  liberty  and  union  of  tbitf 
Empire  salute  you,  and  recommend  you  moM 
JjLeartily  to  the  Divine  protection* 
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A  LETTER 

TO    THE 

RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  PERRY* 

My  dear  Sir, 

IREC  EI  VED  in  due  course  your  two  veryin- 
terestiiig  and  judicious  Letters,  which  gave  me 
many  new  lights,  and  excited  m^  to  fresh  activitf 
in  the  important  subject  they  related  to  However, 
from  that  time  I:have  not  been  perfectly  free  irom 
dpubt  and  uneasiness.  I  used  a  liberty  m\Ai  those 
Letters,   which,  perhaps,  nothing  can  thoEOu^y 

•  This  Letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Peny  (afterwards  Lord 
Perry)  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland.  It 
appears  there  had  been  much  correspondence  between  that 
Gentleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  subject  of  heads  of  a  BiU 
(which  had  passed  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  the  smnmer 
of  the  year  1778^  and  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  of  England)  for  the  relief  of  His  Majesty*s  RomaA 
Catkolick  Subjects  in  Ireland*  The  Bill  contained  a  Clause 
for  exempting  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Ireland  from  tbe 
Sacramental  Test,  which  created  a  strong  objection  to  tbe. 
whole  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  Mr. . 
Burke  employed  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  remove  the  pre*, 
judice,  which  the  King's  Ministers  entertained  against  the 
Clause,  but  the  Bill  wa^  ultimately  returned  without  it^  and 
in  that  shape  passed  the  Irish  Parliament..  (17th  and  18th 
Geo.  ni.  cap.  49.)  In  the  subsequent  Session,  however,  & 
separate  Act  was  passed,  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestant  Dii« 
senters  of  Ireland* 

justify, 
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justify^  and  which,  certainly,  nothing  but  the  de- 
icacy  ef  the  crisis,  the  clearness  of  my  intentions, 
ind  your  great  good  nature,  can  at  all  excuse*  I 
night  conceal  this  from  you ;  but  I  think  it  better 
Q  lay  the  whple  matter  before  you,  and  submit 
nyself  to  your  mercy ;  assuring  you,  at  the  same 
ime,  that  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  continue  your 
lonfidence  on  this,  or  to  renew  it  upon  any  other 
iccasion,  I  shall  never  be  tempted  again  to  make 
10  bold  and  unauthorized  an  use  of  the  trust  you 
dace  in  me.  I  will  state  to  you  the  history  of  the 
business  since  my  last;  and  then  y-ou  will  see  how 
Ev  I  am  excusable  by  the  circumstances. 

On  the  3d  of  July  I  received  a  Letter  from  th6 

Attorney-General,  dated  the  day  before,  in  which, 

in  a  very  open  and  obliging  manner,  he  desires  my 

thoughts  of  the  Irish  Toleration  Bill,  B,nd  particu^ 

lariy  of  the  Dissenters  Clause.     I  gave  them  to 

bim,  by  the  return  of  the  post,  at  large ;  but  as  the 

time  pressed,  I  kept  no  copy  of  the  Letter;  the 

general  drift  was  strongly  to  recommend  the  whok ; 

aad  principally  to  obviate  the  objections  to  the  part, 

that  related  to  the  Dissenters,  with  regard  both  to 

the  general  propriety  and  to  tlie  temporary  policy 

J*  this  juncture.    I  took,  likewise,  a  good  deal  of 

prins  to  state  the  difference,  which  had  always  sub* 

^d  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Protesitan^ 

Dissenters  in  Ireland  and  in  England ;  and'  what  I 

9(mceived  the  reason  of  that  di^er^npe  to  be. 

About 
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About  tiie  same  time  I  was  called  to  Town  for  a  day; 
fXnA  I  took  an  opportunity,  in  Westminster  Hall,  of 
urging  the  same  points,  with  all  the  force  I  was  mas* 
ter  of,  to  the  Solicitor  General.  I  attempted  to  see 
the  Chancellor,  for  the  same  purpose,  but  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  him  at  home.  Soon  after 
roy  return  hither,  on  Tuesday,  I  received  a  very  po- 

■ 

Kte,  and  I  may  say,  friendly,  Letter  from  him,  wish- 
ing me  (on  supposition  that  I  had  continued  in  Tows) 
to  dine  witii  him  as  that  day,  in  order  to  talk  over 
the  business  of  the  Toleration  Act  then  before  him* 
Unluckily  I  ha<:  compaiiy  with  me,  and  was  not 
able  to  leave  them  until  Thursday ;  when  I  weiKto 
Tovm,  and  called  at  bis  house,  but  missed  him. 
However,  in  answer  to  his  Letter,  I  had  before,  and 
instantly  on  the  receipt  of  it,  written  to  him  at  large;  . 
and  urged  such  topicks,  both  with  regard  to  the 
Catbolicks  and  Dissenters,  as  I  imagined  were  tbe 
.  most  likely  to  be  prevalent  with  him.  This  Letter 
I  followed  to  Town  on  Thursday.  On  my  arrival 
I  was  much  alarmed  with  a  report,  that  the  Wm^ 
try  bad  thoughts  of  rejecting  the  whole  Bill.  Mr. 
M^Namara  seemed  apprehensive  that  h  was  a 
determined  measure ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  ki 
,tDo  much  reasop  for  his  fears.  Not  having  met  tii< 
Chancellor  at  home  either  on  my  first  visit,  or  mj 
•econd  after  receiving  his  letter,  and  fearful  tlmt 
tbe  Cabinet  should  come  to  some  unpleasant  reso* 
btion,  I  went  to  the  Treasury  on  Friday.  There  I 
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saw  Sir  G.  Cooper.  I  possessed  him  of  the  danger 
of  a  partial,  and  the  inevitable  miscliief  of  the  total, 
rejection  of  the  Bill.     I  reminded  him  of  the  un- 
derstood compact  between  parties,  upon  which  the 
vhole  scheme  of  the  Toleration,  originating  in  the 
English  Bill,  was  formed ;  of  the  fair  part,  which 
die  Whigs  had  acted  in  a  business,  which,  though 
first  started  by  them,  was  supposed  equally  accept- 
able to  all  sides ;  and  the  risk  of  which  they  took 
upon  themselves,  when  others  declined  it.     To  this 
I  added  such  matter  as  I  thought  most  fit  to  en^ge 
Government,  as  Government; — not  to  sport  with  a 
fbgular  opportunity,  which  offered  for.  the  union 
ti  every  description  of  men  amongst  us,  in  support 
fif  the  common  interest  of  the  whole ;  and  I  ended 
by  desiring  to  see  Lord  North  upon  the  subject 
Sir  Grey  Cooper  showed  a  very  right  sense  of  the 
mattery  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after  our  conversa- 
tion, I  went  down  from  the  Treasury  Chambers  to 
lord  North  s  house..  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse 
irith  him.     He  told  me,  that  his  ideas  of  toleration 
were  laf  ge :  but,  that  large  as  they  were,  they  did 
not  comprehend  a  promiscuous  establishment,  even 
m  matters   merely  civil: — that    he   thought  the 
established  religion  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
State : — that,  in  this  idea,  he  was  not  for  the  repeal 
<rf  the  Sacramental  Test : — that  indeed  he  knew 
the  Dissenters  in  ^neral  did  not  greatly  scruple 
|t ; — but  that  very  want  of  scruple  showed  less  zeal 
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against  the  Establishment ;  and,  after  all,  there  could 
no  provision  be  made  by  human  laws  against  those, 
M'ho  made  light  of  the  Tests,  which  were  formed  to 
discriminate  opinions.    On  all  this  he  spoke  with  a 
good  deal  of  temper.    He  did  not,  indeed,  seem  to 
think  tlie  Test  itself,  which  was  rightly  considered 
by  Dissenters  as  in  a  mariner  dispensed  witli  by  aa 
annual  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  in  Ireland  wai 
of  a  late  origin,  and  of  much  less  extent  than  hsstt^ 
a  matter  of  much  moment.  The  thing,  which  seemed 
to  affect  him  most,  was  the  offence,  that  would  be 
taken   at  the   repeal  by  the  leaders  among  the 
Church  Clergy  here,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  steps,  which  would  be  taken  for  its  repeal  ia 
England  in  the  next  Session,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  in  Ireland.    I  assured  him,  with  great  trutl^ 
that  we  had  no  idea  among  the  Whigs  of  moviiig  the 
repeal  of  the  Test     I  confessed  very  fieely,  for  mj 
own  part,  that  if  it  were  brought  in,    I   shoilU 
certainly  vote  for  it;  but  that  I  should  neither  usc^ 
nor  did  I  fhink  applicable,  any  arguments  drawn 
from   the  analogy    of   what  ^^-as  done   in  other 
parts  of  tlie  British  dominions.     We  did  not  argue 
from  analogy,    even  in  this  Island  and  United 
Kingdom.    Presbytery  was  established  in  Scotland. 
It  tecarae  no  reason  either  for  its  religious  or  civil 
establishment  here.     In  New  England  the  Inde^ 
pendent  Congregational  Churches  had  an  establi^ied 
legal  maintenance;  whilst  that  country  contipued 
part  of  the  British  Empire^  no  argument  in  favour 
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rf  Independency  was  adduced  from  the  pfactice  of 
New  England.  Government  itself  lately  thought 
ft  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholick  religton  m 
Canada ;  but  they  would  not  suffer  an  argument  of 
4maiogy  to  be  used  for  its  establishment  any  where 
<ke.  These  things  were  governed,  as  all  things  of 
fiiat  nature  are  governed,  not  by  general  maxims^ 
but  their  own  local  and  peculiar  circumstances. 
Finding,  however,  that,  though  he  was  very  cool 
ind  patient,  I  made  no  great  way  in  the  business 
of  the  Dissenters,  I  turned  myself  to  try  whethfer^ 
(ailing  in  with  his  maxims,  some  modification  might 
HOt  be  found,  the  hint  of  which  I  received  fromi 
your  Letter  relative  to  the  Irish  Militia  Bill,  and 
the  point  I  laboured  was  so  to  alter  the  Clause,  as 
to  repeal  the  Test  quoad  Military  and  Revenue 
Offices.  For  these  being  only  subservient  partJ 
ift  the  economy  and  execution,  ratlier  than  the  ad- 
ministration, of  affairs,  the  politick,  civil  and  judicial 
parts  would  still  continue  in  tlie  hands  o^  tlie  Con- 
formists to  religious  establishments : — ^without  giving 
tny  hopes,  he  however  said,  that  this  distinction 
deserved  to  be  considered. 

After  this,  I  strongly  pressed  the  mischief  of 
Tgecting  the  whole  Bill : — that  a  notion  went  abroad^ 
that  Government  w  as  not  at  this  moment  very  well 
pleased  with  the  Dissenters,  as  not  very  well 
effected  to  the  Monarchy : — that,  in  general,  I  con- 
.  cdved  this  to  be  a  mistake^ — but  if  it  were  not, 

th<? 
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Ihe  rejection  of  a  Bill  in  favour  of  alkersy  because 
somethihg  in  favour  of  them  was  inserted,  instead 
of  humbling  and  mortifying,  woulcl  infinitely  exalt 
ihem.  For  if  the  Legislature  had  no  means  of 
favouring  those,  whom  they  meant  to  favour,  ai 
long  as  the  Dissenters  could  find  means  to  gel 
themselves  included,  this  would  make  them,  in* 
6tead  of  their  only  bemg  subject  to  restramt  them« 
telves,  the  arbitrators  of  the  fate  of  others,  and 
that  not  so  much  by  their  own  strength  (which 
could  not  be  prevented  in  its  operation)  as  by  the 
co-operation  of  those,  whom  they  opposed  h 
the  conclusion,  I  recommended,  that  if  they  ¥nshed 
well  to  the  measure,  which  was  the  main  object  of 
the  Bill,  they  must  explicitly  make  it  their  owD) 
and  stake  themselves . upon  it;  that  hitherto  all 
their  difficulties  had  arisen  from  their  indedsioD) 
and  their  wrong  measures;  and,  to  make  Lord 
North  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  giving  a  firm 
support  tQ  some  part  of  tlie  Bill,  and  to  add 
w  eighty  authority  to  my  reasons,  I  read  him  joar 
Letter  of  tlie  loth  of  July.  It  seemed,  in  sam 
measure,  to  answer  the  purpose,  m  hich  I  intended, 
I  pressed  the  necessity  of  the  management  of  the 
afiair,  both  as  to  conduct  and  as  to  gaining  of  men; 
and  I  renewed  my  former  advice,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  be  instructed  to  consult  and  €6* 
t>pei'ate  with  you  in  the  whole  aflfahr*  AU  this  waa> 
apparently,  very  fairly  taken, 

la 
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In*  the  evening  of  that  day  I  saw  the  LorA 
Chancellor.  With  him,  too,  I  had  much  diecourse. 
You  know  that  he  is  intelligent,  sagacious,  syste- 
matick  and  determined.  At  first  he  seemed  of 
opinion,  that  the  relief  contained  in  the  Bill  was 
so  madequate  to  the  mass  of  oppression  it  was  ki^ 
tended  to  remove,  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  it 
rtand  over,  until  a  more  perfect  and  better  digested 
plan  could  be  settled.  Tliis  seemed  to  possess  him 
tery  stron^y.  In  order  to  combat  this  notion,  and 
to  show  that  the  Bill^  all  things  considered,  was  a 
very  great  acquisition,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  pre- 
iiimnary,  than  an  obstruction,  to  relief,  I  ventured 
to  show  him  your  Letter.  It  had  its  effect.  He 
declared  himself  roundly  against  giving  any  thing 
to  a  confederacy,  real  or  apparent,  to  distress  Go- 
vemolent : — that  if  any  thing  was  done  for  Catho- 
licks  or  Dissenters,  it  should  be  done  on  its  own 
leparate  merits,  and  not  by  w  ay  of  bargain  and 
compromise : — that  they  should  be  each  of  them 
obliged  to  Government,  not  each  to  the  other : — 
that  this  would  be  a  peipetual  nursery  of  faction. 
In,  a  word,  beseemed  so  determined  on  not  uniting 
these  plans,  that  all  I  could  say,  and  I  said  every 
tting  I  could  tliink  of,  w^is  to  no  purpose.  But 
when  I  insisted  on  the  disgrace  to  Government, 
irbich  must  arise  from  their  rejecting  a  proposition 
recommended  by  themselves,  because  their  opposert 
had  made  a  mixture,  separable  too  by  themselves^ 
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I  was  better  heard.     On  the  whole^  I  found  hud 
well  disposed. 

As  soon  as  I  had  returned  to  the  country,  thil 
affair  lay  so  much  on  my  mind,  and  the  absohite 
necessity  of  Goveroment's  making  a  serious  busit 
ness  of  it,  agreeably  to  the  seriousness  tliey  pro* 
fessed,  and  the  object  required ;  that  I  wrote  to 
Sir  G.  Cooper,  to  remind  him  of  the  principleSf 
upon  which  we  went  in  our  conversation,  and  to 
press  the  plan,  which  was  suggested  for  carrying' 
them  into  execution.  He  wrote  to  me  on  the  20th> 
and  assured  me  "  that  Lord  North  had  given  all 
"  due  attention  and  respect  to  what  you  said  to  him 
on  Friday,  and  will  pay  the  same  respect  to  the 
sentiments  conveyed  in  your  Letter  j  every  thing 
you  say  or  write  on  the  subject  undoubtedly  de* 
"  mands  it/'  Whether  this  was  mere  civility,  or 
showed  any  thing  effectual  in  their  intentions,  tinoie, 
and  the  success  of  this  measure,  will  show.  It  i» 
wholly  with  them;  and  if  it  should  fail,  you  area 
witness,  that  nothing  on  our  part  has  been  w  anting  . 
to  free  so  large  a  part  of  our  fellow-subjects  and 
fellow-citizens  from  slavery ;  and  to  free  Govern- 
ment from  the  weakness  and  danger  of  ruling  them  \ 
by  force.  As  to  my  own  particular  part,  the  desire 
of  doing  this  has  betrayed  me  into  a*  step,  which  I 
cannot  perfectly  reconcile  to  myself.  You  are  ta 
judge  how  far,  on  the  circumstances,  it  maybe 

excused.     I  think  it  had  a  good  effect.    You  m^J 

be 
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be  assured,  that  I  made  this  communication  in  ii 
manner  effectually  to  exclude  so  false  and  ground- 
less an  idea,  as  that  I  confer  with  you,  any  more 
than  I  confer  with  them,  on  any  party  principle 
whatsoever ;  or  that  in  this  affair  we  look  further 
than  the  measure,  which  is  in  profession,  and,  I 
am  sure,  oiight  to  be  in  reason,  theirs.  I  am  ever, 
with  the  sincerest  affection  and  esteem^ 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  . 
and  obedient  humble  Servant, 

»»«Merd.  EDMUND  BURKM. 

iift  July  1778, 

I  intended  to  have  written  sooner^  but  it  has  not 
been  in  my  power. 

To  the  S^ker  of  the 
Mbusfe  of  Corimions'  of  Ireland* 
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My  dear  Sir,  ' 

ID  O  not  know^  in  what  manner  I  am  to  f han£ 
you  properly  for  the  very  friendly  solicitude  you 
have  been  so  good  as  U>  express  for  my  reputation. 
The  concern  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  take 
in  my  affairs  will  be  an  ample  indemnity  from  all, 
that  I  may  suffer  from  titie  rapid  judgments  of 
those,  who  choose  to  form  their  opinions  of  men,  | 
not  from  the  life,  hut  from  their  portraits  in  a  news- 
paper. I  confess  to  you,  that  my  frame  of  ndnd 
is  so  constructed,  I  have  in  me  so  little  of  the  con- 
stitution of  a  great  man,  that  I  am  more  gratified 
with  a  very  moderate  share  of  approbation  froio 

*  Mr*  Thomat  Biirgh,  of  Old  T&tsn^  Was  a  member  of  tht 
House  of  Commons  in  Ireland. 

It  appears  from  a  Letter  written  by  this  gentleman  to  Mr. 
Burke,  24  December,  1779,  and  to  which  the  foUowukg  is  aft 
answer,  that  the  part  Mr,  Burke  had  taken  in  the  discuisioB, 
which  the  affairs  of  Ireland  had  undergone  in  the  precediii| 
Sessions  of  Parliament  in  England,  had  bees  posslj  nusre- 
presentedi  iad  much  censured  in  Ii«laad,r 
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Ihose  few,  ^  ho  know  me,  than  I  should  be  with 
Ihe  most  clamorous  applause  from  those  multitudes, 
^ho  love  to  admire  at  a  due  distance. 

I  am  not  however,  stoick  enough  to  be  able  to 
affirm  with  truth,  or  hypocrite  enough  affectedly  to 
pretend,  that  I  am  wholly  unmoved  at  the  difficulty, 
which  you,  and  others  of  my  friends  in  Ireland, 
have  found  in  vindicating  my  conduct  towards  my 
native  country.  It  undoubtedly  hurts  me  in  some 
degree ;  but  the  wound  is  not  very  deep.  If  I  had 
sought  popularity  in  Ireland,  when,  in  the  cause 
of  that  country,  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice,  and  did 
sacrifice,  a  much  nearer,  a  much  more  immediate, 
and  a  much  more  advantageous,  popularity  here,  I 
should  find  myself  perfectly  unhappy ;  because  I 
should  be  totally  disappointed  in  my  expectations; 
because  I  should  discover,  when  it  was  too  late, 
what  common  sense  might  have  told  me  very  early, 
that  I  risked  the  capital  of  my  fame  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world.     But  I  acted 

■ 

then,  as  I  act  now,  and  as  I  hope  I  shall  act 
always,  from  a  strong  impulse  of  right,  and  from 
motives,  in  which  t)opularity,  either  here  or  there, 
has  but  a  very  little  part. 

With  the  support  of  that  c6nsciousness  I  can 
bear  a  good  deal  of  the  coquetry  of  publick  opi- 
irion,  which  has  her  caprices,  and  must  have  her 
way — Miseri,  quibtis  intent ata  nitet!  I  too  havt;  had 
my  holiday  of  popularity  in  Ireland.     I  have  even 
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htard  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  statue  *.  I  beUere 
my  intimate  acquaintance  know  how  little  that  idea 
was  encouraged  by  me ;  and  I  was  sincerely  glad^ 
that  it  never  took  effect  Such  honours  belong  ex-* 
dusively  to  the  tomb — the  natural  and  only  period 
of  human  inconstancy,  with  regard  either  to  desiert 
or  to  opinion :  for  they  are  the  very  same  hands, 
which  erect,  that  very  frequently  (and  sometimes 
with  reason  enough)  pluck  down  the  statue.  Had 
such  an  unmerited  and  unlooked-for  compliment 
been  paid  to  me  t^o  years  ago,  the  fragments  of 
the  piece  might,  at  this  hour,  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  actual  service,  while  they  were  moving 
according  to  the  law  of  projectiles,  to  the  windows 
of  tlie  Attorney  General,  or  of  my  old  friend  Monk 
Mason.  , 

To  speak  seriously, — let  me  assure  you,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  though  I  am  not  permitted  to  rejoice  at 
all  its  effects,  there  is  not  one  man  on  your  side  of 
the  water  more  pleased  to  see  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land so  prosperous,  as  that  she  can  afford  to  throw 
away  her  friends.  She  has  obtained,  solely  by  her 
own  efforts,  the  fruits  of  a  great  victory;  which 
I  am  very  ready  to  allow  that  the  best  efforts  of 
her  best  well-wishers  here  could  not  have  done  for 
her  so  effectually  in  a  great  number  of  years ;  and, 

•  This  intention  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  a 
Letter  from  Mr,  Perry,  the  Speaker  of  the  lioase  of  Commoa* 
in  Ireland. 

perhaps^ 
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perhaps,  could  not  have  done  at  all.  .  I  could  wisb^ 
however,  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dignity, 
that  in  turning  her  poor  relations  and  antiquated 
friends  out  of  doors  (though  one  of  the  most  com* 
mon  effects  of  new  prosperity)  she  had  thought 
proper  to  dismiss  us  with  fewer  tokens  of  unkind- 
ness.     It  is  true,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  danger 
in  aflfronting  men,  who  are  not  of  importance  enough 
to  have  any  trust  of  ministerial,  of  royal,  or  (rf 
national  honour  to  surrender.     The  unforced  and 
unbought  services  of  humble  men,  who  have  no 
medium  of  influence  in  great  assemblies,  but  through 
the  precarious  force  of  reason,  must  be  looked 
vpo^  with  contempt  by  those,  who  by  their  wisdom 
md  spirit  have  improved  the  critical  moment  of 
their  fortune,  and  have  debated    with  authority 
igainst  pusillanimous  dissent  and  ungracious  com* 
>liance,  ^.t  the  head  of  40,000  men. 
.  Such  feeble  auxiliaries  (as  I  talk  of)  to  such  a 
^rce,  employed  against  such  resistance,  I  must 
wn,  in  the  present  moment,  very  little  worthy  of 
our  attention.     Yet,  if  one  were  to  look  forward^ 
:  scarcely  seems  altogether  politick  to  bestow  so 
tiuch  liberahty  of  invective  on  the  Whigs  of  this 
:ingdom,  as  I  find  has   been  the   fashion  to  do 
K)th  in  and  out  of  Parliament,     That  you  should 
)ay  compliments,  in  some  tone  or  other,  whether 
ronical  or  serious,  to  the  Minister,  from  whose  im- 
becility you  have  extorted,  what  you  could  nevei^ 
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obtain  from  his  bounty,  is  not  unnatural.  In  the 
first  effusions,  of  Parliamentary  gratitude  to  that 
Minister  for  the  early  and  voluntary  benefits  he 
has  conferred  upon  Ireland,  it  might  appear,  that 
you  were  wanting  to  the  triumph  of  his  surrender, 
if  you  did  not  lead  some  of  his  enemies  captive 
before  him..  -Neither  could  you  feast  him  with 
decorum,  if  his  particular  taste  were  not  consulted. 
A  Minister,  who  has  never  defended  his  measures 
in  any  other  way  than  by  railing  at  his  adversaries, 
cannot  have  his  palate  made  all  at  once  to  the 
relish  of  positive  commendation.  I  cannot  deny, 
but  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  tlie  good  breeding,  which  consists  in 
the  accommodation  of  the^  entertainment  to  the 
relish  of  the  guest.  . 

But  that  ceremony  being  past,  it  would  hot  be 
unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Ireland  to  consider, 
what  consequences  the  extinguishing  every  spark 
of  freedom  in  this  country  may  have  upon  your 
own  liberties.  You  are  at  this  instant  flushed  with 
victory,  and  full  of  the  confidence  natural'  to  recent 
and  untried  power.  We  are  in  a  temper  equally 
iiatural,  though  very  different.  We  feel  as  men 
do,  who,  having  placed  an  unbounded  reliance  on 
their  force,  have  found  it  totally  to  fail  on  trial. 
We  feel  faint  and  heartless,  and  without  the  smallest 
jdegree  of  self  opinion.  In  plain  words,  we  are 
tciwed.    When  men  ^ve  up  their  violence  and 
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^justice  without  a  struggle,  their  condition  is  next 
to  desperate.  When  no  art,  no  management^  no 
argument,  is  necessary  to  abate  their  pride  and 
overcome  their  prejudices,  and  their  uneasiness  only 
excites  an  obscure  and  feeble  rattling  in  their  throaty 
their  final  dissolution  seems  not  far  off.  In  this 
miserable  state  we  are  still  further  depressed  by  the 
overbearing  influence  of  the  Crown,  It  act^  with 
the  ofiicious  cruelty  of  a  mercenary  nurse,  ilrho,^ 
under  pretence  of  teadeniess,  stifles  us  with  our 
clothes,  and  plucks  the  pillow  from  our  heads. 
Jnjectu  multa  vestis  opprimi  senemjubet.  Under 
this  influence  we  have  so  little  will  of  our  own,  that, 
even  in  any  apparjsnt  activity  we  may  be  got  to 
assume,  I  may  say,  without  any  violence  to  sensed 
and  with  very  little  to  language,  we  are  merely 
passive.  We  have  yielded  to  your  demands  this 
Session.  In  the  last  Session  we  refused  to  prevent 
them.  In  both  cases,  the  passive  and  the  active, 
)ur  principle  was  the  same.v  Had  the  Crown 
[pleased  to  retain  the  spirit,  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
which  jseems  to  be  now  all  directed  to  America, 
wre  should  have  neglected  our  own  immediate  de- 
fence, and  sent  over  the  last  man  of  our  Militia, 
to  fight  with  the  last  man  of  your  Volunteers. 

To  this  influence,  the  principle  of  action,  the  prin- 
ciple of  policy,  and  the  principle  of  union  of  the 
present  minority  are  opposed.  These  principles  of 
the  Opposition  are  the  only  thing,  which  preserves 
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a  single  Bymptom  of  life  in  the  nation.  That  Op- 
position is  composed  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
independent  property  and  independent  rank  of  the 
kin2:dom ;  of  whatever  is  most  untainted  in  cha- 
racter,  and  of  whatever  ability  remains  unextin- 
guished in  the  people,  and  of  all,  which  tends  to 
draw  the  attention  of  foreign  countries  upon  this. 
It  is  now  in  its  final  and  conclusive  struggle.  It 
has  to  struggle  against  a  force,  to  which,  I  am 
afraid,  it  is  not  equal.  The  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  ranges  vnth  the  venal,  the  unprincipled, 
BJid  the  wrong-principled  of  this ;  and  if  the  king- 
doni  of  Ireland  thinks  proper  to  pass  into  the  same 
camp,  we  shall  certainly  be  obliged  to  quit  the 
field.  In  that  case,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  this 
country,  another  constitutional  Opposition  can  never 
be  formed  in  it ;  and  if  this  be  impossible,  it  will 
be  at  least  as  much  so  (if  there  can  be  degrees 
in  impossibility)  to  have  a  constitutional  Adminis- 
tration at  any  future  time.  The  possibility  of  the 
former  is  the  only  security  for  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  Whether  the  present  Administration  be 
in  the  least  like  one,  I  must  venture  to  doubt,  even 
in  the  honey-moon  of  the  Irish  fondness  to  Lord 
North,  which  has  succeeded  to  all  their  slappingJ 
and  scratchings. 

If  liberty  cannot  maintain  its  ground  in  this 
kingdom,  I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  have  any  long 
continuance  in  yourSr     Our  liberty  might  now  and 
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lien  jar,  and  strike  a  discord  with  that  of  Ireland, 
'he  thing  is  possible,  but  still  the  instruments  might 
lay  in  concert.  But  if  ours  be  unstrung,  your^ 
ill  be  hung  up  on  a  peg ;  and  both  will  be  mute 
>r  ever.  Your  new  military  force  may  give  you 
)nfidence,  and  it  serves  well  for  a  turn ;  but  you 
(id  I  know,  that  it  has  not  root.  It  is  not  pe- 
jnnial,  and  would  prove  but  a  poor  shelter  for 
our  liberty,  when  this  nation,  having  no  interest 
1  its  own,  could  look  upon  yours  with  the  eye  ojF 
nvy  and  disgust.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  thinking^ 
nd  telling  you  what,  with  great  submission,  I  think^ 
bat  if  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  be  so  jealous  of 
he  spirit  of  our  common  Constitution,  as  she  seemg 
0  he,  it  w^s  not  so  discreet  to  mix  with  the  pane- 
yrick  on  th^  Minister  so  large  a  portion  of  acrimony 
0  the  independent  part  of  this  nation.  You  never 
'eceived  any  sort  of  injury  from  them,  and  yoi; 
ire  grown  to  that  degree  of  importance^  that  the 
iiscourses  in  your  Parliament  will  bave  a  much 
feater  effqct  on  our  immediate  fortune,  than  our 
conversation  can  have  upon  yours.  In  the  eri^ 
iey  will  seriously  affect  both. 

I  have  looked  b^ck  upon  our  conduct  and  our 
^blick  conversations,  i^n  order  to  discover,  what  it 
5,  that  can  have  given  you  offence.  I  h^ve  done 
0,  because  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  to  offend  yoij 
^thout  any  cause  would  be  as  contrary  td  true 
policy,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  to  the  inclination^ 
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of  almost  every  one  of  us.  About  two  years  ago 
i,ord  Nugent  moved  six  propositions  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  in  the  House  of  Coipmons.  At  the  time 
of  the  motions,  and  during  the  debate.  Lord  North 
ivas  either  wholly  out  of  the  House,  or  engaged  ia 
other  matters  of  business  or  pleasantry,  in  the  re- 
motest recesses  of  the  West  Saxon  comer.  He 
took  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  affair ;  but  it  was 
supposed  his  neutrality  was  more  inclined  towards 
the  side  of  favour.  The  mover  being  a  person  in 
office,  was,  however,  the  only  indication,  that  was 
given  of  such  a  leaning.  We,  who  Supported  the 
propositions,  finding  them  better  relished  than  at 
first  we  looked  for,  pursued  our  advantage,  and  be-, 
gan  to  open  a  way  for  more  essential  benefits  to  Ire- 
land. On  the  other  band,  those,  v^o  had  hitherto 
opposed  them  in  vain,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and 
became  exceedingly  clamorous.  Then  it  was  that 
Lord  North  found  it  necessary  to  come  out  of  his 
fastness,  and  to  interpose  between  the  contending 
parties.  In  this  character  of  mediator,  he  declaredi 
tliat,  if  any  thing  beyond  the  first  six  resolutions 
should  be  attempted,  he  wrould  oppose  the  whole; 
but,  that  if  we  rested  there  the  original  motions 
should  have  his  support.  On  this  a  sort  pf  con* 
vention  took  place  between  him  and  the  managers 
of  the  Irish  business,  in  which  the  six  resolutions 
were  to  be  considered  as  ^uutirpossidetis^  and  to 
be  held  sacred. 
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fiy  this  time  other  parties  began  to  appear.  A 
iood  many  of  the  trading  towns,  and  manufactures 
<rf  various  kinds,  took  the  alarm.  Petition3  crowded 
b  upon  one  another;  and  the  Bar  was  occupied  by 
a^formidable  body  of  Council.  Lord  N.  was  stag- 
gered by  this  new  battery.  He  is  not  of  a  consti- 
tation  to  encounter  such  an  opposition  as  had  then 
risen,  when  there  were  no  other  objects  in  .view 
than  those,  that  werei  then  before  the  House,  In 
order  not  to  lose  him,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon, 
bit  by  bit,  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  ori- 
pnal  agreement. 

In  several  parts,  however,  he  continued  fair  and 
firai.     For  my  own  part,  I  acted,  as  I  trust  I  com» 
mpoly  do,  with  decision.     I  saw  very  well  that  the 
things. we  had  got  were  of  no  great  consideration ; 
but  they  ^ere,  even  in  their  defects,  somewhat  lead- 
ing.    I  was  in  hopes  that  we  might  obtain,  gra- 
dually, and  by  parts,  what  we  might  attempt  at 
once  and  in  the  whole  without  success;  that  one 
toncession  would  lead  to  another;  and  that  the 
.  peof^e.  of  England,  discovering,  by  a  progressive 
experience,  that  none  of  the^  concessions  actually 
made  were  followed  by  the  consequences  they  had 
dreaded,  their  fears  from  what  they  were  yet  to 
yield  would  considerably  diminish.     But  that,  to 
which  I  attached  myself  the  most  particularly,  was 
"  to  fix  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  ports 
f4  these  Islands,  9&  founded  injustice;  and  benefi- 
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cial  to  the  whole ;  bat  principally  to  this,  the  seat 
o(  ,tbe  supreme  power.     And  this  I  laboured  to 
tbe  uUnost  of  my  might,  upon  general  principles, 
^lustrated  by  all  the  commercial  detail,  with  which 
my  little  inquiries  in  life  w&e  able  to  furnish  lae. 
I  ought  to  forget  such  trifling  things  a^  those,  with 
ftU  concerning  myself ;  and  possibly  I  might  have 
Corgotten  them,  if  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
hud  not,  in  a  very  flattering  manner,  revived  them 
in  my  memory  in  a  full  House  in  this  Session.    He 
tcdd  me,  that  my  arguments,  such  a3  they  were,  had 
made  him,  at  the  period  I  allude  to,  ch$mge  the 
opinion,  ^\ith  which  he  liad  come  into  the  House 
strongly  impressed.     I  am  sure,  that,  ^.t  the  time, 
fit  least  twenty  more  told  me  the  same  thing.    I 
certainly  ought  not  to  take  their  style  of  compli- 
ment aj$  a  testimony  to  fact;  neither  do  I.    But 
all  tins  showed  sufllciently,  not  what  they  thought 
pi  my  ability,  but  what  they  saw  of  my  zeal.    I 
(Could  say  more  in  proof  of  the  effects  of  that  zeal, 
and  of  the  unceasing  industry,  with  which  I  tbeo 
^cted,  both  in  my  endeavours,  which  were  apparent, 
^qd  those,  that  were  not  so  visible.     Let  it  be  re* 
membered,  that  I  showed  those  dispositions  while 
the  Parliament  of  England  was  in  a  capacity  to  de- 
liberate, and  in  a  situation  to  refuse ;  when  there 
yas  something  to  be  risked  here,  by  being  sus- 
pected of  a  parti^ity  to  Iredaud ;  when  there  was 
81^  W(?ui'able  danger  p.tten4ing  the  profession  of 
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ifietidship  to  you,  which  heightened  its  relish,  and 
nade  it  worthy  of  a  reception  in  manly  minds^ 
But  as  for  the  auk  ward  and  nauseous  parade  of  d'e- 
iate  without  opposition,  the  flimsy  device  of  trick- 
ing-out  necessity,  and  disguising  it  in  the  habit  of 
choice,  the  shallow  stratagem  of  defending,  by  af- 
gament,  what  all  the  world  must  perceive  is  yielded 
td  force — these  are  a  sort  of  acts  of  friendship, 
which  I  am  sorry  that  any  of  my  countrymen  should 
require  of  their  real  friends.  They  are  things  not 
is mjf  taste;  and  if  they  are  looked  upon  as  testf 
of  friendship,  I  desire  for  oae  that  I  may  be  cobh' 
adered  as  an  enemy. 

What  party  purpose  did  my  conduct  answer  ati 
Ihat  time?  I  acted  with  Lord  N.  I-  went  to  all  the 
ftinisterial  meetings— and  he  and  his  associates  in 
oSce  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  aiming  at' 
Ibe  concord  of  the  Empire,  I  made  it  my  businesis^ 
b.^ve  his  concessions  all  the  value,  of  which  they 
n^eire  capable— whilst  some  of  those,  who  we^er 
^<Mrered  with  his  favours,  derogated  from  thetn^ 
:teated  them  with  contempt,  and  openly  threatened 
Db  oppose  them.  If  I  had  acted  with  my  dearest 
*nd  most  valued  friends — ^if  I  had  acted  Hith  the 
Bfarqi^  of  Rockingham,  or  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
iBCmd  TO  that  situation,  I  could  not  have  attended 
feiore  to  their  honour,  or  endeavoured  more  ear- 
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all,  who  aeted  as  I  did,  have  met  with  from  him^ 
does  not  make  me  repent  the  conduct,  which  I 
then  held.  • 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  with  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  act,  they  did  not  then,  or  at  any 
other  time,  make  a  par^  affair  of  Irish  pdlitacb.' 
Tiiat  matter  was  always  taken  up  without  concert^ 
but,  in  general,  from  the  operation  of  our  knowa  - 
liberal  principles,  in  government,  in  commerce,  b 
religion,  in  every  thing,  it  was  taken  up  favouraUf 
for  Ireland.  Where^some  local  interests  bore  haid 
upon  the  Members,  they  acted  on  the  sense  of-' 
their  constituents,  upon  ideas,  which,  thou^  I  da 
not  always  follow,  I  cannot  blame.  However,  two 
or  three  persons,  high  in  opposition,  and  high  m 
publick  esteem,  ran  great  risks  in  their  boroughs 
on  that  occasion.  But  all  this  was  without  any  par* 
ticular  plan.  I  need  not  say,  that  Ireland  was  iff 
that  affair  much  obliged  to  the  liberal  mind  aiuB 
enlarged  understanding  of  Charles  Fox,  to  Mr«v 
Thomas  Townshend,  to  Lord  Middleton,  and  othos. 
On  reviewing  that  affair,  which  gave  rise  to  all  the 
subsequent  manoeuvres,  I  am  convinced,,  that  the 
whole  of  what  has  this  day  been  done  might  hav^ 
then  been  effected.  But  then  the  Minister  murf 
have  taken  it  up  as  a  great  plan  of  national  policy, 
and  paid  with  his  person  in  every  lodgement  of  hit 
approach.  He  iftust  have  used  that  influence  to 
quiet  prejudice,  which  he  has  so  often  used  to  co^ 
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ipt  principle :  and  I  know  that  if  he.  had  he  must 
ive  succeeded.  Many  of  the  most  active  in  6p- 
)sition  would  have  given  him  an  unequivocal  isup- 
rt.  The  Corporation  of  London,  and  the  great 
dy  of  tlie  London  West  India  merchants  and 
inters,  which  forms  the  greatest  mass  of  that  vast 
terest,  were  disposed  to  fall  in  with  such  a  plaou 
My  certainly  gave  no  sort  of  discountenance  to 
bat  was  done,  or  what  was  proposed.  But  these 
€  not  the  kind  of  objects,  for  which  our  Minister^ 
rag  out  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  State.  There- 
ce,  as  things  stood  at  that  time,  a  great  deal  more 
M  not  practicable. 

Last  year  another  proposition  was  brought  out 
or  the  relief  of  Ireland.    It  was  started  without 
cay  communication  with  a  single  person  of  activity 
a  the  Goimtry  party ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  with- 
M  any  kind  of  concert  with  Government.    It  ap« 
peared  to  me  extremely  raw  and  undigested.    The, 
behaviour  of  Lord  N*  on  the  opening  of  that  bu-^ 
m^  was  the  exact  transcript  of  his  conduct  <x% 
tfa^  Irish  question  ui  the  former  Session.    It  was  a 
Qiode  o£i»proceedin^  which  his  nature  has  wrought 
bto  thef  texture  of  his  politicks,  and  which  is  in- 
ie|)arable  from  them.    He  chose  to  absent  himself 
^.the  proposition^  and  during  the  a^tation  of  that 
Usiness ;  although  the  business  of  the  House  h 
iat  alone,  for  which  he  has  any  kind  of  relish,  or,. 
1^  I  am  toldy  Qan  be  jpersuaded  to  listen  to  with 
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any  degree  6f  attention.    Bat  he  x<ras  tWlfiftg'  ttf  lift 
it  take  its  course.     If  it  should  pasji  without  dify 
considerable  difficulty,  he  would  bring  his  acquis*  ! 
cencife  to  tell  for  merit  in  Ireland,  and  he  would 
hiave  the  credit,  out  of  his  indolertce,  of  gi^ 
quiet  to  that  country.     If  difficulties  should  srtit 
Oil  the  part  of  England,  he  knew,  that  the  House  i 
was  so  well  ti'ained,  that  he  rrtight  at  his  plea^we  \ 
call  us  off  from  the  hottest  scent.     As  he  acted  ia  ; 
hiis  usual  manner;  and  upon  his  ustid'  principle,  Ojv*  ' 
position  acted  upon  theirs,  and  rather  generally 
supported  the  measure.    As  to  myself,  I  exptessrf 
a  disapprobation  at  the  practice*  of  bringing  imper- 
Ifect  and  indigested  projects  intb  the  House,  before 
iheans  were  used  to  quiet  the  clamours,  which  8 
Misconception  of  what  we  were  doing  might  occa- 
sion at  home ;  and  before  measures  were  scttlerf 
with  men  of  weight  and  authority  in  Ireland,  in 
prder  to  render  our  acts  useful  and  acceptable  tf  |i 
that  country.     I  said,  that  the  only  thing,  whfcK 
could  make  the  influence  of  the  Crown  (enomUMSf 
without  as  well  a^  within  the  House)  in  any  degrtf 
tolerable,  was,  that  it  might  be  employed  to  ^ 
^omrthing  of  order  and  system  to  the  proccedftigj 
of  a  pdptilar  assembly ;  that  Government  being  rf 
situated,  as  to  have  a  large  range  oif  prospect,-  and  arf 
ft  were  a  bird's-eye  view  of  every  thing,  thiey  mi^t 
see  distant  dangers,  and  distant  advantages,  whicli 
were  not  so  visible  to  those,  who  stood  on  thj 

common 
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common  level ;  they  might,  besides,  observe  them^ ' 
,firom  this  advantage,  in  their  relative  and  combined 
state ;  which  people,  locally  instructed,  and  par- 
tially informed,  could  behold  only  in  an  insulated 
and  unconnected  manner: — but  that  for  many 
years  past  we  suiFered  under  all  the  evils,  without 
any  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  Government  influ- 
race  : — ^tbat  the  business  of  a  Minister,  or  of  those, 
who  acted  as  such,  had  been  still  further  to  con- 
-tract '  the  narrowness  of  men's  ideas  ;  to  confirm 
inveterate  prejudices;  to  inflame  vulgar  passions, 
and  to  abet  all  sorts  of  popular  absuicdities,  in  order 
the  better  tq  destroy  popular  rights  and  privileges  : 
— that  30  far  from  metbo4izing  the  business  of  the  ' 
House,  they  had  let  all  things  run  into  an  inextri- 
cable confusion ;  and  had  left  affairs  of  the  m'bst 
delicate  pdlicy  wholly  to  chance. 

After  I  had  expressed  myself  with  the  warmth- 
•I  felt  Ctti  seeing  all  government  and  order  buried 
tBider  the  ruins  of  liberty,  and  after  I  had  made 
my  protest' against  the  insufficiency  of  the  proposi- 
'  tkms,  I  supported  the  principle  of  enlargement,  at 
.ufaich  they  aimed,  though  short  and  somewhat 
*ivkle  of  the  mark ;  giving  as  my  sole  reason,  that ' 
the  more  frequently  these  matters  came  into  dis- 
^cosrion,  the  more  it  would  tend  to  dispel  fears  and 
to  wadicate  prejudices. 

Thb  was  the  only  part  I  took.    The  detail  was 
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in  the  hands  of  Lord  Newhaven  and  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  with  some  assistance  from  Earl  Nugent, 
and  some  independent  gentlemen  of  Iri^  property. 
The  dead  weight  of  the  Minister  being  removed, 
the  House  recovered  its  tone  and  elasticity.  We 
had  a  temporary  appearance  of  a  deliberative  cha^- 
racter.  The  business  was  debated  freely  on  both 
sides,  and  witli  sufficient  temper.  And  the  sense 
of  the  Members  being  influenced  by  nothing,  but, 
what  will  naturally  influence  men  unbought,  their 
reason  and  their  prejudices,  these  t;wo  principles  had 
a  fair  conflict,  and  pr^udice  waa  obliged  to  give 
way  to  reason.  A  majority  appeared,  on  a  divi- 
sioiv  iu  favour  of  the  propositions. 

As  tbe^e  proceedings  got  out  of  doors,  Glasgow^ 
and  Mancliester  and,  I  think,  Liverpool  began  ta 
move,  but  in  a  manner  much  moice  slow  and  lan- 
guid than  formerly.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  been  less  difHcult  tlian  entirely  to  have  oy^- 
borne  their  opposition.  The  London  West  India 
trade,  was,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  so  on  tbisi 
perfectly  liberal,  and  perfectly  quiet ;  and  there  is 
abroad  so  much  respect  for  the  united  wisdom  ai 
the  House,  when  supposed  to  act  upon  a  fair  view 
of  a  political  situation,  tliat  I  scarcely  ever  remem* 
ber  any  considerable  uneasiness  out  of  doors^  wbe9 
the  moist  active  Members,  and  those  of  most  pro- 
perty and  consideration  in  the  Minority,  have  joined 

themselves^ 
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honselves  to  the  Administration.  Many  fsiqtipus 
rnfile^  in  the  towns  I  mentioned,  began  indeed  to 
&t&%  Lord  Norths  and  to  reproach  his  neutrality, 
s  treacherous  and  ungrateful  to  those,  who  had  so 
eartily  and  so  wartnly  entered  into  all  his  views 
itii  regard  to  America.  That  noble  Lord,  whose 
edded  character  it  is  to  give  way  to  the  latei^t 
nd  nearest  pressure,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to 
istant  consequences  of  any  kind,  thought  fit  to 
ppeaf,  on  this  signification  of  the  pleasure  of  those 
tifi.  worthy  friends  and  partizans,  and  putting  him- 
lotf  at.  the  head  of  the  Pos^  Scaccariiy  wholly 
•egardless  of  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  our 
niierable  House,  drove  the  propositions  entirefJT'' 
)iitof  doot%  by  a  majority .  newly  summoned  to 

In  order  to  atone  to  Ireland  for  this  gratification 
0  Manchester,  he  graciously  permitted  or  rather 
brwarded  two  bills;  that  for  encouraging  the 
lowth  of  tobacco,  and  that  for  ^ving  a  bounty 
^'exportation  of  hemp  firom  Ireland.  They  were 
remght  in  by  two  very  \^orthy  Members,  and  on 
obd  principles ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see  them ;  and 
ftftr  expressing  my  doubts  of  their  propriety,  left 
ytt  House.  Little  also  was  said  upon  themr  My 
bjeetiona  were  two ;  the  first,  that  the  cultivation 
i  those  weeds  (if  one  of  them  could  be  at  all 
^ultifated  to  profit)  was  adverse  to  the  introduction 
^^  a  good  course  of  agriculturew    The  ptber,  that 
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the  encouragement  ^ven  to  them  tended  to  esta* 
blish  that  mischievous  policy  of  considering  Ireljuid 
as  a  country  of  staple^  and  a  producer  of  raw 
materials. 

When  the  rejection  of  the  first  proposition^  and 
the  acceptance  of.  the  last  had  jointly^  as  it  im 
natural^  reused  a  very  strong  discontent  in  Irdand^ 
Lord  Rockingham,  who  frequently  satd,  tiiiat  th^ 
never  seemed  a  more  opportune  time  for  the  reM 
of  Ireland  than  that  moment,  when  Lord  North 
had  rejected  all  rational  propositions  fcH*  it£(  relief 
without  consulting,  I  believe^  any  one  livin^^  did^ 
what  he  is  not  often  very  willing  to  do;  but  he 
thought  this  an  occasion  of  magnitude  enough  to 
justify  an  extraordinary  step.  He  went  into  the 
Closet ;  and  made  a  strong  representation  on  the 
matter  to  the  Kif)g,  which  was  not  ill  received 
and  I  believe  produced  good  effects.  He  then  ma4l^ 
the  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  you  m$j 
recollect,  but  he  was  content  to  withdraw  all  of. 
censure,  whicK  it  contained,  on  the  solemn  ptovm 
of  Ministry,  that  they  would,  in  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament, prepare  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  Lnelwa^ 
and  have  it  in  readiness  to  produce  at  the  next 
meetings  You  may  recollect,  that  I^rd  Crowtf 
became  in  a  particular  manner  bound  fop  the  fidfil- 
ling  this  engagement.  Even  this  did  jnot  satisfy; 
and  most  of  the.  Minority  were  very  un^f^lUng  that 
Parliament  should  be  prorogiiied,  until  something 

effectual 
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effectual  on  the  subject  should  be  done;  particularly 
18  we  saw  that  the  distresses,  discontents,  and  ar- 
maments of  Ireland,  were  encreasing  every  day, 
aod  that  ^e  are  not  so  much  lost  to  common  sense, 
as  not  to'  know  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  early 
eoncession  in  .circumstances  such  as  our^. , 

The  Session  was  now  at  an  end.  The  Ministers, 
instead  of  attending  to  a  duty,  that  was  so  urgent 
ca  them,  employed  themselves,  as  usual,  in  endea- 
vours to  destroy  the  reputation  of  those,  who  were 
bold  enough  to  remind  them  of  it.  They  caused 
it  to  be  industriously  circulated  through  the  nation, 
that  the  distresses  of  Ireland  were  of  a  nature  hard 
to  be  traced  to  the  true  source ;  that  they  had 
iieen  monstrously  magnified;  and  that,  in  parti- 
tolar,  the  official  reports  from  Ireland  had  given 
Ihe  lie  (that  was  their  plu^se)  to  Lord  Rocking- 
htaxs  representations.  And,  attributing  the  origin 
of  the  Irish  proceedings  wholly  to  us,  they  asserted, 
tiiat  every  thing  done  in  Parliament  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  with  a  view  of  stirring  up  rebellion; 
**  that  neither  the  Irish  Legislature,  nor  their  con- 
"^  stituents,  had  signified-  any  dissatisfaction  at  the 
^  relief  obtained  in  the  Session  preceding  the  last; 
"  that  to  convince  both  of  the  impropriety  of  their 
*^  peaceable  conduct,  Opposition,  by  making  de- 
**.  mands  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  pointed  out  what 
,^  she  might  extort  from  Great  firitain :  that  the 
^  &cility^  with  which  relief  was  (tbnuerly)  granted, 

R  3  "  insteo^d 
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^'  instead  of  satisfying  Opposition,  was  calculated 
*^  to  create  new  demands.  These  demands,  as  they 
"  interfered  with  the  commerce  of  Great  Brifeaifi, 
**  were  certain  of  being  opposed ;  a  circumstance, 
*^  which  could  not  fail  to  create  that  desirable  coo- 
"  fusion,  wiiich  suits  tlie  views  of  the  party.  That 
^^  they  (the  Irish)  had  long  felt  their  own  misery, 
^^  without  knowing  welljroai  whence  it  came.  Our 
^^  worthy  patriots,  by  pointing  out  Crreat  Britm 
^^  as  the  cause  of  Irish  distress,  may  baire  aome 
"  chance  of  rousing  Irish  resentment"  This  I 
quote  from  a  pamphlet,  as  perfectly  contemptible 
in  point  of  writing,  as  it  is  false  in  its  facta,  and 
wicked  in  its  design :  but  as  it  is  written,  luidw  the 
authority  of  Ministers,  by  one  of  their  principal 
literary  pensioners,  and  was  circulated  with  great 
diligence,  and,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  at  a 
considerable  expense  to  the  Publick,  I  use  the 
words  of  that  book,  to  let  you  see,  10  what  man- 
ner the  friends  and  patrons  of  Ireland^  the  hexxm 
of  your  Parliament,  represented  all  eiTorts  for  your 
relief  here ;  what  means  they  took  to  dispose  the 
minds  of  the  people  towards  that  great  object ;  and 
what  encouragement  they  gave  to  all,  who  should 
choose  to  exert  themselves  in  your  fetvour.  Their 
unwearied  endeavours  were  not  wholly  without 
success,  and  the  unthinking  people  in  many,  places 
became  ill  affected  towards  us  od  thia  account 
For  the  Ministers  proceeded  in  your  aJSairs^  jtot  as 

they 
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they  did  with  regard  to  those  of  America.  They 
always  represented  you  as  a  parcel  of  blockheads 
witiloat  sense,  or  even  feeling ;  that  all  your  words 
were  only  the  echo  of  faction  Here ;  and  (as  you 
have  seen  above)  that  you  had  not  un(Jerstanding 
^ough  to  know,  that  your  trade  was  cramped  by 
restrictive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  unless 
we  had,  for  factious  purposes,  given  you  the  in- 
formation. 

They  were  so  far  from  giving  the  least  mtimation 
of  the  measures,  which  have  since  taken  place, 
fcat  those,  who  were  supposed  the  best  to  know 
their  intentions,  declared  them  impossible  in  the 
tctual  state  of  the  two  kingdoms;  and  spoke  of 
flothing  but  an  Act  of  Union,  as  the  only  way, 
ftat  could  be  found,  of  giving  freedom  of  trade 
to  Ireland,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  this 
kingdom.  Even  when  the  Session  opened,  Lord 
North  declared,  that  he  did  not  know  what  remedy 
to  apply  to  a  disease,  of  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  Ignorant ;  and  Ministry  not  being  then  entirely 
Tesolved  how  far  they  should  submit  to  your  ener- 
gy, they,  by  anticipation,  set  the  above  author  or 
some  of  his  associates  to  fill  the  newspapers  with 
invectives  against  us,  as  distressing  the  Minister  by 
extravagant  demands  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

I  need  not  inform  you,  that  every  thing  they 
asserted  of  the  step's  taken  in  Ireland,  as  the  result 

E4  of 
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of  our  machinations,  was  utterly  false  and  ground* 
less.  For  myself,  I  seriously  protest  to  you,  that . 
I  neither  wrote  a  word  or  received  a  line  upon 
any  matter  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  or  to  . 
the  politicks  of  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Session  to  tlie  day  that  I  was  honoured  with  your 
letter.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  talents  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  say  one  word  more. 

What  was  done  in  Ireland  during  that  period,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  never  will  be  forgotten. 
You  raised  an  army  new  m  its  kind,  and  adequate  ' 
to  its  purposes.  It  effected  its  end  without  its  ex- 
ertion. It  was  not  under  the  authority  of  law, 
most  certainly ;  but  it  derived  from  an  authority 
still  higher ;  and  as  they  say  of  faith,  that  it  is  not 
contrary  to  reason,  but  above  it ;  so  this  army  did 
not  so  much  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as 
supersede  it.  What  you  did  in  the  Legislative 
body  is  above  all  praise.  By  your  proceedmg  with 
regard  to  the  supplies,  you  revived  the  grand  use, 
and  characteristick  benefit  of  Parliament,  which' 
was  on  the  point  of  being  entirely  lost  amongst  us. 
These  sentiments  I  never  concealed,  .  and  never 
shall ;  and  Mr.  Fox  expressed  them  with  his  usual 

■ 

power  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject 

All  this  is  very  honourable  to  you.  But  in  what 
light  must  we  see  it?  How  are  we  to  consider  your 
armament  without  commission  firoin  the  CrowUi 

when 
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when  some  of  the  first  people  in  this  kingdom  iiave 
been  refused  arms,  at  the  time  they  did  not  only 
not  reject,  but  solicited  the  King's  Commissions  ? 
Here  to  arm  and  embody  would  be  represented  as 
little  less  than  High  Treason,  if  done  on  private 
authority — With  you  it  receives  the  thanK-\  of  a 
Privy  Counsellor  of  Great  Britain,  who  obeys  tlie 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  in  tliat  point,  with  pleasure ; 
and  is  made  Secretary  of  State,  the  moment  he 
lands  here,  for  his  reward.  You  shortened  the 
credit  given  to  the  Crown,  to. six  months — You 
Imng  up  the  publick  credit  of  your  kingdom  by  a 
thread — You  refused  to  raise  any  taxes,  whilst  you 
confessed  the  publick  debt,  and  publick  exigencies, 
to  be  great  and  urgent  beyond  example.  You  cer- 
tainly acted  in  a  great  style,  and  on  sound  and 
nvincible  principles.  But  if  we,  in  the  opposition, 
ivhich  fills  Ireland  with  such  loyal  horrours,  had 
5ven  attempted,  what  we  never  did  even  attempt, 
the  smallest  delay  or  the  smallest  limitation  of  sup- 
ply, in  order  to  a  constitutional  coercion  of  the 
Crown,  we  should  have  been  decried  by  all  the 
Court  and  Tory  mouths  of  this  kingdom,  as  a  des- 
perate^  faction,  aiming  at  the  direct  ruin  of  t|ie 
country,  and  to  surrender  it  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  a  foreign  enemy.  By  actually  doing,  what  we 
oever  ventured  to  attempt,  you  have  paid  your 
court  with  such  address,  and  have  won  so  much 

favour 
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favour  with  His  Majesty  and  his  Cabinet^  that  tbey 
have,  of  their  special  grace  and  mere  motion, 
raised  you  to  new  titles ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  in 
a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  complimented  you  with 
the  appellation  of  "  faithful  and  loyal,"— ^-and,  in 
order  to  insult  our  low  spirited  and  degenerate  obe- 
dience, have  thrown  these  epithets  and  your  resist- 
ance together  in  .  our  teeth  !  What  do  you  think 
•  were  the  feelings  of  every  man,  who  looks  upon 
Parliament  in  an  higher  light,  that  that  of  a  market- 
overt  for  legalizing  a  base  tratfick  of  Votes  and 
Pensions,  when  he  saw  you  employ  such  means  of 
coercion  to  the  Crown,  in  order  to  coerce  our  Par- 
liament through  ikat  medium?  How  much  His 
Majesty  is  pleased  with  his  part  of  the  civility,  must 
be  left  to  his  own  taste.  But  as  to  us,  you  declared 
to  the  world,  that  you  knew,  that  the  way  of 
bringing  us  to  reason,  was  to  apply  yourselves  to 
the  true  source  of  all  our  opinions,  and  the  only 
motive  to  all  our  conduct!  Now,  it  seems,  you 
think  yourselves  affronted,  because  a  few  of  n» 
express  some  indignation  at  the  Minister,  who  has 
thought  fit  to  strip  us  stark  naked,  and  expose  Ae 
true  state  of  our  poxed  and  pestilential  habit  to 
the  world  !  Think,  or  say,  what  you  will  in  Ireland, . 
I  shall  ever  think  it  a  crime,  hardly  to  be  expiated 
by  his  blood.  •  He  might,  and  ought,  by  a  longer 
continuance,  or  by  -an  earlier  meeting  of  this  Par- 
X^  yj^Jl^f^i^Jl^  i,u.0^fi^r^pu^^  ,^tr^  liament, 
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fament,  to  have  given  us  the  credit  of  some  wisdom, 
ID  foreseeing  and  anticipating  an  approaching  force. 
So  far  ifrdm  it,  Lord  Gower,  coming  out  of  his  own 
Cabinet,  declares,  that  one  principal  cause  of  his 
resignation  was,  his  not  being  able  to  prevail  on 
tiie  present  Minister  to  give  any  sort  of  application 
to  this  business.  Even  on  the  late  meeting  of  Par- 
Ikment,  nothing  determinate  could  be  drawn  from 
Um,  or  from  any  of  his  associates,  until  you  had 
actually  passed  the  short  Money  Bill ;  which  mea- 
sure they  flattered  themselves,  and  assured  others, 
jott  would  never  come  up  to.  Disappointed  in 
tbdbr  expectation  at  seeing  the  siege  raised,  they 
itfrendered  at  discretion. 

Judge,  my  dear  Sir,  of  our  surprize  at  finding 
jfour  censure  directed  against  those,  whose  only 
crime  was^  in  accusing  the  Ministers  of  not  having 
jMrevented  your  demands  by  our  graces;  of  not 
imving  given  you  the  natural  advantages  of  your 
country,  in  the  most  ample,  the  most  early,  and 
the  most  liberal  manner ;  and  for  not  having  given 
aivray  authority  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  insure 
ftiendship.  That  you  should  make  the  panegyrick 
of  the  Ministers,  is  what  I  expected ;  because  in 
{tmiBing  their  bounty,  you  paid  a  just  compliment 
to  your  own  force.  But  that  you  should  rail  at  us, 
either  individually,  or  collectively,  is  what  I  can 
muieely  think  a  natural  proceeding.  I  can  easily 
xmceive   that  gentlemen  might  grow   frightened 

at 
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at  what  they  had  done; — tliat  they  might  imagine, 
they  had  undertaken  a  business  above  their  direc- 
tion ; — that  having  obtained  a  state  of  independence 
for  their  country,  they  meant  to  take  the  deserted 
helm  into  tiieir  own  hands,  and  supply  by  their 
very  real  abilities  the  total  inefficacy  of  the  nominal 
government.  All  these  might  be  real,  and  might 
be  very  justifiable  motives  for  their  reconciling 
themselves  cordially  to  the  present  Court  system. 
But  I  do  not  so  well  discover  the  reasons,  that  couki 
induce  them,  at  the  first  feeble  dawning  of  life  in 
this  country,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  cast  a  cloud 
over  it;  and  to  prevent  the  least  hope  of  our  eflFect- 
ing  the  necessary  reform atijpns,  which  are  aimed  at 
in  our  Constitution,  and  in  our  national  economy. 

But,  it  seems,  I  was  silent  at  the  passing  the 
resolutions.  Why — what  had  I  to  say  ?  If  I  had 
thought  them  too  much,  I  should  have  been  accused 
of  an  endeavour  to  inflame  England.  If  I  should 
represent  them  as  too  little,  I  should  have  been 
charged  with  a  design  of  fomenting  the  discontents 
of  Ireland  into  actual  rebellion.  The  Treasury 
Bench  represented  that  the  affair  was  a  matter  of 
state:— they  represented  it  truly.  I,  therefore,  Only 
asked,  whether  they  knew  these  propositions  to  be  ' 
such,  as  would  satisfy  Ireland ;  for,  if  they  were  so, 
they  would  satisfy  me.  This  did  not  iruiicate,  that 
I  thought  them  too  ample.  1^  this  our  silence  (how- 
ever  dishonourable  to  Parliament)  there  was  one 

advantage ; 
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lidirantage ;  that  the  whole  passed,  as  far  as  it  is 
gone,  with  complete  unanimity ;  and  so  quickly,  that 
:here  was  no  time  left  to  excite  any  opposition  to  it 
)ut  of  doors.  In  the  West  India  business,  reason- 
ing on  what  had  lately  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  on  the  mode,  in  which  it  was  opened 
heie,  I  thought  I  saw  much  matter  of  perplexity. 
But  I  have  now  better  reason  than  ever  to  be  pleased 
with  my  silence.  If  I  had  spoken ;  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  able  men^  in  the  Irisli  Parliament 
would  probably  have  thought  my  observation  au 
endeavour  to  sow  dissention,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  prevent;  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
ooe  of  the  most  amiable  men,  that  f  ever  graced 
yours  or  jmy  House  of  Parliament,  might  have 
locdced  on  it  as  a  chimera.  In  the  silence  I  observed, 
1  was  strongly  countenanced  (to  say  no  more  of  it) 
1^  every  gentleman  of  Ireland,  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  conversmg  with  in  London.  The  only 
word)  for  that  reason,  which  I  spoke,  was  to  restrain 
ir worthy  County  Member;};  who  had  received  some 
communication  from  a  great  trading  place  in  the 
cpunty  he  represents,  which,  if  it  had  been  opened 
to  the  House,  would  have  led  to  a  perplexmg  dis« 
cussion  of  one  of  the  most  troublesome  matters,  that 
could  arise  in  this  business.    I  got  up  to  put  a  stop 

'      ■  •Mr.  Gtattan. 

t  Mr«  Hufsey  Burgh*    \  Mr.  Stanley,  Member  for  LaAcasbire. 

to 
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to  it;  and  I  believe,  if  you  knew  what  the  tojMck 
was,  you  would  commend  my  discretion. 

That  it  should  be  a  matter  of  publick  discretion 
in  me  to  be  silent  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  is  \vhtA^  . 
on  all  accounts,  I  bitterly  lament.  I  stated  to  the ' 
House  what  I  felt ;  and  I  felt,  as  strongly  as  human  - , 
sensibility  can  feel,  the  extinction  of  my  parliam€fn-  * ' 
tary  capacity,  where  I  wished  to  use  it  most  Whea  ■  • 
I  came  into  this  Parliament,  just  fourteen  years 
ago, — into  this  Parliament,  then,  in  vulgar  opinion  •  • 
at  least,  the  presiding  Council  of  the  greatest  Em*  • 
pire  existing  (and  perhaps,  all  things  considered,^ 
that  ever  did  exist,)  obscure  and  a  stranger  as  I  was,^^ 
I  considered  myself  as  raised  to  the  highest  dignity^  ^ 
to  which  a  creature  of  our  species  could  aspire.  In  •' 
that  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  in  my  situa*  • ' 
tion,  what  was  first  and  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  ** 
was  the  hope,  without  injury  to  this  country,  to  bcf  "^ 
somewhat  useful  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  eda*^^ 
cation,  which,  in  many  respects  internal  and  cxter-  * 
nal,  I  thought  ill  and  impoliticaily  governed.  But'* 
when  I  found  that  the  House,  surrendering  itself  to*? 
the  guidance  of  an  authority,  not  grown  out  of  an-*'^ 
experienced .  wisdom  and  integrity,  but  out  of  the*^* 
accidents  of  Court  favour,  had  become  the  sport  cf';^ 
the  passions  of  men  at  once  rash  and  pusillanimom ;  ;^ 
— that  it  had  even  got  into  the  habit  of  refusing  '^ 
every  thing  to  reason,  and  surrendering  every  ^^^ 
24  thing  * 
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Chiog  to  force,  all  my.  power  of  obliging  either 
Qoy  country  or  individuals  wajs  gone ;  all  the  lustre 
df  xny  imaginary  rank  was  tarnished ;  and  I  felt  de- 
graded even  by  my  elevation.  I  said  this,  or  some?- 
thiog  tO'  this  effect.  If  it  gives  offence  to  Ireland, 
I  am  sorry  for  it;  it  was  the  reason  I  gave  for  my 
silence;  and  it  was,  as  far  as  it  went>  the  true 
€De. 

With  you,  this  silence  of  mine  and  of  others  wag 
represented  as  factious,  and  as  a  discountenance  to 
the  measure  of  your  relief.  Do  you  think  us  chil- 
dren? If  it  had  been  our  wish  to  embroil  matters, 
aod,  for  the  sake  of  distressing  Ministry,  to  commit 
the  two  kingdoms  in  a  dispute,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  (without  at  all  condemning  the  propositions)  to 
hftve.  gone  into  the  commercial  detail  of  the  objects 
of  them.  It  could  not  have  been  refused  to  us : 
and  you,  who  know  the  nature  of  business  so  well, 
9[IUst  know,  that  this  would  have  caused  such  delays, 
tnd  given  rise  during  that  delay  to  such  discussions, 
1$  all  the  wisdom  of  your  favourite  Minister  could 
lever  have  settled.  But  indeed  you  mistake  your 
tien.  We  tremble  at  the  idea  of  a  disunion  of  these 
wo  nations.  The  only  thing,  in  which  we  differ 
Hth  you,  is  this, — that  we  do  not  think  your  attach- 
ng  yourselvs  to  the  Court,  and  quarrelling  with  the 
ndependent  part  of  this  people,  is  the  way  to  pro- 
note  the  union  of  two  free  Countries,  or  of  holding 
hem  together  by  the  most  natural  and  salutary 
ies. 

You 
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You  will  be  frightened  )vhen  you  see  this  lon^ 
Lettef.  I  smile,  when  I  consider  the  length  of  it^ 
myself.  I  never,  that  I  remember,  wrote  any  of 
the  same  extent  But  it  shews  me,  that  the  re* 
proaches  of  the  country,  that  I  once  belonged  to^- 
and  in  which  I  still  have  a  dearness  of  instinct  more^ . 
than  I  can  justify  to  reason,  make  a  greater  im-- 
pression  on  me,  tlian  I  had  imagined.  But  parting 
words  are  admitted  tp  be  a  little  tedious,  because 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed.  If  it  will  not  be. 
making  yourself  as  troublesome  to  others,  as  I  am 
to  you,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  shew 
this,  at  their  greatest  leisure,  to  tlie  Speaker,  to  your 
excellent  kinsman,  to  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Yelvertoo, 
and  Mr.  Daly; — all  these  I  have  the  honour  of 
being  personally  known  to,  except  Mr.  Yelvertou, 
to  whom  I  am  only  known  by  my  obligations  to  him*'  i 
If  you  live  in  any  habits  with  my  old  fi-iend  the.  h 
Provost,  I  shall  be  glad  that  he  too  sees  this  my 
humble  apology. 

Adieu !  once  more  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
interest  you  take  in  me.  Believe,  that  it  is  received.. 
by  an  heart  not  yet  so  old,  as  to  have  lost  its  sua- ' 
ceptibility.  All  here  give  you  the  best  old  fashioned ' 
wishes  of  the  season,  and  believe  me,  with  the 
greatest  truth  and  regard. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Beaconsfield,       Your  most  faithful 

■ 

New  Year's  Day,       and  obliged  humble  Servaut, 

1 78&.  EDMUND  BURKE, 
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I  am  frightened  at  4Jie  trouble  I  give  you  iand 
our  friends ;  but  I  recollect,  that  you  are  mostly 
lawyers,  and  habituated  to  read  long  tiresome  papers 
—and,  where  your  friendship  is  concerned,  without 
a  fee;  I  am  sure  too,  that  you  will  not  act  th6 
lawyer  in  sct^utinizing  too  minutely  every  expression, 
which  my  haste  may  make  me  use.  I  forgot  to 
mention  my  friend  O'Hara  and  others,  but  you  will 
communicate  it  as  you  pleas6. 


.  < 
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A    LETTER 

TO 

JOHN  MERLOTT,  ESQ.* 

Dear  Sir^ 

IA.M.  very  unhappy  to  find,  that  my  conduct  in 
the  business  of  Ireland^  on  a  former  occasion, 
had  made  many  to  be  cold  and  indifferent,  who 
would  othenvise  have  been  warm,  in  my  favour. 
I  really  thought,  that  events  would  have  produced 
a  quite  contrary  effect ;  and  w  ould  have  proved  to 
a:ll  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  that  it  was  no  desire 
of  opposing  myself  to  their  wishes,  but  a  certain 
knowledge  of  tlie  necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  a 
tender  regard  to  their  honour  and  interest,  which  in- 
duced me  to  take  the  part,  which  I  then  took.  They 
placed  me  in  a  situation,  which  might  enable  me 
to  discern  what  v.  as  fit  to  be  done  on  a  consideration 
of  the  relative  circumstances  of  this  country  and 
all  its  neighbours.  This  was  what  you  could  not 
so  well  do  yourselves ;  but  you  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  I  should  avail  myself  of  the  advantage,  which 
I  derived  from  your  favour.  Under  the  impression 
of  this  duty  and  this  trust,  I  had  endeavoured  to 

•  *  An  eminent  marchant  in  the  City  of  Brist  1,  of  which 
Mr.  Burke  was  one  of  the  Representatives  in  Parliament. — It 
rtlates  to  the  same  subject  as  the  preceding  Letter* 
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ender,  by  preventive  graces  and  concessions,  every 
LCt  of  power  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  lenity ;- — 
he  result  of  English  bounty,  and  not  of 'English 
imidity  and  distress.  I  really  flattered  myself,  that 
he  events,  which  have  proved  beyond  dispute  the 
prudence  of  such  a  maxim,  would  have  obtained 
pardon  for  me,  if  not  approbation.  But  if  I  have 
not  been, so  fortunate,  I  do  most  sincerely  regret 
my  great  loss;  with  this  comfort,  however,  that, 
if  I  have  disobliged  my  Constituents,  it  was  not 
b  pursuit  of  any  sinister  interest,  or  any  party 
passion  of  my  own,  but  in  endeavouring  to  save 
iem  from  disgrace,  along  with  the  whole  com- 
aunity,  to  which  they  and  I  belong.  I  shall  be 
oncerned  for  this,  and  very  much  so ;  but  I  should 
►e  more  concerned,  if,  in  gratifying  a  present 
lumour  of  theirs,  I  had  rendered  myself  unworthy 
f  their  former  or  their- future  choice.  I  confess, 
hat  I  could  not  bear  to  face  my  Constituents  at 
he  next  General  Election,  if  I  had  been  a  rival 
o  Lord  North  in  the  glory  of  having  refused 
;6me  small,  insignificant  concessions,  in  favour  of 
[reland,  to  the  arguments  and  supplications  of 
En^ish  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the  very 
next  Session,  on  the  demand  of  40,000  Irish  bayo- 
nets, of  having  made  a  speech  of  two  hours  long 
to  prove,  that  my  former  conduct  was  founded  upon 
»o  one  right  principle  either  of  policy,  justice,  or 
commerce,    I  never  heard  a  more  daborate,  more 
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able,  more  convincing,  and  more  shameful  speeclw 
The  Debator  obtained  credit;  but  the  Statesman, 
was  disgraced  for  ever.  Amends  were  made  for 
having  refused  small,  but  timely,  concessions,  bj 
an  unlimited  and  untimely  surrender  not  only  of 
every  one  of  the  objects  of  former  restraints,  but 
virtually  of  tlie  whole  legislative  power  itself,  which 
had  made  them.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  infonn 
you,  that  the  unfortunate  Parliament  of  this  King- 
dom did  not  dare  to  qualify  the  very  liberty  she 
gave  of  trading  with  her  cnvn  plantations,  by  apr 
plying,  of  her  awn  authority,  any  one  of  the  com- 
mercial  regulations  to  the  new  traffick  of  Ireland, 
which  bind  us  here  under  the  several  Acts  of  Na- 
vigation. We  were  obliged  to  refer  them  to  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  as  conditions ;  just  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  we  were  bestowing  a  privilege 
of  the  same  sort  on  France  and  Spain,  or  any  other 
independent  power,  and,  indeed,  with  more  studied 
caution,  than  we  should  have  used,  not  to  shock 
the  principle  of  their  independence.  How  th«^ 
Minister  reconciled  tlie  refusal  to  reason,  and  the 
surrender  to  arms,  raised  in  defiance  of  the  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  Crown  to  his  Master,  I  know  not; 
it  has  probably  been  settled,  in  some  way  or  other, 
between  themselves.  But,  however  the  King  and 
his  Ministers  may  settle  the  question  of  his  dignitj. 
and  his  rights,  I  thought  it  became  me,  by  vigilanoft. 
and  foresight,  to  take  care  of  yours  >  I  thought  I 

ought 
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it  rather  to  lighten  the  sl^ip  in  time,  than 
)se  it  to  a  total  wreck.  The  conduct  pursued 
led  to  me  without  weight  or  judgment,  and 
5  fit  for  a  Member  for  Banbwry  than  a  Member 
Bristol.  I  stood  therefore  silent  with  grief  and 
tion  on  that  day  of  the  signal  sha«i«  and  hu- 
ition  of  this  degraded  King  and  Country.  But 
lems,  the  pride  of  Ireland  in  the  day  of  her 
er  was  equal  to  ours,  when  we  dreamt  we 
;  powerful  too.  I  have  been  abused  there  even 
ny  silence,  which  was  construed  into  a  desire 
cciting  discontent  in  England.  But,  thank  God, 
Letter  to  Bristol  was  in  print ; — my  sentiments 
he  policy  of  the  measure  were  known  and  deter- 
3d,  and  such  as  no  man  could  think  me  d.bsurd 
igh  to  contradict.  When  I  am  no  longer  a 
agent,  I  am  obliged  in  the  crowd  to  yield  to  Jie- 
ity  ;  it  is  surely  enough,  that  I  silently  submit  to 
er ;  it  is  enough,  that  I  do  not  foolishly  affront 
conqueror ;  it  is  too  hard  to  force  me  to  sing 
praises,  whilst  I  am  led  in  triumph  before  him ; 
o  make  the  panegyrick  of  our  own  Minister; 
would  put  me  neither  in  a  condition  to  sur- 
ler  with  honour,  or  to  fight  with  the  smallest 
3  of  victory.  I  was,  I  confess,  sullen  and  silent 
hat  day;  and  shall  continue  so,  until  I  see  some 
osition  to  enquire  into  this  and  other  causes  of 
national  disgrace.  If  I  suifer  m  my  reputation 
it  ia  Ireland,  I  am  sorry ;  but  it  neither  does 

'83  nor 
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nor  can  affect  me  so  nearly  as  my  suffering  in  Brijh 
tol,  for  having  wislied  to  unite  the  interests  of  the 
two  nations  in  a  manner,  that  woul4.  secure  the 
supremacy  of  this. 

Will  you  have  the  gpodness  to  excuse  the  length 
of  this  Letter.  My  earnest  desire  of  explainii^ 
myself  in  every  point,  which  may  affect  the  mind  of 
any  worthy  gentleman  in  Bristol,  is  the  cause  of  it 
To  yourself  and  to  your  liberal  and  manly  notiona^ 
I  know  it  is  not  so  necessary.    Believe  me. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  faithful 
and  obedient  humble  Servant 
EDMUND  BURKEs 
Beaconsfield, 
April  4th,  1780.- 

To  John  Merlotty  Esq.  BristoK 
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lEFLECTlONS  ON  THE  EXECUTIONS  OF 
THE  RIOTfiRS  IN  1780.* 


TO    THE    LORD   CHANCELLQR. 

My  Lord, 

H  O  P  E  I  am  hot  top  late  with  the  inclosed  slight 
observations.  If  the  execution  already  ordered 
iinot  be  postponed,  might  I  venture  to  recom- 
md,  that  it  should  extend  to  one  only ;  and  then 
2  plan  suggested  in  the  inclosed  paper  may,  if 
ur  Lordship  thinks  well  of  it,  take  place,  with 
:h  improvements  as  your  better  judgment  may 
;tate.  As  to  fewness  of  the  executions,  and  the 
od  effects  of  that  policy,  I  cannot,  for  my  own 
rt,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 

*  It  appears  by  the  following  Extract  from  a  Letter  written 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  to  Mr,  Burke,  dated  the  17th  July 
80,  that  these  Reflections  had  also  been  communicated  to 
n — "  I  have  received  the  honour  of  your  Letter,  and  very 
judicious  thoughts.  Having  been  so  greatly  injured  myself, 
I  have  thought  it  more  decent  not  to  attend  the  reports,  and 
consequently  have  not  been  present  at  any  deliberation  upoo 
the  subject/ 

If 
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If  you  have  no  objection,  and  think  it  may  not 
occupy  more  of  His  Majesty's  time,  tlian  such  a 
thing  is  worth,  I  should  not  be  sorry   that  the   . 
inclosed  was  put  into  the  King's  hands. 

I  have  tiie  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 
Charles-street,  I^DMUND  BURKR^ 

July  10,  1780. 
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TO   THE   EARL   BAT  HURST, 

LORD    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    COUNCIL, 

My  Lord, 

[C  A  M  E  to  town  but  yesterday,  and  therefore 
did  not  learn  more  early  the  probable  extent  of 
he  executions,  in  consequence  of  the  late  disturb- 
mces.  I  take  thq  liberty  of  laying  before  you, 
frith  the  sincerest  deference  to  your  judgment,  what 
ippeared  to  me,  very  early,  as  reasonable  in  this 
business.  Further  thoughts  have  since  occurred  to 
me.  I  confess  my  mind  is  under  no  small  degree 
of  solicitude  and  anxiety  on  the  subject;  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  a  proper  use  of  mercy  would  not 
only  recommend  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  Go- 
vernment, but,  if  properly  used,  might  be  made  a 
means  of  drawing  out  the  principal  movers  in  this 
Hicked  business,  who  have  hitherto  eluded  your 
Jcnitiny.  I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  and  have 
the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard  and  esteem, 

My  Lordj 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 
Charles-street,  EDMUND  BURKE. 

July  18,  1780, 
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TO  SIR  GREY  COOPER,  BART  * 

Dear  Sir, 

ACCORDING  to  your  desire,  I . send  you 
a  copy  of  the  few  reflections  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  executions,  which  occurred  to  me  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  late  disturbances,  and  which 
all  my  experience  and  observation  since  have  most 
strongly  confirmed.  The  executions,  taking  those, 
which  have  been  made,  which  are  now  ordered,  and 
which  may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  con- 
victions in  Surrey,  will  be  undoubtedly  too  many  to 
answer  any  good  purpose.  Great  slaughter  at- 
tended the  suppression  of  the  tumults;  and  this- 
ought  to  be  taken  in  discount  from  the  execution  of 
the  law.  For  God's  sake  entreat  of  Lord  Norths 
to  take  a  view  of  the  sum  total  of  the  deaths  be- 
fore any  are  ordered  for  execution ;  for  by  not  doing 
something  of  this  kind,  people  are  decoyed  in  de- 
tail into  severities  they  never  would  have  dreamed 
of,  if  they  h?d  the  whole  in  their  view  at  once.. 
The  scene  in  Surrey  would  have  affected  the  hardest 
heart,  that  ever  was  in  an  human  breast.  Justice  and 
Mercy  have  not  such  opposite  interests  as  people 
are  apt  to  imagine.  I  saw  Lord  Loughborough  last 
night.  He  seemed  strongly  impressed  with  the  sense 

*  One  of  the  Secretaries  of  tbe  Treasury* 
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of  what  necessity  obliged  him  to  go  through,  and 
I  believe  will  enter  into  our  ideas  on  the  subject. 
On  this  matter  you  see  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 
Before  a  final  determination,  the  first  thing  I  would 
recommend  is,  that  if  the  very  next  execution 
cannot  be  delayed  (by  the  way  I  do  not  see  why  it 
may  not)  it  may  be  of  but  a  single  person.;  and 
that  afterwards  you  should  not  exceed  two  or  three : 
for  it  is  enough  for  one  riot,  where  the  very  Act  of 
Parliament,  on  which  you  proceed,  is  rather  a  little 
hard  in  its  sanctions  and  its  construction :  not  that 
I  mean  to  complain  of  the  latter,  as  either  new  or 
strained ;  but  it  was  rigid  firom  the  first. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
Tuesday,  Humble  Servant, 

1 8th  July  1 78P.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

X 

I 

I  really  feel  uneasy  on  this  business,  and  should 

consider  it  as  a  sort  of  personi^  £^vour,  if  you  do 

^inething  to  limit  the  extent  and  sei^erity  of  the 

iaw  on  this  point—  Present  my  best  compliments 

to  Lord  North,  and  if  he  thinks,  that  I  have  had 

wishes  to  be  serviceable  to  Government  on  the  late 

^casion,  I  shall  on*my  part  think  myself  abundantiy 

rewarded,  if  a  few  lives  less  than  first  intended 

should  be  saved ;  I  should  sincerely  s^t  it  down  as 

a  peraonsyi  obligation,  though  the  thing  stands  iqpon 

geoenU  and  strong  reasoa  of  its.  own. 
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HUMBLY   OFFERED   TO   CONSIDERATION. 

AS  the  number  of  persons,  convicted  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  unhappy  tumults,  will  pro- 
bably exceed  what  any  one's  idea  of  vengeance  or 
example  would  deliver  to  capital  punishment,  it*  is 
to  be  wished,  that  the  whole  business,  as  well  with  - 
regard  to  the  number  and  description  of  those,  who  • 
are  to  suffer  death,  as  with  regard  to  those,  who 
shall  be  delivered  over  to  lighter  punishment,  ori 
wholly  pardoned,  should  be  entirely  a  work  of 
reason. 

It  has  happened  frequently,  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, that  the  fate  of  the  convicts  has  depended 
more  upon  the  accidental  circumstance  of  their 
being  brought  earlier  or  later  to  trial,  than  to  any  ■ 
steady  principle  of  equity  applied  to  their  sevend 
cases.     Without  great  care  and  sobriety,  criminal- 
justice  generally  begins  with  anger,  and  ends  ia 
negligence.     The  first,  that  are  brought  forward|^ 
suffer  the  extremity  of  the  law,  with  circumstancei 

of 
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>f  mitigation  in  their  case;  and,  after  a  time,  the 
nost  atrocious  delinquents  escape,  merely  by  the 
^tiety  of  punishment 

In  the  business  now  before  His  Majesty,  the  fol- 
owing  thoughts  are  humbly  submitted. 

If  I  understand  the  temper  of  the  publick  at  this 
moment,  a  very  great  part  of  the  lower,  and  some 
3f  the  middling  people  of  this  city,  are  in  a  very 
critical  disposition^  and  such  as  ought  to  be  ma- 
naged with  firmness  and  delicacy.  In  general,  tliey 
rather  approve  than  blame  the  principles  of  tlie 
rioters ;  though  the  better  sort  of  them  are  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  those  very  principles,  which 
they  approve.  This  keeps  their  minds  in  a  sus- 
pended and  anxious  state,  which  may  very  easily 
be  exasperated,  by  aii  injudicious  severity,  into  des- 
perate resolutions;  or  by  weak  measures,  on  the 
part  of  Government,  it  may  be  encouraged  to  the 
pursuit  of  courses,  which  may  be  of  the  most  dsgi- 
gerous  consequences  to  the  publicL 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  approaching  execu- 
tions will  very  much  determine  the  future  conduct 
of  those  people.  They  ought  to  be  such  as  will 
humble,  not  irritate.  Nothing  will  make  Govern- 
ment more  awful  to  them  tnan  to  see,  that  it  does 
not  proceed  by  chance  or  under  the  influence  of 
passion. 

It  is  therefore  proposed,  that  no  execution  should 
be  made,   until  the  number  of  persons,    which 

Government 
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Government  tbinks  fit  to  try,  is  completed.  When 
the  whole  is  at  once  under  the  eye,  an  examination 
oaglit  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  every 
particular  convict ;  and  sir,  .at  the  very  utmost,  of 
the  fittest  examples  may  then  be  selected  for  execu- 
tion, who  ought  to  be  brought  out  and  put  to  death^ 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  in  six  different  places, 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  can  be  devised. 
Afterwards,  great  care  should  be  taken,  that  thdr 
bodies  may  not  be  delivered  to  their  friends^  or  to 
others,  who  may  make  them  objects  of  compassioo^ 
or  even  veneration;  some  instances  of  the  kiod- 
have  happened,  with  regard  to  tiie  bocto  of  those 
killed  in  the  riots. 

The  rest  of  the  malefiEustors  ought  to  be  eith^ 
condemned,  for  larger  or  shoiter  terms^  to  the 
lighters ;  houses  of  correction ;  service  in  the  navy; 
and  the  like,  according  to  tlie  case. 

This  small  number  of  executions,  and  all  at  one   ' 
time,  though  in  different  places,  is  seriously  recom- 
mended ;  because  it  is  certain,  that  a  ^eat  havock   ] 
among  criminals  hardens,  rather  thsoi  sobdues,  the   ; 
minds  of  people  'inclined  to  the  same  crimes ;  and' 
therefore  fails  of  answermg  its  purpose  as  an  ex-- . 
ample.     Men  who  see  their  livies  respected  and- 
thought  of  value  by  others,  come  to  respect  that  : 
gift  of  God  themselves.    To  have  compassion  f(* 
one-self,  or  to  care,  more  or  IfesSj  for  one's  own  Itfe,  • 
is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  just  as^  every  otber ;  and  t  • 

believe 
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believe  it  will  be  found,  that  conspiracies  havcbeen 
most  common  and  riiost  desperate,  where  their 
punishment  has  been  most  extensive  and  most 
severe. 

Besides,  the  least  excess  in  this  way  excites  a 
tenderness  in  the  milder  sort  of  people,  which 
makes  them  consider  Government  in  an  harsh  and 
odious  liglit.  The  sense  of  justice  in  men  is  over- 
loaded and  fatigued  with  a  long  series  of  executions, 
or  with  such  a  carnage  at  once,  as  rather  resembles 
a  massacre,  than  a  sober  execution  of  the  laws. 
The  laws  thus  lose  their  terrour  in  the  minds  of  the 
wicked,  and  their  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the 
virtuous. 

I  havie  ever  observed,  that  the  execution  of  ona 
man  fixes  the  attention  and  excites  awe ;  the  exe- 
cution of  miiltitudes  dissipates  and  weakens  the 
effect:  but  men  reason  themselves  into  disapproba- 
tion and  disgust;  they  compute  more  as  they  feel 
Leas ;  and  every  severe  act,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary,  is  sure  to  be  offensive. 

In  selecting  the  criminals,  a  very  different  line 
ought  to  be  followed  from  that  recommended  by 
the  champions  of  the  Protestant  Association.  They 
recommend,  that  the  offenders  for  plunder  ought  ta 
be  punished,  and  the  offenders  from  principle  spared. 
But  the  contrary  rule  ought  to  be  followed.  The  or-' 
dinary  executions,  of  which  there  are  enough  in 
conscience,  are  for  the  form*  species  of  delin-' 

quents; 
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quents ;  but  such  common  plunderers  would  fumisJi 
no  example  in  the  present  case,  where  the  fadse  of 
pretended  principle  of  religion,    which  leads  to 
'  '  crimes,  is  tlie  very  thing  to  be  discouraged. 

But  die  reason,  which  ought  to  make  these  people 
objects  of  selection  for  punishment,  confines  the 
selection  to  very  few.  For  we  must  consider,  that 
the  whole  nation  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  guilty  of 
their  crime.  Toleration  is  a  new  virtue  in  any  coun- 
try. It  is  a  late  ripe  fruit  in  the  best  climates.  We 
ought  to  recollect  the  poison,  which,  under  the 
name  of  antidotes  against  Popery,  and  such  like 
mountebank  titles,  has  been  circulated  from  our 
,  pulpits,  and  from  our  presses,  from  the  heads  of 

\7u^  4fJ6^/h.  tlie  Church  of  England,  and  the  heads  of  the  Dis- 
^•'  /^^^^y^  "sentcrs.  These  publications,  by  dejgrees,  have 
/<M#*  ^f^*'  jy:  tended  to  drive  all  religion  from  pur  own  minds, 
V^^^  y.  (/  and  to  fill  them  with  nothing  but  a  violent  hatred 
"y^  of  the  religion  of  other  people,  and,  of  course,  with 

'^^y^^^^   /    a  hatred  of  tlieir  persons ;  and  so,  by  a  very  na- 
-t^f^^fi^/i-t^^  tural  progi'cssion,  they  have  led  men  to  the  de- 
^^^^^^^^^^  struction  of  their  goods  and  houses,  and  to  attempts 

^^^^,„^^4.%4^      upon  their  lives. 

^^^'&^^^  Xhis  delusion  furnishes  no  reason  for  suffering  that  ' 

^^    ^^d^A  ^boniinable  spirit  to  be  kept  alive  by  inflammatory  ; 

^5'^^^^^^IJ     libels,  or  seditious  assemblies,  or  for  Govemmenfs-j 

^•A^V^tiHr^  yielding  to  it,  m  the  smallest  degree,  any  point  of  | 

•^''^^^^  justice,  equity,  or  sound  policy.  The  King  certainlj 

^^^^^    ought  not  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  Subjects  to  the 

n^  rk^  ^k.^^^.^  <<^^/J^^i,  prejudice* 
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• 

prejudices  of  another.  So  far  from  it,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  on  the  late  occasion,  the  Catholicks 
ought  to  have  been  taken,  more  avowedly  than  they 
Mere,  under  the  protection  of  Government,  as  the 
Dissenters  had  been  on  a  similar  occasion. 

But,  though  we  ought  to  protect  against  violence 
the  bigotry  of  others,  and  to  correct  our  own  too,  if 
we  have  any  left,  we  ought  to  reflect,  that  an  offence, 
which,  in  its  cause,  is  national,  ought  not,  in  its 
effects,  to  be  vindicated  on  individuals,  but  with  a 
very  well-tempered  severity. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  fire  is  not  extin- 
guished ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  require  the 
attention  of  Government  more  than  everj  but, 
as  a  part  of  any  methodical  plan  for  extinguishing 
this  flame,  it  really  seems  necessary  that  the  exe- 
cution of  justice  should  be  as  steady  and  as  cool 
as  possible. 


VOL.    IX. 
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THE  EXECUTIONS. 

THE  great  number  of  sufferers  seems  to  arise  from 
the  misfortune  incident  to  the  variety  of  Judi- 
catures, which  have  tried  the  crimes.  It  were  well  it 
the  whole  had  been  the  business  of  one  Commission; 
for  now  every  trial  seems  as  if  it  were  a  separate 
business,   and  in  -  that  light,    each  offence  is  not 
punished  with  greater  severity  than  single  offences 
of  the  kind  are  commonly  marked :  but,  in  reality 
and  fact,  this  unfortunate  affair,  though  diversified 
in  the  multitude  of  overt  acts,  has  been  one  and  tiie 
same  riot;  and  therefore  the  executions,   so  far  as 
regards  the  general  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  will 
have  a  reference  to  the  unity  of  the  offence,  and 
will  appear  to  be  much  more  severe,   than  such  a 
riot,  atrocious  as  it  was,  can  well  justify  in  Govern- 
ment.   I  pray   that  it  may   be  recollected,  that 
the    chief    delinquents    have    hitherto     escaped; 
and  very  many  of  those,  who  are  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Justice,  are  a  poor,  thoughtless  set  of ' 
creatures,  very  little  aware  of  the  nature  of  their 
offence.     None  of  the  list-makers,  the  assemblers 

of 
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»f  the  mob,  the  directors  and  arrangers,  have  been 
onvicted.  The  preachers  of  mischief  remain  safe, 
Tid  are  wicked  enough  not  to  feel  for  their  deluded 
isciples ;  no,  not  at  all. 

I  would  not  plead  the  ignorance  of  the  Law  in 
ny,*even  the  most  ignorant,  as  a  justification;  but 
am  sure,  that,  when  the  question  is  of  Mercy,  it  is 
very  great  and  powerful  argument.  I  have  all  the 
eason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  they  did  not 
now  tlieir  offence  was  capital. 

There  is  one  argument,  which  I  beg  may  not  be 
onsidered  as  brought  for  any  invidious  purpose,  or 
(leant  as  imputing  blame  any  where,  but  which,  I 
hink,  with  candid  and  considerate  men,  will  have 
nuch  weight.  The  unfortunate  delinquents  were  per- 
laps  much  encouraged  by  some  remissness  on  the 
>art  of  Government  itself.  The  absolute  and  entire 
npunity  attending  the  same  offence  in  Edinburgh, 
'hich  was  over  and  over  again  urged  as  an  example 
nd  encouragement  to  these  unfortunate  people, 
light  be  a  means  of  deluding  them.  Perhaps,  too,  a 
mguor  in  the  beginning  of  the  riots  here  (which  suf- 
ired  the  leaders  to  proceed,  until  very  many,  as  it 
ere  by  the  contagion  of  a  sort  of  fashion,  were 
irried  to  these  excesses)  might  make  these  people 
link  that  there  was  something  in  the  case,  which  in- 
aced  Government  to  wink  at  the  irregularity  of 
e  proceedings. 

T  2  The 
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The  conduct  and  condition  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  considered.  His  answere 
to  Lord  Beauchamp,  to  Mr.  Malo,  and  to  Mr. 
Langdale,  make  him  appear  rather  an  accomplice 
in  the  crimes,  than  guilty  of  negligence  as  a  Magis- 
trate. Such  an  example  set  to  the  mob  by  the  first 
Magistrate  of  the  City  tends  greatly  to  palliate 
their  offence. 

The  license,  and  complete  impunity  too,  of  the 
publications,  wliich,  from  tiie  beginning,  instigated 
tlie  people  to  such  actions,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
trials  and  executions,  still  continues,  does  in  a  great 
degiee  render  these  creatiures  an  object  of  com- 
passion. In  the  Publick  Advertiser  of  this  morning, 
there  are  two  or  three  paragraphs,  strongly  recom- 
mending such  outrages ;  and  stimulating  the  people 
to  violence  against  the  bouses  and  persons  of  Ro- 
man Catholicks,  and  even  against  the  chapels  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers. 

I  would  not  go  so  fai*  as  to  adopt  the  maxim, 
qiiicquid  multis  peccatur,  inultum ;  but,  certainly, 
oftences,  committed  by  vast  multitudes,  are  some- 
what palliated  in  the  mdividuals ;  who,  when  so 
many  escape,  are  always  looked  upon  rather  as  mi- 
lucky  than  criminal.  All  our  kx)se  ideas  of  justice, 
as  it  affects  any  individual,  have  in  them  something 
of  comparison  to  the  situation  of  others ;  and  no 
systematick  reasoning  can  wholly  firee  us  from  such 
impressions. 

PhiL 
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Phil,  de  Comines  says,  our  English  civil  wars 
were  less  destructive  than  others ;  because  the  cry 
of  the  conqueror  always  was,  "  Spare  the  common 
people."  This  principle  of  war  should  be  at  least 
as  prevalent  in  tlie  execution  of  justice.  The  ap- 
petite of  Justice  is  easily  satisfied,  and  it  is  best 
nourished,  with  the  least  possible  blood.  We  may 
too  recollect,  that  between  capital  punishment  and 
total  impunity  there  are  many  stages. 

On  the  whole,  every  circumstance  of  Mercy,  and 
of  comparative  Justice,  does,  in  my  opinion,  plead 
in  favour  of  such  low,  untaught,  or  ill-taught 
wretches.  But,  above  all,  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment is  deeply  interested,  that  the  pnnishments 
£dK>uld  appear  one  solemn  deliberate  act,  aimed  not 
at  random,  and  at  particular  offences,  but  done  with 
a  rdation  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  tumults ;  and 
tiiiey  ought  to  be  nothing  more  than  what  is  sufE- 
cient  to  mark  and  discountenance  that  spirit. 

CIRCUMSTANCES   FOR  MERCY, 

Not  being  principal*  '  ^ 

Probable  want  of  early  and  deliberate  purposes* 
Youth  ^  where  the  highest  malice  does  not 
Sex  .  .  j     appear.  > 

Intoxication  and  levity,  or  mere  wantonness  of 
my  kind, 

»3 
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A    LETTER 

TO    THE 

RIGHT  HON.   HENRY  DUNDAS, 

One  of  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  Sta^e. 
WITH  THE  SKETCH  OF  A  NEGRO  CODE. 

Dear  Sir, 

IS  H  0 1/  L  D  have  been  punctual  in  sending  you 
the  Sketch  I  promised  of  my  old  African  Code, 
if  some  friends  from  London  had  not  come  in  upon 
me  last  Saturday,  and  engaged  me  till  noon  this 
day ;  I  send  this  pacquet  hy  one  of  them,  who  is 
still  here.  If  what  I  send  be,  as  under  present 
circumstances  it  must  be,  imperfect,  you  will  ex- 
cuse it,  as  being  done  near  twelve  years  ago.  About 
four  years  since  I  made  an  abstract  of  it ;  upon 
which  I  cannot  at  present  lay  my  hands ;  but  I 
hope  the  marginal  heads  will  in  some  measure 
supply  it. 

If  the  African  Trade  could  be  considered  with 
regard  to  itself  only,  and  as  a  single  object,  I 
should  think  the  utter  abolition  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
more  advisable,  than  any  scheme  of  regulation  and 
reform.  Rather  than  suffer  it  to  continue  as  it  is, 
}  heartily  wish  it  at  an  end.     What  has  been  lately 

<jQne^ 
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done,  has  been  done  by  a  popular  spirit,  which 
seldom  calls  for,  and  indeed  very  rarely  relishes,  a 
system  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  parts,  and 
Avhich  is  to  operate  its  effect  in  a  great  length  of 
time.     The  people  like  short  methods;  the  con- 
sequences of  which  they  sometimes  have  reason  to 
lepent  of.    Abolition  is  but  a  single  act.    To  prove 
the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  to  expose  it  properly, 
required,    indeed,    a  vast  collection  of  materials, 
which  have  been  laboriously  collected,  and  com- 
piled with  great  judgment.     It  required  also  much 
perseverance   and   address    to    excite   the   spirit, 
which  has  been  excited  without  doors,  and  which 
has  carried  it  through.     The  greatest  eloquence 
ever  displayed  in  the  House  has  been  employed  to 
second  the  efforts,  which  have  been  made  abroad. 
All  this,  however,  leads  but  to  one  single  resolve. 
When  this  was  done,    all  was  done.     I  speak  of 
absolute  and  immediate  abolition,  the  point,  which 
the  first  motions  w^ent  to,  and  which  is  in  effect  still 
pressed ;  though  in  this  Session,  according  to  order, 
it  cannot  take  effect.  ,  A  remote^  and  a  gradual 
abolition,  though  they  may  be  connected,  are  not 
the  same  thing.     The  idea  of  the  House  seems  to 
nie,  if  I  rightly  comprehend  it,  that  the  two  things 
are  to  be  combined ;  that  is  to  say,  tliat  the  trade 
is  gradually  to  decline,  and  to  cease  entirely  at  a 
^leterminate  period,   To  make  the  abolition  gradual, 

T  4  the    . 
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the  regulations  must  operate  as  a  strong  discourage- 
rueut.  But  it  is  mucli  to  be  feared,  that  a  trade 
continued  and  discouraged,  and  with  a  sentence  of 
deatli  passed  upon  it,  will  perpetuate  much  ill  blood 
between  those,  who  struggle  for  the  abolition,  and 
those,  who  contend  for  an  effectual  continuance. 

At  the  time  when  I  formed  the  plan,  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  an  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  would  have  appeared  a  very  chime- 
rical project.  My  plan,  therefore,  supposes  the 
continued  existence  of  that  commerce.  Taking  for 
my  basis  that  I  had  an  incurable  evil  to  deal  with, 
I  cast  about  how  I  should  make  it  as  small  an 
evil  as  possible,  and  draw  out  of  it  some  collate- 
ral good. 

In  turning  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  at  that 
time,  and  since,  I  never  was  able  to  consider  the 
African  Trade  upon  a  ground  disconnected  with 
the  employment  of  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  distinct  from  their  condition  in  the  plantations, 
\fhereon  tliey  serve.  I  conceived,  tliat  the  true 
origin  of  tlie  tcade  was  not  in  the  place  it  was  begun 
at,  but  at  tlie  place  of  its  final  destination.  I  there- 
fore was,  and  I  still  am,  of  opinion,  that  the  whole 
w  ork  ought  to  be  taken  up  together ;  and  that  a 
gradual  abolition  of  Slavery  hi  the  West  Indies 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  witli  any  thing,  which 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  its  supply  frond  the 

Coast 
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Coast  of  Africa.  I  could  not  trust  a  cessation  of 
the  demand  for  this  supply  to  the  mere  operation 
of  any  abstract  principle,  (such  as,  that  if  their 
supply  was  cut  off  the  Planters  would  encourage 
and  produce  an  effex^tual  population,)  knowing  that 
nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  operation 
of  general  principles,  if  they  are  not  embodied  in 
specifick  regulations.  I  am  very  apprehensive,  that 
90  long  as  the  Slavery  continues  some  means  for 
its  supply  will  be  found.  If  so,  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  evil,  in  order  to  correct 
it,  than  by  endeavouring  to  forbid,  what  we  cannot 
be  able  wholly  to  prevent,  to  leave  it  under  an 
illegal,  and  therefore  an  unreformed,  existence.  It 
is  not  that  my  plan  does  not  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Slave  Trade ;  but  it  is  through  a  very  slow 
progress,  the  chief  effect  of  which  is  to  be  operated 
in  our  own  plantations,  by  rendering,  in  a  length 
of  time,  all  foreign  supply  unnecessary.  It  wa3 
my  wish,  whilst  the  Slavery  continued,  and  the 
consequent  commerce,  to  take  such  measures 
as  to  civilize  the  Coast  of  Africa  by  the  trade, 
which  now  renders  it  more  barbarous;  and  to 
lead,  by  degrees,  to  a  more  reputable^  and,  possi- 
bly, a  more  profitable,  connection  with  it,  than  we 
maintain  at  present. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  consider,  as  a  mark  of 
xiy  confidence  in  yours  and  Mr  Pitt's  honour  and 
5^nerosity,  that  I  venture  to  put  into  your  hands  a 

scheme 
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scheme  composed  of  many  and  intricate  combi- 
nations, -without  a  full  explanatory  preface,  or 
any  attendant  notes,  to  point  out  the  principles, 
upon  which  I  proceeded,  in  every  regulation,  which 
I  have  proposed  towards  the  civilization  and  gradual 
manumission  of  Negroes  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
I  confess,  I  trust  infinitely  more  (accorduig  to  the 
sound  principles  of  those,  who  ever  have  at  any 
time  meliorated  the  state  of  mankind)  to  the  effect 
and  influence  of  religion,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
regulations  put  together. 

Whenever,  in  my  proposed  reformation,  we  take 
our  point  of  departure  from  a  state  of  Slavery,  we 
must  precede  the  donation  of  freedom  by  disposing 
the  minds  of  the  objects  to  a  disposition  to  receive 
it  without  danger  to  themselves  or  to  us.  The 
process  of  bringing  yree  Savages  to  order  and  civi- 
lization is  very  different.  When  a  state  of  Slavery 
is  that,  upon  which  we  are  to  work,  the  very  means, 
which  lead  to  liberty,  must  partake  of  compulsion. 
The  minds  of  men  being  crippled  with  that  re- 
straint can  do  nothing  for  themselves  ;  every  thing 
must  be  done  for  them.  Tlie  regulations  can  owe 
little  to  consent.  Every  thing  must  be  the  creature 
of  power.  Hence  it  is,  that  regulations  must  be 
multiplied ;  particularly  as  you  have  two  parties  to 
deal  with.  The  Planter  you  must  at  once  restrain 
and  support ;  and  you  must  control,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  ease,  the  servant.     This  necessarily 

makes 
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ss  the  work  a  matter  of  care,  labour,  and  ex- 
e.  It  becomes  in  its  nature  complex.  .  But  I 
:  neither  the  object  impracticable,  nor  the 
nse  intolerable;  and  I  am  fully  convinced, 
the  cause  of  humanity  would  be  far  more  bene- 
by  the  continuance  of  tlie  trade  and  servitude, 
lated  and  reformed,  than  by  the  total  de- 
tion  of  both  or  either.  What  I  propose,  how- 
is  but  a  beginning  of  a  course  of  measures, 
h  an  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  evil  and 
eform  will  enable  the  Legislature  hereafter  to 
ly  and  correct. 

need  not  observe  to  you,  that  the  forms  are 
I  neglected,  penalties  not  provided,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
all  this  is  merely  mechanical,  and  what  a 
le  of  days  application  would  set  to  rights, 
have  seen  what  has  been  done  by  the  West 
m  Assemblies.  It  is  arrant  trifling.  They 
done  little ;  and  w  hat  they  have  done  is  good 
othing ;  for  it  is  totally  destitute  of  an  executory 
nple.  This  is  the  point,  to  which  I  have  ap- 
my  whole  diligence.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
vhat  shall  be  done : — to  cause  it  to  be  done, 
ic  labor y  hoc  opm. 

Dught  not  to  apologize  for  letting  this  scheme 
eyond  the  period  of  the  Iloratian  keeping — 
yht  much  more  to  entreat  an  excuse  for  pro- 
ig  it  now.  Its  whole  value  (if  it  has  any)  is 
oherence  and  mutual  dependency  of  parts  in 

the 
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the  scheme ;  aeparately  they  can  be  of  little  or  1 
no  use. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  very  great  respect 
gnd  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful, 
and  obedient  humble  Servaot, 
EDMUND  BURKE. 
Beaconsfield, 
Eaater-Monday  Night,  179 it* 
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THE   NEGRO   CODE. 

I H I S   Constitution    consists    of  four  principal 
lembers. 

I.  The  rules  for  qualifying  a  ship  for  the  African 
rade. 

n.  The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Trade  upon 
e  Coast  of  Africa,  which  includes  a  plan  for  in- 
oducing  civilization  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
HI.  What  is  to  be  observed  from  the  time  of 
lipping  Negroes  to  the  sale  in  the  West  India 
lands. 

IV.  The  regulations  rdative  to  the  state  and 
ttuiition  of  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  their  manu- 
bsion,  &c. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient,  and  conformable  to  the  !*«»»»"«• 
inciples  of  true  religion  and  morality,  and  to  the 
les  of  sound  policy,  to  put  an  end  to  all  traffick 
the  persons  of  men,  and  to  the  detention  of  their 
d  persons  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  soon  as  the 
ne  m?y  be  effected  without  producing  great  in- 
ivenienc^^n  the  sudden  change  of  practices  of 
:h  long  standing;  and,  during  the  time  of  the 

continuance 
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continuance  of  the  said  practices,  it  is  desirable 
and  expedient,  by  proper  regulations,  to  lessen  the 
inconveniences  and  evils  attendant  onthesaid  traffick 
and  state  of  servitude,  until  both  shall  be  gradually 
done  away  : 

And  whereas  the  objects  of  the  said  trade,  and 
consequential  servitude,  and  the  grievances  resulting 
therefrom,  come  under  the  principal  heads  foUovfil^ 
the  regulations  ought  thereto  to  be  severally  ap- 
plied ;  that  is  to  say,  that  provision  should  be  made 
by  the  said  regulations, 

-    1st.  For  duly  qualifying  ships  for  the  said  traf- 
fick; 

2d.  For  the  mode  and  conditions  of  peraiitting 
th^  said  trade  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  Coast  of 
Africa ; 

3d.  For  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  their 
passage  to  the  West  India  Islands  ; 

4th.  For  the  government  of  the  Negroes,  which   j 
are  or  shall  be  employed  in  His  Majesty's  Colonies   i 
and  Plantations  in  the  West  Indies  : 
Sfcipt  to  be      Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  every  ship  or  trading 
vessel,  which  is  intended  for  the  Negro  Trade,  with 
the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  shall  be 
entered   and  registered   as   ships  trading    to  the 
West  Indies  are  by  law  to  be  registered,  with  the 
further  provisions  following : 
and^Iur-         ^  •  The  said  entry  and  register  shall  contain  a» 
^^y^^'      account  of  the  greatest  number  of  Negroes,  of  alt 

descriptions, 
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lescriptions,  wliich  are  proposed  to  be  taken  into 
iie  said  ship  or  trading  vessel ;  and  the  said  ship, 
before  she  is  permfitted  to  be  entered  outwards, 
shall  be  surveyed  by  a  Ship-Carpenter  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  from  which 
the  said  vessel  is  to  depart,  and  by  a  Surgeon,  also 
appointed  by  the  Collector,  who  hath  been  con- 
versant in  the  service  of  the  said  trade,  but  not 
at  the  time  actually  engaged  or  covenanted  therein ; 
and  the  said  Carpenter  and  Surgeon  shall  report  to  the 
Collector,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  next  principal 
Officer  of  the  Port,  upon  oath  (which  oath  the  said 
Collector  or  principal  OiRcer  is  hereby  empowered 
to  administer)  her  measurement,  and  what  she  con- 
tains in  builder's  tonnage,  and  that  she  b.as 
feet  of  grated  port-holes  between  the  decks,  and 
that  she  is  otherwise  fitly  foimd  as  a  good  transport- 
vessel. 

.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  ship  employed  in  ^.^J**' 
the  said  trade  shall  upon   any  pretence  take  in  i»™*i«*-    : 
more  Negroes  than  one  grown  man  or  woman  for 
One  ton  and  half  of  builder's  tonnage,  nor  more 
than  one  boy  or  girl  for  one  ton. 

3.  That  the  said  ship  or  other  vessel  shall  lay  Pmw« 
Ml,  in  proportion  to  the  ship's  company  of  the  said 
Vessel,  and  the  number  of  Negroes  registered^  a 
full  and  sufficient  store,  of  sound  provision,  so  as 
to  be  secure  against  all  probable  delays  and  ac- 
cidents ;  namely,  salted  beef,  pork,  salt-fish,  butter, 

cheese^ 
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cheese,  bbcuit,  flour,  rice,  oatmeal,  and  white  peas; 
but  nohorse  beans,  orother  inferiour  provisions;  and 
the  said  ship  shall  be  properly  provided  with  water- 
casks  or  jars,  in  proportion  to  tlie  intended  number 
of  the  said  Negroes ;  and  tlie  said  ship  shall  be 
also  provided  witli  a  proper  and  sufficient  stock  of 
coals  or  fire-wood. 

4.  And  every  ship,  entered  as  aforesaid,  shall 
take  out  a  coarse  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  trowscrs^  or 
petticoat,  for  each  Negro  intended  to  be  taken 
aboard ;  as  also  a  mat,  or  coaise  mattress,  or  ham- 
mock, for  the  use  of  tlie  said  Negroes. 

The  proportions  of  provision,  fuel  and  clothing 
to  be  regulated  by  the  Table  annexed  to  this  Act 
Certificate       5*  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  ship  shall  be  per- 
mitted  to  proceed  on  the  said  voyage  or  adventure, 
until  tlie  Searcher  of  the  Port,  from  whence  the 
said  vessel  shall  sail,  or  such  person  as  he  shall 
appoint  to  act  for  him,  shall  report  to  the  Collector, 
that  he  hath  inspected  the  said  stores,  and  that 
the  ship  is  accommodated  and  provided  in  the  man- 
ner hereby  directed. 
GniM  for         6.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  guns  be  .  exported 
ioipeered.    to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  said  or  any  other 
trade,  unless  the  same  be  duly  marked  with  the 
maker  s  name  on  the  barrels  before  they  are  put 
into  tlie  stocks,  and  vouched  by  an  Inspector  m  ; 
tlie  place  where  the  same  are  made,  to  be  without  * 
f|uud,  and  sufficient  and  merchantable  arms. 

7.  And 
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•  7,  And  be  it  enacted^  that  before  any  ship  as  Owners  and 

,  Masters  to 

aforesaid  shall  proceed  on  her  voyage,  the  owner  enter  iuto 

.  Bonds. 

tjr  owners^  or  art  Attorney  by  them  named,  if  the 
owners  are  more  than  two,  and  the  master,  shall 
severally  give  bond,  the  owners  by  themselves,  the 
imster  for  himself,  that  the  said  master  shall  duly 
cwiform  himself  in  all  things  to  the  regulations  in 
this  Act  contained,  so  far  as  the  same  regards  his 
port  in  executing  and  confon^ing  to  the  same. 

II..  And  whereas  in  providing  for  the  second 
object  of  this  Act,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  trade  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  it  is  first  prudent  not  only  to 
provide  against  the  manifold  abases,  to  which  a 
trade  of  that  nature  is  liable,  but  that  the  same  may 
ye  accompanied,  as  far  as  it'is  possible,  with  such 
itdvantages  to  the  Natives  as  may  tend  to  the 
^lizing  them,  and  enabling  them  td  enrich  them- 
selves by  means  more  desirable,  and  to  carry  oil 
thereafter  a  trade  more  advantagebus  and  honourable 
to  all  parties : 

And  whereas  religion,  order,  morality  and  virtue, 
ire  the  elemental  principles,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Letters,  arts  and  handicraft  tiades,  the  chief  means 
rf  such  civilization  and  improvement ;  for  the  better 
ittainment  of  the  said  good  purposes, 

1 .  Be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  the  Coast  of  Africa,  Marts  to  b* 
m  which  the  said  trade  for  Negroes  may  be  carried  ontiJ'  ^ 
>n,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  divided  into  Marts  or  ^^"^" 
)taplcs  as  hereafter  folloTv-s  [here  name  the  Marts.] 
'VOL.  «•  V  And 
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And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lat^ful  for  j 

the  master  of  any  sliip  to  purchase  any  Negro  or  | 

Negroes,  but  at  one  of  tlie  said  Marts  or  Staples. 

Gonrniouri      2.  That  the  Diroctors  of  the  African  Company 

and  Omiuw  !  . 

miion,  sliall  appoint,  where  not  already  appointed,  a  Go- 
vernour,  with  three  Counsellors,  at  each  of  the  said 
]VIartS|  witli  a  salary  of  to  tlie  Govemour,  and 

of  to  each  of  tlie  said   Counsellors,    llie 

said  Govemour,  or  in  his  absence  or  illness,  the  senior 
Counsellor,  shall  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  act 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  they  or  either  of  them 
are  authorized,  ordered  and  directed,  to  provide 
for  the  peace  of  the  Settlement,  and  the  good  re- 
gulation of  their  station  and  stations  severally,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Justice,  to  the  directions  of 
this  Act,  and  the  instructions  they  shall  receive  from 
time  to  time  from  the  said  African  Company :  and 
the  said  African  Company  is  hereby  autlaorized  to 
prepare  instructions,  with  the  assent  of  tlie  Lords 
of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  which  shall  be 
binding  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  to 
the  Laws  of  England,  on  the  said  Governours  and 
Counsellors,  and  every  of  them,  and  on  all  persons 
acting  in  commission  with  tliem  und^r  tliis  AcV 
and  on  all  persons  residing  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Magistrates  of  the  said  Mart 

^iptof  o    And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Lord  High  Ad- 

War«t*-  /'  ,  '  ,  ,  ° 

muutid.  miral,  or  Commissioners  for  executing  his  office, 
shall  appoint  one  or  more,  as  they  shall  see  con* 
venient,  of  his  JMajesty  s  ships  or  sloops  of  war, 

14  under 
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todet  the  command  severally  of  a  Post  Captain, 
or  Master  and  Conlmander;  to  each  Mart,  as  a 
naval  station. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Lord  Hieh  Trea-  Tiwiiectoft 
surer,  or  the  Commissioners  for  executmg  his  office, 

rirntt  name  two  Inspectors  of  the  said  trade  at  every 
Mart,  who  shall  provide  for  the  execution  of  this 
Act,  according  to  the  directions  thereof,  so  far  a* 
shall  relate  to  them ;  and  it  is  hereby  provided  and  . 
enactedj  that  as  cases  of  sudden  emergency  may 
arise,  the  said  Governour  or  first  Counsellor  and 
the  first  Commander  of  his  Majesty's  ship  or  ships 
cm'  the  said  station,  and  the  said  Inspectors,  or  the. 
majority  of  them,  the  Governour  having  a  double 
or  casting  vote,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
make  such  occasional  rules  and  orders  relating  to 
the  said  trade,  as  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  African  Company,  and  which  shall 
be  valid  until  the  same  are  revoked  by  the  said 
African  Company.  ^ 

5,  Thai  the  said  African  Company  is  hereby  I'^i^^*  »^jr 
fiuthonzed  to  purchase,  if  the  same  may  conve-  chased. 
niently  be  done,   with  the  consent  of  the  Privy 
Council,  any  lands  adjoining  to  the  Fort  or  prin- 

cipal  Mart  aforesaid,  not  exceeding  acres, 

and  to  make  allotments  of  the  same.    No  allot- 
ment to  one  person  to  exceed  (on  pain  of  forfeiture) 
acres^ 
6«  That  the  African  Company  shall,  at  each  cbarchn  ' 

¥3  Fort  ^"^  *'*^'- 
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booses  and  Fort  OF  Mart,  cause  to  be  erected,  in  a  convenient 

*  be  erected,  place,   and  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  estim^  of 

which  shall  be  approved   by  the  Treasury,  one 

cimpiiiui    church,  i^nd  one  school-house,  and  one  hospital; 

^d  Aasirt-  ^^  ^j^^^  appoint  onc  principal  Chaplain,  with  a 

Curate  or  Assistant  in  holy  orders,  both  of  vihsm 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  Lord  Bishop  t}f 
London ;  and  the  said  Chapkdn,  or  his  Assistant 
shall  perform  Divme  Service,  and  administer  the 
Sacraments,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Chiffch 
of  England^  or  to  swh  mode,  not  contrary  thereto, 
83  to  the  said  Bishop  shall  seem  more  suitaUe  tO; 
tlie  circumstances  of  the  people.  And  the  a|iid 
principal  Chaplain  shall  be  the  third  Member  ip 
the  CquucU,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Directors  of  the  said  African  Compaay  a 
salary  of  and  his  Assistant  a  salary  of 

^d  he  shall  have  power  to  appoint  om  sober  and 

Cicri^and   di^rcct  pcrsou,  white  or  black,  to  b^  his  Ckrk 
and  Catechist,  at  a  salary  of  ^ 

School-  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  African  Company 

V.  shall  appomt  one  sufficient  schoolmaster,  who  shall 

be.  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Lqndon,  and  whoi 

ahall  be  capable  of  teaching  ^vritin^  arithmetick, 

surveying,  and  mensuration,  at  a.salary  of 

and  the  said  African  Company  i&  herebji 
j^uthprized  to  provide,  for  each.  Settlement,  aCarn 

Carpenter   pcuter  and  Blacksmith,  with  such  encouraceme&t 

and  Black-  ,  ^ 

MBitb.      .  as  to  them  shall  s^em  expedient  who  shall  take 

,  eaq|h 
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feach  two  apprentices  from  amongst  the  Natives,  ^^**^^^ 
to  instruct  them  in  the  several  trades,  the  Afritah 
Company  allowing  them,  as  a  fee  for  edch  appren- 
tice, .  And  the  said  African  Company 
shall  appoint  one  Surgeon,  and  onfe  Surgeon  s  Mate,  and^Matt. 
who  are  to  be  approved  on  examination  at  Surgeon's 
Hall,  to  each  Fort  or  Mart,  with  a  salary  of 

for  the  Surgeon,  and  for  his  Mate  Native  Ap- 

ftrid  the  said  Surgeon  shall  take  one  native  ap- ^'^®"^^*' '  * 
prentice,  at  a  fee  to  be  settled  by  the  African 
Company. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  Catechist,  ^^^JJj. 
Schoolmaster,  Surgeon,  and  Surgeon's  Mate,  as 
well  as  the  tradesmen  fai  the  Company's  Service, 
shall  be  obedient  to  Ihe  orders  they  -  shall  froni 
time  to  time  receive  from  the  Govemour  and  Council 
of  each  Fort ;  and  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  or  any 
other  person,  in  whatever  station,  shall  appear,  oA 
complaint  and  proof  to  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  lead  a  disorderly  and  debauched 
life,  or  usfe  any  profane  or  impious  discourses,  to 
the  danger  of  defeating  the  purposes  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  to  the  scandal  of  the  Natives,  who 
are  to  be  led,  by  all  due  means,  into  a  respect  for 
our  holy  religion,  and  a  desire  of  partaking  of  the 
benefits  thereof,  they  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  suspend  the  said  person  firom  his  office,  or  the 
exercise  of  his  trade,  and  to  send  him  to  England 
(but  without  any  hard  confinement,  except  in  caser 

u  3  of 


'^V'*, 
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of  resistance)  ^ith  a  complaint,  with  inquiry  and 
proofs  adjoined,  to  the  African  Company. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Bishop  of  Lotidon 

for  the  time  being  shall  have  full  authority  to  re^ 

move  the  said  Chaplam,  for  such  causes  as  to  him 

shall  seem  reasonable. 

NopoWick      JO.  That  no  Governour,  Counsellor,  Inspector, 

be  coil-      Chaplain,  Surgeon,  or  Schoolmaster,  shall  be  con- 

jbenied  in  .  ... 

the  Negro   cemed,  or  have  any  share,  directly  or  mdirectly,  in 

the  Negro  Trade,  on  pain  of 
journaii  j  j  ^  Bc  it  enacted,  that  the  said  Governour  and 

and  Letter-  ' 

.  w^aid  **  Council  shall  keep  a  journal  of  all  their  proceedings, 

tranwited.  ^jid  a  book,  in  which  copies  of  all  their  correspond 

.    dence  shall  be  entered,   and  they  shall  transmit 

copies  of  the  said  journals  and  letter^book,  and 

tlieir  books  of  accounts,  to  tlie  African  Company, 

who,  within  of  their  receipt  thereof,  shall 

communicate  the  same  to  one  of  His  Majesty's 

principal  Secretaries  of  State, 

Chaplain  to     .12.  And  bc  it  coactcd,  that  the  said  Chaplain, 

tbreuhop  or  principal  Minister,   shall  correspond  with  the 

Bishop  of  London,   and  faithfully  and  diligiently 

trani^mit  to  him  an  account  of  whatever  hath  been 

done  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  morality  and 

learning,  amongst  the  Natives, 

K^procsto       13.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  Negro  shall  be 

bcibre  Jje.  conclusively  sold  until  he  shall  be  attested  by  the 

two  Inspectors  and  Chaplain ;  or  in  case  of  the 

iUness  pf  any  of  them,  by  one  Inspector,  and  the 

Crovemouf^ 
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Governour,  or  one  of  the  Council;  who  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  by  the  best  means  in  their 
power,  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  tlie  persons  exposed  to  sale. 

14.  And,  for  tlie  better  direction  of  the  said  In-  J;]^*^^ 
spectors,  no  persons  me  to  be  sold,  who,  to  the  best 
judgment  of  the  said  Inspectors,  shall  be  above 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  or  who  shall  appear,  on  ex- 
amination, stolen  or  carried  away,  by  the  dealers, 

by  surprise ;  nor  any  person,  who  is  able  to  read  in 
tbe  Arabian  or  any  other  book ;  nor  any  woman, 
who  shall  appear  to  be  advanced  three  months  in 
pregnancy ;  nor  any  person  distorted  or  feeble,  un- 
less the  said  persons  are  consenting  to  such  sale ;  or 
any  person  afflicted  with  a  grievous  or  contagious 
distemper.  But  if  any  person  so  offered  is  only 
lightly  disordered,  the  said  person  may  be  sold; 
but  must  be  kept  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Mart,  and 
shall  not  be  shipped  until  completely  cured, 

15.  Be  it  enacted,  that  no  Black  or  European  JJ^'lfc*"/^ 
Factor  or  Trader  into  the  interiour  country,  or  on  the  ^^,^0^*^ 
coast,  (the  Masters  of  English  ships  only  excepted, 

for  whose  good  conduct  provision  is  otherwise 
herein  made)  shall  be  permitted  to  buy  or  sell  in 
any  of  the  said  Marts,  unless  he  be  approved  by 
the  Governour  of  the  Mart,  in  which  he  is  to  deal, 
or,  in  his  absence  or  disability,  by  the  senior  Coun-r 
sellor  for  the  time  being,  and  obtaining  a  license 
from  such  Governour  or  Coupsellor :  and  the  said 

V  4  Traders 
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Traders  and  Factors  shall,  severally  or  jointly,  as 
they  shall  be  concerned,    before  th6y  shall  obtain  ,j 
the  said  license,  be  bound  in  a  recognizance,  with 
such  Surety  for  his  or  tlieir  good  behaviour,  as  to 
the  said  Governour  shall  seem  the  best,  that  can  be 
obtained. 
Offences  i6.  Be  it  cnactcd,  tliat  the  said  Goveniour,  or 

triMj^andT  ^other  Quthority  aforesaid,  shall  ejcamine,  as  by  duty 
j>aiw4h«d.  ^£  office,  into  the  conduct  of  all  such  Traders  aiid 
Factors,  and  shall  receive  and  publickly  hear  (mth 
tlie  assistance  of  tlie  Council  and  Inspectors  afore-* 
§aid,  and  of  the  Cgnmiodore,  Captain,  or  other 
principal  Commander  of  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
on  the  said  station,  or  as  many  of  the  same  as  can 
be  assembled,  two  whpreof,  witli  the  Governour,  are 
hereby  enabled  to  act)  all  complaints  against  them, 
or  any  of  tliem ;  and  if  any  black  or  white  Trader 
,  or  Factor,  (other  than  in  this  Act  excepted)  either 
on  inquisition  of  office,  or  on  complaint,  shall  be 
convicted  by  a  majority  of  the  said  Commissioners 
present  of  stealing  or  taking  by  surprise  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever,  whetlier  free,  or  the.  Slaves 
of  others,  without  the  consent  of  their  masters ;  or 
of  wilfully  and  maliciously  killing  or  maiming  apy 
person ;  er  of  any  cruelty,  (nepessary  restraint  only 
excepted)  or  of  firing  houses,  or  destroying  gopdsj 
the  sdid  Trader  or  Factor  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
forfeited  his  recognizance,  and  his  Surety  to  hfive 

•  _ 

forfeited  his ;  and  the  said  Trader  or  Factor,  sp  cpn- 

yicted, 


« • 
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vkted,  shall  be  for  ever  disabled  from  dealing  in 
any  of  the  said  Marts,  unless  the  offence  shall  not 
be  that  of*  murder,  maiming,  arson,  or  stealing  or 
«urpriaing  the  person,  and  shall  appear  to  the  Cqm- 
loissioners  aforesaid  to  merit  only,  besides  the 
penalty  of  his  bond,  a  suspension  for  one  year :  and 
the  said  Trader  or  Factor,  so  convicted' of  murder, 
waiming,  arson,  stealing  or  surprising  the  person, 
shall,  if  a  Native,  be  delivered  over  to  the  Prince, 
to  whom  he  belongs,  to  execute  further  justicte  on 
him.  But  it  is  hereby  provided  and  enacted,  that 
if  any  European  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the 
aaid  offences,  he  shall  be  sent  to  Europe,  together 
with  the  evidence  against  him ;  and  on  the  warrant 
of  the  said  Commissioners  the  Keeper  of  any  of 
His  Majesty's  Jails  in  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 

• 

or  Glasgow,  shall  receive  him,  until  he  be  delivered 
according  to  due  cdlirse  of  law,  as  if  the  said 
ofiences  had  been  committed  withui  the  cities 
and  towns  aforesaid. 

17.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  the  said  Cover-  Negroescx- 
iK>ur,  &c.  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  person  or  persons  wi^con- 
are  exposed  to  sale,  who  have  been  stolen  or  sur-  prtTisioTO*^*^ 
prised  as  aforesaid,  or  are  not  within  the  qualifica-  li^ll  ^^^ 
tions  of  sale  in  this  Act  described,  they  are  hereby  ^^^^  '^'^ 
authorized  and  required,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  send 
the  persons  so  exposed  to  sale  to  their  original  ha- 
bitatioQ  or  settlement,  in  the  manner  they  shall 

deem 
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decai  best  for  their  security  (tiie  reasonable  charges 
thereof  shall  be  allowed  to  tiie  said  Governour  by 
the  AtVicctn  Company),  unless  the  said  persons 
choose  to  sell  themselves;  and  then,  and  in  that 
case,  tlieir  value  in  .money  and  goods,  at  their 
pleasure,  shall  be  secured  to  them,  and  be  applicable 
to  their  use,  witliout  any  dominion  over  the  same 
of  any  purchaser,  or  of  any  master,  to  whom  they 
may  in  any  Colony  or  Plantation  be  sold,  and  which 
shall  always  be  in  some  of  his  Master  s  Colonies 
and  Plantations  only.  And  ttie  Master  of  the  sliip, 
in  which  such  person  shall  embark,  shall  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  part  of  the  trust  at 
(lie  Island  w  here  he  shall  break  bulk. 

18.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  besides  the  lies- 
pitals  on  sliore,  one  or  more  hospital-ships  shall  be 
employed  at  each  of  the  said  chief  Marts,  wherein 
Slaves  taken  ill  in  the  trading  ships  shall  be  accom- 
motlated  until  they  shall  be  cured;  and  then  tlie 
owner  may  reclain),  and  shall  receive  them,  paying 
the  charges,  which  shall  be  settled  by  regulation  to  , 
be  made  by  the  authority  in  this  Act  enabled  to. 
jprovide  such  regulations, 

m 
« 

III.  And  whereas  \t  is  necessary  that  regulations  - 

be  made  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  passage  from  •. 

Africa  to  the  AVest  Indies ;  j . 

frsve-siiiiis       1 .  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Commander  op 

mined  01/   I^icutenant  of  the  King's  ship  on  each  station  shall^^ 

havQ 


Uie  Coast. 
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lave  authority,  as  often  as  he  shall  see  occasion, 
ittended  with  one  other  of  his  Officers,  and  hi^ 
>urgeon  or  Mate,  to  enter  into  and  inspect  every 
xading  ship,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  due  execu- 
aon  of  this  Act,  and  of  any  ordinances  made  in 
irirtue  thereof  and  conformable  thereto,  by  the 
authorities  herein  constituted  and  appointed :  and 
Ihe  said  Officer  and  Officers  are  hereby  required  to 
examine  every  trading  ship  before  she  sails,  and  to 
stop  the  sailing  of  the  said  ship,  for  the  breach  of 
the  said  rules  and  ordinances,  until  the  Governour 
in  Council  shall X)rder  and  direct  otherwise ;  and  the 
Master  of  the  said  ship  shall  not  presume,  under  the 

penalty  of to  be  recovered  in  the  Courts  of  the 

West  Indies,  to  sail  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Commander  aforesaid,  and  one  of  the  Inspectors  in 
this  Act  appointed,  that  tl«e  vessel  is  provided  with 
stores  and  othei'  accommodation  sufficient  for  iier 
voyage,  and  has  not  a  greater  number  of  Slaves 
3n  board  than  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  ' 
Ulowed. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Governour  and  <5oTenww 
Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  said  Naval  Com-  cj4.iuMtrac- 

tions* 

nander,  shall  have  power  to  give  such  special  written 
nstructions,  for  the  health,  discipline,  and  care  of 
he  said  Slaves,  during  their  passage,  as  to  them     ^ 
hall  seem  good. 

3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  each  Slave,  at  Pr^wnti 

*^ .  ^  and  ma&icai 

utering  the  said  ship,  is  to  receive  some  present,  jnstrumejm 

not  vi<M# 
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not  exceeding  in  value ,.  to  be  provided 

according  to  tlie  instructions  aforesaid,  and  musical 
instruments,  according  to  tt^e  fashion  of  the  cpuntiy, 
are  to  be  provided. 
T|J»J«  of         4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Negroes 
on  boai'd  the  transports,  and  the  seameo,  who  na- 
vigate the  same,  are  to  receive. their  daily  allowance) 
according  to  the  Table  hereunto  annexed,  together 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  spirits  to  be  mixed  with 
their  water.    And  it  is  enacted,  that  the  Table  is  to 
be  fixed,  and  continue  for  one  week  after  sailing,  in 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  said  ship,  for  the 
seamen's  inspection  of  the  same. 
Kegro  5-  And  [)e  it  enacted,  that  the  Captain  of  each 

S^u  to'ill  trading  vessel  shall  be  enabled,  and  is  required,  to 
appointed,  jjyy^  the  Slavcs  in  his  ship  into  crews  of  not  less 
than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  persons  each,  and 
to  appoint  one  Negro  man  to  have  such  aythority 
•everally  over  each  crew,  as  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, with  the  advice  of  the  Mate  and  Surgeon,  he 
and  they  shall  see  good  to  commit  to  them,  and  to 
allow  to  each  of  tliem  some  compensation,  in  ex- 
traordinary diet  and  presents,  not  exceeding  [ten 
shillings.] 
Cammirai.       g.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  European  Officer 

C«tion  wilh  ^  if  r 

female       qt  soamau,  haviug  unlawful  communication  with 

Slaves  how  ^ 

)>(inubed.  any  woman  Slave,  shall,  if  an  Officer,  pay  five 
pounds  to  the  use  of  the  said  woman^  on  landing 
her  from  the  said  ship,  to  be  ^topped  out  of  hb> 

wages; 
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tagess;  or  if  a  seaman,  forty  shillings;  the  said 
penalties  to  be  recovered  on  the  testimony  of  the 
woman  so  abused,  and  one  other. 

7,  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  arid  every  Com-  Premium  t# 
nander  of  a  vessel  or  vessel's  employed  in  slave  m  of 
trade,  having  received  certificates,  from  the  port  of 
tke  outfit,  and  from  tlie  proper  Officers  in  Afirica 
and  the  West  Indies  of  their  having  conformed  to. 
tbe  regulations  of  this  Act,  and  of  their  not  halving 
lost  more  than  one  in  thirty  of  their  Slaves  by  deatb^ 
ihall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  or  premium  of  [tea 
pounds.] 

IV.  And  whereas  the  condition  of  persons  in  ft 

state  of  slavery  is.  such  tliat  they  are  utterly  unable* 

to  take  advantage  of  any  remedy,  which  the  kwg 

aay  provide  for  their  protection,  and  the  amende 

meat  of  their  condition,  and  have  not  the  propler 

means  of  pursuing  any  process  for  tiie  same,  but 

aiie  and  must  be  under  guardianship;  and  whereas 

it  is  not  fitting  that  they  should  be  under  the  sole 

guardianship  of  their  Masters,  or  their  Attornies 

and  Overseers,  to  whom  their  grievances,'  whenever 

they,  suffer  any,  must  ordinarily  be  owing ; 

1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  His  Majesty V  Attorney 
Attoniey  General  for  the  time  being  successively  b«  Protec- 
^j^\\j  by  his  office,  exercise  the  trust  and  employ-  groei. 
ment  of  Protector  of  Negroes  within  the  island,  in- 
which  he  is  or  shall  be  Attorney  General  to  Hi» 

Majesty, 
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To  imraife  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors :  and  that  th# 
informa.     said  Attomey  General,  Protector  of  Negroes,  i» 
^oficu.    hereby  authorized  to  hear  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  any  Negro  or  Negroes,   and  inquire  into 
tlie   same,    or   to   institute   an  inquiry  ex  officio 
into  any  abuses,   and   to  call  before  him,   and 
examine,  witnesses  upon  oath,  relative  to  the  suih 
ject  matter  of   the  said  official  inquiry  or  com" 
''   plaint;    and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared, 
tliat  the  said  Attomey  General,  Protector  of  Ne- 
groes, is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  at  his 
discretion,  to  file  an  information  ex  officio  for  any 
offences  committed  against  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  for  any  misdemeanors  or  liTongs  against 
the  said  Negroes,  or  any  of  them. 
Power  to         ^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  further  enacted,  tliat  in  alt  trials  of 
jt'li!!^    such  informations,  the  said  Protector  of  Negroes 
may  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  challenge,  peremp- 
torily, a  number  not  exceeding — of  the  Jury, 

who  shall  be  impannelled  to  try  the  charge  in  the 
said  information  contained. 
To  appoint      3.  And  be  it  enacted,   tliat  the  said  Attomejf 

Inspectors 

•fDmricu;  General,  Protector  of  Negroes,  shall  appoint  In- 
spectors, not  exceedirig  the  number  of- — - — ^,  at 
his  discretion ;  and  the  said  Inspectors  shall  be 
-  placed  in  convenient  districts  in  each  island  severally, 
or  shall  twice  in  tlie  year  make  a  circuit  in  the  samc^ 
according  to  the  direction,  which  tliey  shall  receiW 
fipm  th#  Protector  of  Negroes  aforesaid;  and  th#  \ 

Inspector 


.i 

i 
J 
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Inspectors  shall,    and  they  are  hereby  required, 
twice  in  the  year,  to  report  in  writing  to*  the  Pro- 
tector aforesaid  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Ne-  who  are  r* 
{g^oes  in  their  districts,  or  on  their  circuit  severally^  hi£**twice 
the  number,  sex,^  age,  and  occupation  of  the  said  Ne-  the  number* 
;groes  on  each  plantation ;  and  the  Overseer,  or  chief  ditio^pf 
manager  on  each  plantation,  is  hereby  required  to  ^  *  ^"^^ 
fiimish  an  account  thereof^  within  [ten  days]  after 
Jthe  demand  of  the  said  Inspectors,  and  to  permit 
the  Inspector  or  Inspectors  aforesaid  to  examine 
into  the  same;  and*  the  said  Inspectors  shall  set 
forth,'  in  the  said  report,  the  distempers,  to  which 
the  Negroes  are  most  liable,  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  island. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  Protector  of  in^trNictiorts 
Negroes,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governour  formed  for. 
and  Chief  Judge  of  each  Island,  shall  form  instruc-     ^  • 
tions,  by  which  the  said  Inspectors  shall  discharge 

their  trust  in  the  manner  the  least  capable  of  ex- 
cithig  any  unreasonable  hopes  in  the  said  Negroes, 
or  of  weakening  the  proper  authority  of  the  Over- 
seer, and  shall  transmit  them  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  . 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State ;  and  when  sent  back 
with  his  approbation,  the  same  shall  become  the 
rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  Inspectors. 

5,  And  be  it  enacted,  that  tlie  said  Attorney  itegi,trj. 
General,  Protector  of  Negroes,  shall  appoint  an 
office  for  registering  all  proceedings  relative  to  the 

duty  of  his  place,  as  Protector  of  Negroes,  and  shall 

appoiat 


,« 
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.   appoint  hi3  chief  Clerk  Xo  be  registrar,  with  a  salary 

not  exceeding \ 

^^rt»^  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  Negroes  shall  be 

h'egroei     landed  for  sale  in  any  but  the  ports  fc^owing ;  that 

'"ww »     .is  to  say, ;  and  the  Collector  of  each  of 

be  in-        the  Said  ports  severally  shall,  within  days 

after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  transporting  Negroes^ 
report  the  same  to  the  Protector  of  Negroes,  or  to 
one  of  his  Inspectors ;  and  the  said  Protector  i» 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  examine,  or  cause  | 
to  be  examined,  by  one  of  his  Inspectors,  with  the  -, 
assistance  of  the  said  Collector,  or  his  Deputy,  and 
a  Surgeon  to  be  called  in  on  the  occasion,  the  state 
of  the  said  ship  and  Negroes ;  and  upon  what  shall 
appear  to  them,  the  said  Protector  of  Negroes,  and 
the  said  Collector  and  Surgeon,  to  be  a  sufficient 
proof/  either  as  arising  from  their  own  inspection,  or 
sufficient  information  on  a  summary  process,  of  any 
contravention  of  this  Act,  or  cruelty  to  the  Negroes, 
or  other  malversation  of  the  said  Captain,  or  any 
Miiters  or  ^^  ^^^  Officers,  the  said  Protector  shall  impose  a 

fc^drng,^  to  ^^  ^^  ^™  ^^  them,  not  exceeding^— ;  which 

^  *"*<*•     sha:ll'not,  however,  weaken  or  invalidate  any  p«iaky 

growhig  from  the  bond  of  the  said  Mast^  or  his 

owners.    And  it  is  hereby  provided,  that  if  the  said 

\    Master,  or  any  of  his  Officers,  shall  find  himself  ag- 

grieved  by  the  said  fine,   he  may,  within — - 

days,  appeal  to  the  Chief  Judge,  if  the  Court  shaft 

be  sitting,  or  to  the  GoVemour,  who  shail  and  ai^ 

20  required 
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required  to  hear  the  said  parties,  aad  on  hearing 
are  to  annul  or  confirm  the  same/ 
.7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  sale  of  Negroes  R^i"  f^ 

"  spectingth^ 

shall  be  made  but  in  tlie  presence  of  an  Inspector,  sale  of 
and  all  Negroes  shall  be  sold  severally,  or  in  known  • 
and  ascertained  lots,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  a  paper, 
containing  the  state  and  description  of  each  Negro 
severally  sold,  and  of  each  lot,  shall  be  taken  and 
registered  in  the  office  aforesaid ;  and  if  on  inspecr 
iion  or  information  it  shall  be  found  that  any  Ne-r 
gpoes  shall  have,  in  the  same  ship,  or  any  other  at 
the  same  time  examined,  a  wife,  an  husband,  a 
brother,  sister,  or  child,  the  person,  or  persons  so 
related,  shall  not  be  sold  separately  at  that  or  any 
future  sale. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  each  and  every  of  ^'«ry    , 

,  ,  '^  ,        Island  to  l)« 

'Kis  Majesty's  Islands  and  Plantations,  in  which  divided  in- 
Negroes  are  used  in  cultivation,  shall  be,  by  the  - 
Governour  and  the  Protector  of  Negroes  for  the 
itime  being,  divided  into  districts,  allowing  as  much 
as  convenience  will  admit  to  the  present  division  into 
pa.rishes,  and  subdividing  thexn,  where  necessary, 
into  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  Negroes. 
And  the  said  Governour  and  Protector  of  Negroes 
jshaH  cause  in  each  district  a  church  to  be  built  in  a  Chureh 

.       ^       ,  J  ,  ,  ,  to  be  built 

a  convement  place,  and  a  cemetery  annexed,  and  la  cacb. 
an  house  for  the  residence  of  a  Clergyman,  with 
acres  of  land  annexed;  and  they  are  here- 
by authorized  to  treat  for  the  necessary  ground  with 
VOL.  IX.  X  the 
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tlie  proprietor,  who  is  hereby  obliged  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  same  to  the  said  use ;  and  in  case  of 
dispute  concerning  the  value,  the  same  to  be  settled 
by  a  Jury  as  in  like  cases  is  accustomed. 
Appoinu         q.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  each  of  the  said 

iBcnt  of  •  *^ 

Ptiest  aud   distrfcts  shall  be  established    a  Presbyter  of  the 

Clerk. 

Church  of  England,  as  by  law  estabUshed,  who  shall 
appoint  under  him  one  Clerk,  who  shall  be  a  free 
N  egrot  when  such  properly  qualified  can  be  found, 
(otherwise  a  white   man)  with  a  salary,  in  each 

case,   of ;  and   the  said  Minister  and 

Clerk,  both  or  one,  shall  instruct  the  said  Negroes 
in  the  Church  Catechism,  or  such  other  as  shall 
be  provided  by  the  authority  in  this  Act  named : 
and  the  said  Minister  shall  baptize,  as  he  shall 
think  fit,  all  Negroes  not  baptized,  and  not  be^ 
longing  to  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Owner  to         lo.  And  the  principal  Overseer  of  each  plan- 

delivcralist         .  .  .  . 

,.«f  Necroes  tatiou  is  hereby  required  to  deliver  annually  unto 
nisicr,  and  the  Minister  a  list  of  all  the  Negroes  upon  his 

^o  cause  •<..•• 

them  to      plantation,  distinguishing  then*  sex  and  age,  and 

Tine  Scr-    shall,  undcr  a  penalty  of ,  cause  all  the 

Negroes  under  his  care,  above  the  age   of • 

years,  to  attend  Divine  Service  once  on  every 
Sunday,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  infirmity,  or 
other  necessary  cause  to  Jbe  given  at  the  time ;  and 
shall,  by  himself  or  one  of  those,  who  are  under 
Jiim,  provide  for  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  Ne- 
^  groes  under  him,  and  causq  them  to  return  to  his 
20  plantation 
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plantation  when  Divine  Service,  or  Administration 
of  Sacraments,  or  Catechism  is  ended.' 

11.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Minister  shall  Minister  t« 
have  power  to  punish  any  Negro  for  disorderly  njlhmenr 
conduct  during  divme  bervice,  by  a  punishment  deriycon- 
not  exceeding  [ten]  blows,  to  be  given  in  one  day,    "^' 
and  for  one  offence,  which  the  Overseer,  or  his 
under-agent  or  agents,  is  hereby  directed,  according 

to  the  orders  of  the  said  Minister,  effectually  to 
inflict,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  ordered. 

12.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  spirituous  liquors  Spirimons 

*  liquors  no( 

of  any  kind  shall  be  sold,  except  in  towns,  within  to  be  sold. 

miles  distant  of  any  Church,  nor  within  any 

listrict  during  Divine  Service,  and  an  hour  preceding, 
md  an  hour  following,  the  same  ;  and  the  Minister 
Df  each  parish  shall  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
let  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  enforcing  the  said 
•egulation* 

1 3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  Minister  shall  Register  of 
ceep  a  register  of  births,  burials  and  marriages,  of  rials,  and " 
ill  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  in  his  district.  amagw. 

1 4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Synod  ta 

.       .  in  1  assemble 

several  districts  shall  meet  annually,  on  the annually. 

Jay  of ,  in  a  Synod  of  the  island,  to  which  regulation*. 

they  belong ;  and  the  said  Synod  shall  have  for  its 
President  such  persons  as  the  Bishop  of  London 
shall  appoint  for  his  Commissary;  and  the  said 
Synod  or  General  Assembly  is  hereby  authorized, 
by  a  majority  of  yoices,  to  make  regulations,  which 

X  2  regulation* 
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regulations  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  said  Pre- 
sident or  Commissary  to  the  Bishop  of  London; 
and  when  returned  by  tlie  Bishop  of  London  ap- 
proved of,  then,  and  not  before,  the  said  regulations 
shall  be  held  in  force  to  bind  the  said  Clergy,  their 
Assistants,  Clerks,   and  Schoolmasters  only,  and 
no  otlier  persons. 
And  to  ws-       1 5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  President 
E^op  9(    shall  collect  matter  in  the  said  Assembly,  and  shall 
make  a  report  of  the  state  of  religion  and  morals 
in  the  several  parishes  from  whence  the  Synod  is 
deputed,  and  shall  transmit  the  same,  once  in  the 
year,  in  duplicate,  through  the  Govemour  and  Pro-    j 
tector  of  Negroes,  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Bishop  of        i6.  And  be  it  enacted  and  declared,  tliat  the   \ 
bePiironof  Bishop  of  Loudou  for  the  time  being  shall  be  Patron    [ 
*^  ^^**^ '  to  all  and  every  the  said  cures  in  this  Act  directed, 
and  the  said  Bishop  is  hereby  required  to  provide 
for  the  due  filling  thereof,  and  is  to  receive  from 
the  fund  in  tliis  Act  provided,  for  the  due  execution 

of  this  Act,  a  sum  not  exceeding for  ; 

each  of  tlie  said  jVIinisters,    for  his  outfit  and 
passage, 
and  to  w      ly,  And  be  it  enacted,  that  on  misbehaviour, 

power  of  '  '  * 

•uspeuding  and  on  complaint  from  the  said  Synod,  and  on 

"oviog       hearing  the  party  accused  in  a  plain  and  summary ' 

manner,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Bishop  of 

London  to  suspend  or  to  remove  any  Minister  from 

his  cure,  as  his  md  offences  shall  appear  to  merit  - 

18.  And 
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18.  And  be  it  enactpd,  tba^  for  ev^ry  t^o  dis-^^l^^^Z 
tracts  a  school  sl^aU  be  established  for  youqg  Ne-  ^^^^^ 
groes,  to  be  taught  three  days  in  tbe  week,  ^nd  tQ 
be  detained  from  their  owner  four  hours  in  ^acl^ 
iay:  the  number  not  to  \^e  more  or  fower  than 
:weaty  male3  in  eaph  district,  who  shall  be  chosen, 
ind  vacanci<es  filled,  jjy  the  Minister  of  tlie  district; 
tnd  the  said  Minjster  gh^ll  pay  to  the  oyi^jier  of  the 
aid  boy,  and  sh^ll  be  allowed  the  san^e  ip  his 
ccounts  at  the  Synod,  to  the  age  of  twelve  yqars 
Id,  three-pence  by  the  day;  an4  for  every  boy,, 
•om  tw  elve  years  old  to  fifteen,  five-pence  by  the 
ay. 

1  g.  And  it  is  enacted,  that  if  the  president  of 
le  Synod  aforesaid  shall  certify  to  the  Protecjtor 
f  Negroes,  tjiat  any  boys  ip  the  said  schools  (prp- 
ided  that  the  number  in  po  one  year  shall  jexceed 
oe  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  one  in  two  years 
I  the  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  Gren^d^ ; 
nd  one  in  four  years  in  any  of  the  other  Islands) 
a  show  a  remarkable  ^^ptitud^e  for  jleaming,  the  Extraordi- 
lid  Protector  is  hereby  authorized  and  direcjted  So  bJ" 
)  purchase  the  said  boy  at  the  best  rate,  at  which  ^^gX 
oys  of  that  age  and  strengtii  ha;ve  been  i^old  within 
le  year ;  and  the  said  Negro  so  purchased  shall 
e  under  the  entire  guardianship  of  the  ^aid,  Pro- 
jctor  of  Negroes,  who  shall  send  him  to  the  Bishqp 
f  London,  for  his  further  education  in  England, 
fid  may  charge  in  his  accounts  for , the  expensie  of 

X  3  titinsporting 
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transporting  him  to  England :  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  such  of 
the  said  Negroes  as  he  shall  think  proper  subject^ 
until  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  shall  order 
those,  who  shall  fall  short  of  expectation  after  one 
year,  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  some  handicraft 
trade ;  and  when  his  apprenticeship  is  finished,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  receive  the  said  Negro  from  his  master, 
and  to  transmit  him  to  the  island,  from  which  he 
came  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be  there  as  a  free 
Negro ;  subject,  however,  to.  the  direction  of  the 
Protector  of  Negroes,  relatively  to  his  behaviour 
and  employment. 
inuT^  ®^.  20.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  provided,  that 
any  planter  or  owner  of  Negroes,  not  being  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  not  choosing  to  send  his 
Negroes  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  manner  by 
this  Act  directed,  shall  give,  jointly  or  severally,  as 
l;he  case  shall  require,  security  to  the  Protector  of 
Negroes,  that  a  competent  JNIinister  of  some  Chris- 
tian church  or  congregation  shall  be  provided  for 
the  due  instruction  of  the  Negroes,  and  for  their 
performing  Divine  Service  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  religion  of  the  master  or  masters, 
in  some  church  or  house  thereto  allotted,  in  the 

• 

manner  and  with  the  regulations  in  this  Act  pre 
scribed  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  religion  ac- . 


cording  to  the  Church  of  England, 
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p-       lHx)vided  always,  that  the  marriages  of  the  said  ^\^**'"*J^ 
Negroes  belonging  to  Dissenters  shall  be  celebrated  ««>  *>«  regu- 
only  in  the  Church  of  the  said  district,  and  that  a 
Register  of  the  births   shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Minister  of  the  said  district. 

21.  And  whereas  a  state  of  matrimony,  and  the  ^"^/t^'^n^^"* 
government  of  a  family,  is  a  principal  means  of  ^^""a««* 
forming  men  to  a  fitness  for  freedom,  and  to  be- 
come good  Citizens;  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  Negro 
men  and  women,  above  eighteen  years  of  age  for 
the  man,  and  sixteen  for  the  woman,  who  have 
cohabited  together  for  twelve  montlis  or  upwards, 
or  shall  cohabit  for  the  same  time,  and  have  a  child 
or  children,  shall  be  deemed  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses to  be  married ;  and  either  of  the  parties  is 
authorized  to  require  of  the  Ministers  of  the  district, 
to  be  married  in  the  face  of  the  Church. 

22.  And  be  it  enacted,  tliat  from  and  after  the  Coneeminft 

the  same. 

of J  all  Negro  men  m  an  healthy  con- 


dition, and  so  reported  to  be,  in  case  the  same  is 'de- 
nied, by  a  Surgeon  and  by  an  Inspector  of  Negroes, 
being  twenty-one  year's  old  or  upwards,  until  fifty, 
and  not  being  before  married,  shall,  on  requisition 
of  the  Inspectors,  be  provided  by  their  Masters  or 
Overseers  with  a  woman  not  having  children  living, 
and  not  exceeding  the  age  of  the  man;  nor  in 
any  case  exceeding  the  age  of  twenty rfive  year&; 
and  such  persons  shall  be  married  publickly  in  the 
face  of  the  Church. 

x4  ?3-  And 
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Concerning  *  23.  And  bc  it  enacted,  that  if  any  Negro  shall 
refuse  a  competent  marriage  tendered  to  him,  and 
shall  not  demand  another  specifically,  such  as  it 
may  be  in  his  Master's  power  to  provide,  the 
Master  or  Overseer  sliall  be  authorized  to  constrain 
him  by  an  increase  of  M'ork,  or  a  lessening  of  al- 
lowance. 

. ,  ,,  24.  And   be  it  enacted,  tliat  the  Minister  in 

Adultery,  .^  ' 

&c.  i)ow  to  eacli  district  shall  have,  w  ith  the  assent  of  the  lu- 
be pu-  ' 

niihcd.  spector,  full  po\ver  and  authority  to  punish  all  acts 
of  adultery,  unlawful  concubinage,  and  fornication, 
amongst  Negroes,  on  heaiing  and  a  summary  pro- 
cess, by  ordering  a  number  o'f  blow  s,  not  exceeding 

for  each  offence ;  and  if  any  white 
person  shall   bc   proved,   on   information  in' the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  exhibited  by  the  Protector  ' 
of  Negroes,  to  have  committed  adultery  vith  any 
Negro  woman,  or  to  have  corrupted  any  Negro* 
woman  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  shall  be 

fined  in  the  sum  of ,  and  shall  be  for 

ever  disabled  from  serving  the  office  of  Overseer 
of  Negroes,  or  being  Attorney  to  any  Rantation. 

25.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  Slaves  shall  bc 
compelled  to  do  any  work  for  their  masters  for 
ftliree]  dayS  after  their  marriage. 

26.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  woman  shall  be 
,  obliged  to  field-w  ork,  or  any  other  laborious  work, 

for  one  month  before  her  delivery,  or  for  six  weeks 
afterwards. 

27.  An 


Concerning 
iVlArriage. 


Concerning 

pregnant 

women. 
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7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  husband  and  ^5?*'?!'^" 

'  '  of  hiMband 

shall  be  sold  separately,  if  originally  betonging  *J] J  ^^^' 
lesame  master,  nor  shall  any  children,  under  d'«n»tobc 

'  .  avoided. 

en,  be  sold  separately  from  their  parents,  or 

parent,  if  one  be  living. 

i.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  an  husband  and  Concerniag 

the  same. 

^hich  before  their  intermarriage  belonged  to 
rent  owners,  shall  be  sold,  they  shall  not  be 
at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  mutual  help 
cohabitation :  and  of  this  distance  the  Minister 

judge,  and  bis  certificate^  of  the  inconvenient 
nee  shall  be  valid,  so  as  to  make  sudi  sale 
tvful,  and  to  render  the  same  null  and  void. 
).  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  Negro  shall  be  t^'f^ToT 
pelled  to  work  for  his  owner  at  field-work,  or  af^Vnlfono 
service  relative  to  a  plantation,  or  to  work  at  ^uwiay. 
handicraft  trade,  from  eleven  o'clock  on  Sa- 
ay  forenoon  until  the  usual  working  hota*  on 
iday  morning. 

D.  And  whereas  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety,  of  exempt 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  preserving  property,  {j^boun  * 
proper  and  reasonable  preparatives  to  freedom, 
will  secure  against  an  abuse  of  the  same;  Be 
acted,  that  every  Negro  man,  who  «hall  have 
3d  ten  years,  and  is  tliirty  years  of  age,  and  Is' 
led,  and   has  had  two  children  bom  of  any 
•iage,    shall  obtain  the  whole  of  Saturday  fbr 
relf  and  his  wife,  and  for  his  own  benefit ;  and 

thirty-seven  years  of  age,  the  t^bole  of  Friday 

for 
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for  himself  and  his  wife;  provided  that  in  both 
cases  the  Minister  of  the  district,  and  the  Inspector 
of  Negroes,  shall  certify  that  they  know  nothii^ 
against  his  peaceable,  orderly,  and  industrious 
behaviour, 
ittind  31.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Master  of  every 
pio-  plantation  shall  provide  the  materials  of  a  good 
and  substantial  hut  for  each  married  field  Negro; 

and  if  his  plantation  shall  exceed acres,  he 

shall  allot  to  the  same  a  portion  of  land  not  less 

than :  and  the  said  hut  and  land  shall  remain 

and  stand  annexed  to  the  said  Negro,  for  bis 
natural  life,  or  during  his  bondage ;  but  the  same 
shall  not  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the 

■ 

owners. 
"P^y  ®^  32.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
'■»«d.  for  the  owner  of  any  Negro,  by  himself  or  any 
other,  to  take  from  him  any  land,  house,  cattle, 
goods  or  money,  acquired  by  the  said  Negro, 
whether  by  purchase,  donation  or  testament,  whe- 
ther the  same  has  been  derived  from  the  owner  of 
the  said  Negro,  or  any  other. 

33.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  the  said  Negro  ' 
shall  die  possessed  of  any  lands,  goods,  or  chat- 
tels, and  dies  without  leaving  a  wife  or  issue,  it 
shall   be  lawful  for  the  said  Negro  to  devise  or 
bequeath  the  same  by  his  last  will ;  but  in  case  the  , 
isaid  Negro  shall  die  intestate,  and  leave  a  wife  ' 
•nd  children,  the  same  shall  be  distributed  amongst  ' 

thecQi' 


\ 
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them,  according  to  the  usage  under  the  Statute, 
commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Distributions. 
But  if  the  Negro  shall  die  intestate  without  wife*  or 
children,  then,  and  in  that  case  his  estate  shall  go 
to  the  fund  provided  for  the  better  execution  of 
this  Act. 

34.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  Negro,  who  isi 
married,  and  hath  resided  upon  any  plantation  for 
twelve  months,  shall  be  sold  either  privately,  or  by 
the  decree  of  any  Court,  but  along  with  the  plan- 
tation, on  which  he  hath  resided,  unless  he  siiouid 
himself  request  to  be  separated  therefrom. 

35.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  blows  or  stripes,  orxhe  pai 
exceeding  thirteen,  shall  be  inflicted  for  one  ottence  T^J^oci 
upon  any  Negro,  without  the  order  of  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Justices  of  Peace. 

36.  And  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  of  th« 
for  the  Protector  of  Negroes,  as  often  as  on  com- 
plaint and  hearing  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any 
Negro  hath  been  cruelly  and  inhumanly  treated,  or 
when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  him  that  an 
Overseer  hath  any  particular  malice,  to  order,  at 
:he  desire  of  the  suffering  party,  tlie  said  Negro  to 
)e  sold  to  another  master. 

37.  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
ury  to  member  or  life,  the  oflfences  against  a 
SJ'eonro  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  all  intents  ajid 
)urposes  as  if  the  same  were  perpetrated  against 
iny  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects ;  and  the  Protector 

of 
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of  Negroes,  on  complaint,  or  if  he  shall  receive 
credible  information  tliereof,  shall  cause  an  indict- 
ment to  be  presented  for  the  same ;  s^nd  in  c^ise  of 
suspicion  of  any  murder  of  a  Negro,  an  inquest 
by  the  Coroner,  or  Officer  acting  as  such,  shall,  if 
practicable,  be  held  into  the  same. 
or  th«  ««.      q}{^  2\w1  in  order  to  a  aradual  manumission  of 
^  Nrgrecs.  glaves,  Es  they  shall  seem  fitted  to  fill  the  offices 
of  freemen,  Be  it  enacted,  that  every  Negro  Slave, 
being  thirty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  who 
has  had  tliree  children  born  to  hirn  in  lawfql  n^atri- 
monv,  and  who  hath  received  a  certificate  from  the 
Minister  of  his  district,   or  any  other  Christian 
teacher,  of  his  regularity  in  the  duties  of  re%on, 
and  of  bis  orderly  and  good  behavioiiir,  may  pur- 
chase, at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  two  Justices  of  Peace, 
the  freedom  of  himself  or  his  wife  or  children,  or  ^ 
of  any  of  them  separately,  vaUimg  the  v^ifid  and 
xdiildren,  if  purchased  into  liberty  by  the  father  of  *; 
the  family,  at  half  only  of  their  marketable  values; 
•provided  that  the  said  father  sball  bind  -  himself  in  • 

fit  penalty  of      for  the  good  behaviaur  of  ^ 

iiis  children. 
^tr.e  3(j.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 

•for  the  Protector  of  Negroes  to  purchase  the  firee- 
^    dom  of  any  Negro,  who  shall  appear  to  him  ta 
excel  in  any  mechanical  art,  or  other  knowledge  or 
practice  deemed  liberal,  and  the  value  shall  be ' 
settled  by.  a  Jury. 

40.  And 
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:    40.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Protector  of  ^^"^- 
Negroes  shall  be  and  is  authorized  and  required  to  ^«  i»«  p»-  . 
act  as  a  Magistrate,  for  the  coercion  of  all  idle, 
disobedient,  or  disorderly  free   Negcoes,   and  he 
shall  by  office  prosecute  them  for  the  offences  of 
idleness,  drunkenness,  quan^Uing,  gaming,  or  va- 
grancy, in  the  Supreme  Cotrrt>  or  cause  them  to 
be  prosecuted  before  one  Justice  of  Peace,  as  the 
case  ttiay  require. 

41.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  free  Nemro  ^^  *** 
hath  been  t\viee  convicted  for  any  of  the  said  mis- 
demeanors,  and  is  judged  by  the  said  Protector  jof 
Negroes,  calling  to  his  assistance  two  justices  of 

the  Peace,  to  be  incorrigibly  idle,  dissolute  and 
vicious,  it  shall  be  lawful,  by  the  order  of  the  said 
Protector  and  two  justices  of  Peace,  to  sell  the 
«aid  free  Negro  into  slavery :  the  purchase-money 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  so  remanded  into  servitude, 
or  kept  in  hand  byAeProtectoj  and  Govemour  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family. 

42.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Govemour  in<5oi^rBiwr 

/-^  •  •  i*^^  receive 

«ach  Colony  shall  be  assistant  to  the  execution  of  and  traws. 
this  Act,  and  shall  receive  the  reports  of  the  Pro-  Repwti. 
tector,  and  such  other  accounts,  as  he  shall  judge 
ih&teiial,   relative  thereto,  and  shall  transmit  the 
jftame  annually  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  Principa 
iSecretanes  of  State. 
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TO 

THE   CHAIRMAN 

OF 

THE  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  MEETING*, 

Held  on  the  13th  April,  1780,  at  Aylesbury. 

Sir, 

HA  V I N  G  heard  yesterday,  by  mere  accident, 
that  there  is  an  intention  of  laying  before 
the  County  Meeting  tiew  matter,  which  is  not  con- 
tained  in  our  Petition,  and  the  consideration  of 
which  had  been  deferred  to  a  fitter  time  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  Committee  in  London ;  permit  me  to 
take  this  method  of  submitting  to  you  my  reasons 
for  thinking,  with  our  Committee,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  hastily  determined  upon  the  subject. 

OurPetition  arose  naturally  from  distresses,  which 
we  felt ;  and  the  requests,  which  we  made,  were  in 
effect  nothing  more,  than  that  such  things  should 
be  done  in  Parliament,  as  it  was  evidently  the  duty 

*  The  Meeting  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Buck- 
ingham, which  occasioned  the  following  Letter^  was  called  for 
tlie  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  a  Petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  for  a 
more  equal  Representation  of  the  People  ia  the  House  of. 
Cpmrnoos. 
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df  Parliamient  to  do.  But  the  affair^  which  will  be 
poposed  to  you  by  a  person  of  rank  and  ability, 
is  an  alteration  in  the  Constitution  of  Parliament 
itself.  It  is-impoifible  for  you  to  have  a  subject 
More  you  of  more  importance,  and  that  requires 
a  more  cool  and  more  mature  consideration ;  both 
OQ  its  own  account,  and  for  the  credit  of  our  so* 
briety  of  mind,  who  are  to  resolve  upon  it 

The  County  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  called 
upon  to  declai'e  it  your  opinion,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  that  the 
Elections  are  not  sufficiently  frequent:  that  an 
hundred  new  Knights  of  the  Shire  ought  to  be 
added ;  and  that  we  are  to  have  a  new  Election 
once  in  three  years  for  cartain,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  the  King  pleases.  Such  will  be  the  state  of 
things,  if  the  proposition  made  shall  take  effect. 

All  tills  may  be  proper.  But,  as  an  honest  man, 
r  cannot  possibly  give  my  vote  for  it,  until  I  have, 
considered  it  more  fully.  I  will  not  deny,  that  our 
Constitution  may  have  faults ;  and  that  those  faults, 
when  found,  ought  to  be  corrected ;  but  on  the 
whole,  that  Constitution  has  been  our  own  pride» 
^nd  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  other  nations. 
It  is  not  every  thing,  which  appears  at  first  view  tp 
be  faulty  in  such  a  complicated  plan,  that  is  to  be 
determined  to  be  so  in  reality.  To  enable  us  to  cor^ 
rect  the  Constitution,  the  whole  .Constitution  must 
be  viewed  together ;  aad  it  must  be  compared  with 

the 
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the  actual  state  of  tlie  people,  and  the  circutmtancef 
of  the  tune.  Tor  that,  which,  taken  singly  aod 
by  itself,  may  appear  to  be  wrong,  when  considered 
witli  relation  to  other  things  may  be  perfectly  right; 
or  at  least  such  as  ought  to  be  patiently  endured, 
as  the  means  of  preventing  sometliing,  that  is  worse. 
So  far  Mith  regard  to  what  at  first  view  may  appear 
a  distemper  in  the  Constitution.  As  to  the  remedy 
of  that  distemper  an  equal  caution  ought  to  be  used; 
because  tliis  latter  consideration  is  not  Mn^e  aod 
separate,  no  more  than  the  former.  There  are 
many  things  in  reformation,  which  would  be  prq)er 
to  be  done,  if  other  things  can  be  done  along  with 
them ;  but  which,  if  they  cannot  be  so  accompanied, 
ought  not  to  be  done  at  all.  I  therefore  wish^  when 
ftny  new  matter  of  this  deep  nature  is  {uroposed  to 
me,  to  have  the  whble  scheme  distinctly  in  my 
view,  and  full  time  to  consider  of  it.  Please  God, 
I  will  walk  with  caution,  whenever  I  am  not  able 
clearly  to  see  my  way  before  me.    . 

I  am  now  growing  old.  I  have  from  my  very 
early  youth  been  conversant  in  reading  and  thinldi^ 
upon  the  subject  of  our  Laws  and  Constitution,  as 
•  well  as  upon  those  of  other  times,  and  other  coun- 
tries. I  have  been  for  fifteen  years  a  very  laborious  a] 
Member  of  Parliament ;  and  in  that  time  have  had'' 
great  opportunities  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyestbe;^ 
working  of  the  machine  of  our  Goii|bmment ;  add* 
remarking  where  it  went  smoothlf  and  did  itf| 

15  businessi 
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iHisinesd,  arid  where  it.  checked  in  its  movements, 
Or  where  it  damaged  its  work.  I  have  also  had  and 
-used  the  opportunities  of  conversing  with  men  of 
<iie  greatest  wisdom  and  fullest  experience  in  those 
^natters ;  and  I  do  declare  to  you  most  solemnly 
aod  most  )Tuly,  that  on  the  result  of  all  this  reading, 
timikiog,  experience,  and   communication,    I-  am 
i)ot  able  to  come  to  an  immediate  resolution  in 
Avour  of  a  change  of  the  groundwork  of  our  Con* 
Mitution ;  and  in  particular,  that  in  the  presient 
Mate  of  the  Country,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
'^presentation,  in  the  present  state  of  our  ri^ts 
and  modes  of  Electing,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Several  prevalent  Interests,  in  the  present  3tate  of 
the  affairs  and  manners  of  this  Country,  the  addi- 
tion of  an  hundred  Knights  of  the  Shire,  and  hurry- 
ng  Election  on  Election,  will  be  things  advan- 
:ageou8  to  Liberty  or  good  Goyermnent 

This  is  the  present  condition  x)f  my  mind  ;  and 
dbis  is  my  apology  for  not  going  as  fast  as  others 
Duty  choose  to  go  in  this  business.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  reject  the  propositions — much  less  do  I  con- 
demn the  Gentlemen,  who,  with  equal  good  inten- 
timis,  with  much  better  abilities,  and  with  infinitely 
greater  personal  weight  and  consideration  than 
nkie,  are  of  opinion  that  this  matter  ought  to  be 
iecided  upon  instantly. 

I  most  heartily  wish,  that  the  deliberate  sense  of 
the  kingdom  on  this  great  subject  should  be  known. 
YQL.  IX.  Y  When 
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When  it  is  kno\^Ti,  it  must  be  prevaleM.     It  wouij 
be  dreadful  indeed,  if  there  Was  any  power  in 
nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire, 
even  the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided 
jority  of  the  people.    The  people  may  be  d 
in  their  choice  of  an  object  .  But  I  can 
conceive  any  choice -they  can  make  to  be  so 
mischievous  as  the  existence  of  any  human 
capable  of  resisting  it     It  will  certainly  be 
duty  of  every  man  in  the  situation,  to  which 
has  called  him,  to  give  his  best  opinion  and  ad' 
upon  the  matter ;  it  will  not  be  his  duty,  let 
think  what  he  will,  to  use  any  violent  or  any 
dulent  means  of  cdunteracting  the  general  wiahy 
even  of  employing  the  legal  and  constructive 
of  expressing  the  people's  sense  a^inst  the 
which  they  do  actually  entertain. 

In  order  that  the  real  sense  of  the  people 
be  known  upon  so  great  an  affair  as  this,  it  is  of 
solute  necessity  that  timely  notice  ;should  be  ff 
that  the  matter  should  be  prepared  in  open 
mittees ;  from  a  choice  into  which  no  class  or 
scription  of  men  is  to  be  excluded—  and  the 
sequent  County  Meetings  should  be  as  full, 
well  attended,  ajs  possible.     Without  these  pi 
tions  the  true  sense  of  the  people  will  ever  be 
certain.     Sure  I  am,  that  no  precipitate  resdi 
on  a  great  change  in  the  fundamental  Cons 
of  any  Country  can  ever  be  called  the  real  sei 
the  people, 

Itn 
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trust  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  if,  as  an  Inha- 
it  and  Freeholder  of  this  County  (one  indeed 
ng  the  most  inconsiderable),  I  absert  my  right 
issenting  (as  I  do  dissent  fully  and  directly) 

I  any  resolution  whatsoever  on  the  subject  of 
Iteration  in  the  Representation  and  Election  of 
Kingdom  at  this  time.  ,  By  preserving  this  right, 
exercising  it  with  temper  and  moderation,  I 

:  I  cannot  offend  the  Noble  Proposer,  for  whom 
nan  professes,  or  feels,  more  respect  and  regard 

I I  do.  A  want  of  concurrence  in  evert/  thing, 
:h  can  be  proposed,  will  in  no  sort  weaken  the, 
gy,  or  distract  the  efforts,  of  men  of  upright  in- 
ions  upon  those  points,  in  which  they  are  agreed, 
^mblies,  that  are  met,  and  with  a  resolution  to 
II  of  a  mind,  are  assemblies,  that  can  have  no 
ion  at  all  of  their  own.  The  first  proposer  of 
measure  itiust  be  their  master.     I  do  not  know 

an  amicable  variety  of  sentiment,  conducted 
[  mutual  good  will,  has  any  sort  of  resemblance 
i$cord ;  or  that  it  can  give  any  advantage  what- 
er  to  the  enemies  of  our  common  cause.     Oh 

contrary,  a  forced  and  fictitious  agreement 
ich  every  universal  agreement  must  be)  is  not 
Dmirig  thie  c^iise  of  freedom.  If,  however,  any 
should  arise  from  it  (which  I  confess  I  do  not 
see),  I  -am  happy  that  those,  who  have  brought 
rard  new  and  arduous  matter,  when  very  great 
bts,  ^nd  some  diversity  of  opinion,  must  he 

T  a  fore^ 
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foreknown,  arc  of  authority  and  weight  enough  to 
stand  against  the  consequences.    . 

I  humbly  lay  these  my  sentiments  before  the 
County,  Tbey  are  not  taken  up  to  serve  any  in- 
terests of  my  own,  or  to  be  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  under  heaveD. 
I  could  wish  to  be  able  to  attend  our  Meeting,  or 
that  I  had  tiixie  to  reason  this  matter  more  fully  by 
Letter ;  but  I  am  detained  here  upon  our  business 
— Whtit  you  have  already  put  upon  us  is  as  much 
as  we  can  do.  If  we  are  prevented  from  going 
through  it  with  any  effect,  I  fear  it  will  be  in  part 
.owing  not  more  to  the  resistance  of  the  enemies  of 
our  cause,  than  to  our  imposing  on  ourselves  such 
tasks  as  no  human  faculties,  employed  as  we  are, 
can  be  equal  to.  Our  worthy  Members  have  shown 
distinguished  ability  and  zeal  in  support  of  our  Pe- 
tition. I  am  just  going  down  to  a  Bill  brought  in 
to  frustrate  a  capital  part  of  your  desires.  The 
Minister  is  preparing  to  transfer  the  cognizance  of 
ihe  publick  accounts  from  those,  whom  you  and  th« 
Constitution  have  chosen  to  control  them,  to  un- 
known persons^  creatuies  of  his  own«  For  so  much 
he  annihilates  Parliament. 

I  have  the  honqur,  &€♦ 
Chailes-Btreet,  EDMUND  BURKE. 

lath  April,  1780. 
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TRACTS, 


RELATIVE  TO  THE 


UWS  AGAINST  POPERY  IN   IRELAND* 


I. 


Fragments  of  a  Tract  on.  the  Popery  Laws. 

THE  PLAN. 

f  PROPOSE,  first,  to  make  an  Introduction,  in 
order  to  show  the  propriety  of  a  closer  inspec?? 
ioQ  into  the  affairs  of  Ireland ;  and  this  takes  up 
lie  first  Chapter ;  which  is  to  be  spent  in  this  in- 
roductoiry  matter,  and  in  stating  the  Popery  Laws 
1  general  as  one  leading  cause  of  the  imbecility  of 
tie  Country. 

Ch.  IL 


*  The  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  Ireland  appears 
)  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Burke  at  a  very  earlj 
eriod  of  his  political  life.  .  It  was  prohably  soon  after  the 
car  1765  that  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  work  upon  that  sub- 
ct,  the  fragments  of  which  are  now  given  to  the  Publick.  No 
:Ie  is  prefixed  to'  it  in  the  original  manuscript ;  and  the  Plan^ 
lich  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert' here,  was  evidently 
Mgned  merely  for  the  convenience  oi  the  Author.     Of  th« 

...    T.3  -  fir«t 
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Ch.  II.  states  particularly  the  Laws  themselves, 
in  a  plain  and  popular  manner. 

Ch.  III.  begins  the  Remarks  upon  them,  under 
the  heads  of,  ist.  The  Object,  which  is  a  numerous 
people.  2dly.  Their  means,  a  restraint  on  Property. 
3dly.  Their  instruments  of  execution,  corrupted 
morals ;  which  affect  the  national  prosperity. 

Ch.  IV.  The  impolicy  of  those  Laws  as  they 
affect  the  national  security. 

Ch.V. 

first  Cl^apttr  some  unconnected  fragments  oviy,  tM>  imperfect 
for  publication,  have  been  found.  Of  the  second  there  is  a 
considerable  portion,  periiaps  nearly  the  wtiole ;  but  the  Copy, 
from  which  it  is  printed,  is  evidently  a  first  rough  draught. 
The  third  Chapter,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  taken  from  a  (air  cor- 
rected Copy ;  but  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the  first  head 
is  left  unfinisbed;  and  the  discussion  of  the  second  and  third 
heads  was  either  never  entered  upon,  or  the  Manuscript  con- 
taining it  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  What  follows  the  third 
Chapter  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  and  is  evidently  the  first  rough  draught;  and  tp  tbb  ve 
have  added  a  fragment,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  part 
either  of  this  or  the  first  Chapter. 

In  the  Volume,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  close  this  po6t« 
humous  publication  of  Mr.  Burke's  Works»  we  shall  have 
occasion   to   enter   into   a  more   particular   account  of  the 
part,  which  he  took  in  the  discussion  of  this  great  political, 
question.     At  present  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Letter  It 
Mr.  Smith,  the  second  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  aai 
the  Letter  to  his  Sr)n,  which  here  follow  in  order  the  Fragmeot 
•n  the  Popery  Laws,  are  the  only  writings  upon  this  subjed 
A>und. amongst  his  papers  in  a  state  fit  to  appear  in  this  stagji 
ef  the  Publication.  V 

WLat  remain  are  some  small  fragnnents  of  the  Tract|  wii 
few  Lettei^  coutaining  no  new  matter  of  importance. 


I 
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Ch.  v.  Reasons,  by  which  the  Laws  are  3up- 
pcHTted,  and  answers  to  them. 

CHAP.  11. 

In  order  to  lay  this  matter  with  iiill  satisfaction 
before  the  reader,  I  shall  collect  into  one  point  of 
view,  and  state,  as  shortly  and  as  clearly  as  I  am 
able,  the  purport  of  these  Laws,  according  to  th^ 
objects,  which  they  affect,-  without  making  at  pre* 
8^  any  further  observation  upon  them  but  just 
what  $hall  be  nec^s^ary  to  render  the  drift  and  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature,  and  the  tendency  and 
operation  of  the  Laws,   the  more  distinct  and 
Qfident 

I  shfili  be^n  with  those,  which  relate  to  tho 
[lOBsesaion  and  inheritance  of  landed  property  in 
Popish  hands.  The  first  operation  of  those  Acts 
upon  tbia  obje^  was  wholly  to  change  the  course 
of  descent  by  the  common  Law ;  to  tak^  away  th^ 
riglit  of  primogeniture;  and,  in  Ueu  thereof,  to 
substitute  and  establish  a  new  species  of  Statute, 
Gavelkind*  By  this  Law,  on  the  death  of  a  Pa* 
pist  possessed  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  in  fee 
blil,  the  land  is  to  be  divided  by  equal  portions  be- 
tween all  the  male  children;  and  those  portions 
9re  likewise  to  be  parcelled  out,  share  and  share 
mScQ,  amongst  the  descendants  of  each  son,  and  so 
Q  proceed  in  a  similar  distribution  ad  infimttmi. 
From  this  regulation,  it  was  proposed  that  some 

T4  .     imporuuit 
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important  consequences  should  follow.  First  By 
taking  away  the  right  of  primogeniture,  perhaps  in 
the  very  first  generation,  certainly  in  the  second, 
the  families  of  Papists,  however  respectable,  and 
their  fortunes  however  considerable,  would  be 
whoUy  dissipated,  and  reduced  to  obscurity  and  m- 
digence,  without  any  possibility  that  they  should 
repair  them  by  their  industry  or  abilities;  being,  as 
we  shall  see  anon,  disabled  from  every  species  of 
permanent  acquisition.  Secondly.  By  this  Law, 
the  right  of  testamentation  is  taken  away,  which 
the  inferiour  tenures  had  always  enjoyed ;  and  all 
tenures  from  the  27th  Hen.  8th.  Thirdly.  The 
right  of  settlement  was  taken  away,  that  no  such 
persons  should,  from  the  moment  the  Act  passed, 
be  enabled  to  advance  themselves  in  fortune  or 
connexion  by  marriage,  being  disabled  from  making 
any  disposition  in  consideration  of-  such  tna^ge, 
but  what  the  LaW  had  previously  regulated ;  the 
reputable  establishment  of  the  eldest  son,  as  repre-  ; 
sentative  of  the  family,  or  to  settle  a  jointure,  being  * 
commonly  the  great  object  in  such  settlements,  which 
\vas  the  very  power,  which  the  Law  had  absolutely 
taken  away: 

The  operation  of  this  Law,  however  certain,  | 
might  be  too  slow.  The  present  possessors  might-  \ 
happen  to  be  long  lived.  The  Legislature  khew'] 
the  natural  impatience  of  Expectants,  and  iipotf- 
this  principle  they  gave. encouragement  to  -ehil*.' 
dren  to  anticipate  the  ^nberitance^     For  it  ii 

provided. 
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provided,  that  the  eldest  son  of  any  Papist  shall, 
immediately  on  his  conformity,  change  entirely  the 
nature  and  properties  of  his  father^s  legal  estate; 
if  he  before  held  in  fee  simple,  or,  in  other  word^ 
had  the  entire  and  absolute  dominion  over  the  land^ 
be  is  reduced  to  an  estate  for  his  life  only,  with  ali 
the  consequences  of 'the  natural  debility  of  that 
estate ;  by  which  he  becomes  disqualified  to  sell, 
mortgage,  charge  (except  for  his  life),  or  in  any  wise 
to  do  any  act,  by  which  he  may  raise  money  for  re-, 
lief  in  his  most  urgent  necessities.  The  eldest  son, 
10  conforming,  immediately  acquires,  and  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  the  permanent  part,  whajb 
our  Law  calls  the  reversion  and  inheritance  of  the 
estate,  and  he  discharges  it  by  retrospect ;  and  an- 
nuls every  sort  of  voluntary  settlement  made  by  the 
father  ever  so  long  before  his  conversion.  This  he 
may  sell  or  dispose  of  immediately,  and  alienate  it  - 
from  the  family  for  ever. 

Having  thus  reduced  his  fathers  estate,  hfe  may 
also  bring  his  father  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  he  may  compel  him  to  swear  to  the  value  of 
his  estate;  and  to  allow  Lim  out  of  that  possession 
(which  had  been  betore  reduced  to  aa  estate  for 
Hfe);  such  an  immediate  annual  allowance  as  th6 
Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  shall  judge  suit- 
able to  his  age  and  quality. 
•  This  indulgence  is  not  confined  to  the  eldest  son; 
The  other  children  likewise,  by  conformity,  may 
iscquire  the  same  privfleges,  and  in  the.  same  siaii- 
:  ■  *  nor 
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,ner  foree  froni  their  father  an  immediate  and  indc* 
pendent  maintenance.     It  is  very  well  worth  re* 
marking,  that  the  Statutes  have  avoided  to  fix  any 
determinate  age  for  these  emancipating  convert 
nions;  bo  that  the  children,  at  any  age,  however 
incapable  of  choice  in  other  respects,  however  im: 
mature^  or  even  infantile,  are  yet  considered  bu&^ 
eiently  capable  to  disinherit  their  parents,  and  totalfy 
to   subtract  themselves   from  their  direction  and 
control,  either  at  tlieir  own  option,,  or  by  the  in8ti<' 
gation  of  others.      By  this  Law  the  tenure  and 
value  of  a  Romaa  Catholick,  in  his  real  property, 
is  not  only  rendered  extremely  limited,  and  alia- 
gether  precarious;  but  the  paternal  power  is  in  ail 
such  families  so  eneiyated,  that  it  may  well  be  coih 
siderjsd  as  entirely  taken  away;  .even  the  principle, 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  seems  to  be  directly 
reversed.     However,!  tlie  Legislature  feared  tbst 
enough  was  not  yet  done  upon  this  head ;  the  Ro? 
ff(\wn  Catholick  parent,  by  selling  his  real  e$tste,  ^ 
m^ght  in  some  sort  preserve  the  dominion  over  Im 
substance  and  his  family,  and  thereby  evade  the 
operation  of  these  Laws>  which  intended  to  talte 
away  both.      Besides,    frequent  revolutions  and 
many  conversions  had  so  broken  the  landed  pr(h 
perty  qf  Papists  in  that  kingdom^  that  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  this  Law  pould  have  in  a  short  time 
but  a  few  objects,  upon  which  it  would  be  capabls 
of  operating. 
To  obviate  these  injpofiyeiueqces  another  Lw 

was 
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*w&8  m9.de,  by  which  tho  dominion  of  children  over 
their  parents  was  extended  miiversally  throughout 
the  whole  Popish  part  of  the  Nation,  and  every 
child  of  every  Popish  parent  w^s  encouraged  ta 
eome  into  what  is  called  a  Court  of  Equity,  to 
prefer  a  Bill  against  his  father,  and  compel  him  to 
confess,  upon  oaitli,  the  quantity  and  value  of  his 
substance,  personal  as  well  as  real,  of  what  nature 
soever,  or  howsoever  it  might  be  employed ;  upon 
which  discov^  the  Court  is  empowered  to  seize 
upon  and  allocate,  for  the  immedit^t^  maintenance 
c£  such  child  or  children,  any  sum  not  exceeding  a 
thir4  of  the  whole  fortune ;  and  a3  to  th^r  future 
establishment  on  the  death  of  the  father^  no  limits 
are  assigned;  the  Chancery  may.  if  it  thinks  fit, 
take  the  whole  property,  personal  as  weU  as  real, 
money,  stock  in  ti'dde,  &c.  out  of  the  power  of  the 
possessor,  and  secure  it  in  any  mi^nner  they  judge 
expedient  for  that  purpose ;  for  the  Act  has  not 
assigned  any  sort  of  limit  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity, which  is  to  be  charged,  or  given  any  direction 
concerning  the  means  of  charging  and  securing  it : 
a  Law,  which  supersedes  all  observation. 

But  the  Law  is  still  more  extensive  in  its  provi- 
sion. Because  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  parent, 
&ou^  sworn,  might  by  false  representations  evade 
the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  value  of  his  estate,  % 
new  Bill  may  be  at  any  time  brought  by  ope,  any, 
OF  all,  of  the  children  for  a  further  discovery;  his 

effecti 
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effects  are  to  undergo,  a  fresh  scrutiny,  and  a  new 
distribution  is  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  it.   So 
that  the  parent  has  no  security  against  perpetual 
inquietude,  and  the  reiteration  of  Chancery  Suiti^ 
but  by  (what  is  somewhat  difficult  for  human  Da« 
ture  to  comply  with)  fully,  and  witliout  resenre^ 
abandoning  his  whole  property  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  to  be  disposed  of  in  favour  of  such 
childrai. 

But  is  this  enough,  and  has  the  parent  purchased 
his  repose  by  such  a  surrender  ?  Very  £ar  from  it 
The  Law  expressly,  and  very  carefully,  providestbat 
he  shaH  not ;  before  he  can  be  secure  from  the  perr 
secution  of  his  children,  it  requires  another  and  a 
much  more  extraordinary  condition;  the  chikirea 
are  authorized,  if  they  can  find  that  their  parent  has 
by  his  industry,  or  otherwise,  increased  the  value  oC 
his  property  since  their  first  Bill,  to  bring  another^ 
compelling  a  new  account  of  the  value  of  his  estate^ 
in  order  to  a  new  distribution  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the.new  Bill  pre- 
ferred.    They  may  bring  such  Bills, .  toties  guotUsr 
upon  every  improvement  of  his  fortune,  without  any     i 
sort  of  limitation  of  time,  or  regard  to  the  frequency 
of  such  Bills,  or  to  the  quantity  of  the  iiicreas.Q.  of 
the  estate,  which  shall  justify  the  bringing  them. 
This  Act  expressly  provides,  that  he  shall  liave  no 
respite  from  the  persecution  of  his  cbildrenj  but  by 

.  tptaUy, 
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tt)tally  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  improvement  and 
acquisition. 

This  is  going  a  great  way,  surely :.  but  the  Laws 
in  question  have  gone  much  further.  Not  satisfied 
with  calling  upon  children  to  revolt  against  their 
parents,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  their  substance, 
there  ai*e  cases  where  the  withdrawing  of  the  child 
from  his  father's  obedience  is  not  left  to  the  option 
of  the  child  himself;  for  if  the  wife  of  a  Roman 
C!atholick  shoidd  choose  to  change  her  religion,  from 
that  moment  she  deprives  her  husband  of  all  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  his  children,  and  even  of  all 
the  tender  satis&ction,  which  a  pi&rent  can  feel  in 
their  society,  and  which  is  the  only  indemnification 
he  can  have  for  all  his  cares  and  sorrows;  and  they 
are  to  be' torn  forever,  at  the  eatUest  age,  from  his. 
house  and  family ;  for  the  Lbi'd  Chancellor  is  not 
only  authorized,  but  -he  is  strongly  required,  to  take 
away  all  his  children  from  such  Popish  parent,  to 
appoint  where,  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom,  they 
are  to  be  educated ;  and  the  father  is  compelled  to 
"pay,  not  for  the  ransom,  but  for  the  deprivation  of 
his  children;  and  to  furnish  such  a  sum  as  the 
Chancellor  thinks  proper  to  appoint  for  their  edu- 
cation, to  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  case  is 
.  the  same,  if  the  -husband  should  be  th^  conformist ; 
•though  how  the  Law  is  to  operate  in  this  case  I  do 
not  see  :  for  the  Act  expressly  says,  that  the  child 
shall  be  taken-  from  such  Popish  parent.  And  whilst 

ftucb 
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feuch  huibatid  aJid  wife  cohabit,  it  will  be  impossibk 
to  put  it  into  execution  without  taking  the  child  ftom 
one  as  well  as  from  the  other ;  and  then  the  effect 
of  the  Law  will  be,  that  if  either  husband  or  wife 
becomes  Protestant,  both  are  to  be  deprived  of 
their  children. 

The  paternal  power  thus  being  wholly  abrogated, 
it  is  evident  that  by  the  last  regulation  the  power  of 
an  husband  over  his  wife  is  also  considerably  iin^ 
paired ;  becau^  if  it  be  in  her  power,  tvbenever  she 
pleads,  to  subtract  the  children  from  his  protectioii 
land  obedience  she  hemelf  by  that  hold  inevitably 
acquh-es  a  potvcrr  and  itip^of  ity  oi^er  her  hysband. 

But  she  is  not  left  dependent  vpon  this  obliqiie 
influence ;  for  if  iti  nhy  maitiage  s^ermdnt  tb6  hos- 
band  has  resdnr^d  to  him  a  p(^6r  of  tfiaidtig  a  jcno- 
ture,  and  he  dies  Wifiiouf  s^tl^flg  any,  b^  c6nforaii^ 
executes  his  powefij  alid  ^eontes  theiili  in  as  large 
extent  B§  th6  CbaUdflllof  thinks  fit.  The  husband 
is  deprivcfd  of  thtt  fi^Oercive  powefr  oVer  his  wi£^ 
which  he^  bad  iti  bis  hdnds,  by  the  use  he  mi^t 
make  of  thi»  diticfflidfidry  p6^€t  reserved  in  tiie 
settlement. 

fiut  if  no  such  pcmer  bad  beeD  reserved,  and  no 
BMth  settlement  €fjtiilt«fd,  yctt  if  the  hui^band  dies 
leaving  his  cofilbrming  wife  without  a  fixed  provision 
by  some  s^fttlement  on  hiiS  real  ^ate,  bis  wife  may 
apply  to  Chancery,  whett'^  sht  shall  be  allotted  a 
portion  fi^m  his  kiades^  add  ot^r  penional  estate 
•  15  not 
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tot  exteeditig  one  third  of  his  whole  cle^  substai)ce. 
rhe  Laws  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
lave  presumed  that  the  husband  has  omitted  to 
nake  all  the  provision,  which  he  might  have  done, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  her  religion*     If 
therefore  she  chooses  to  balance  any  domestick  mis- 
demeanors to  her  husband  by  th^  publick  merit 
of  conformity  to  the  Protestant  Religion,  the  Law 
will  suffer  no  plea  of  such  misdemean(»rs  to  be 
urged  on  the  husband's  part,  nor  proof  of  that  kind 
to  be  entered  into.  She  acquires^  a  provision  totally 
independent  of  his  favour,  and  deprives  him  of  that 
source  of  domestick  authority,  which  the  common 
Law  had  left  to  him,  that  of  rewarding,  or  punish- 
ing, by  a  voluntary  distribution  of  his  effects,  what 
in  his  opinion  was  the  good  or  ill  behaviour  of  his  ^ 
wife. 

Thus  the  Laws  stand  with  regard  to  the  property 
already  acquired,  to  its  mode  of  descent,  and  to 
family  powers.  Now  as  to  the  new  acquisition  of 
real  property,  and  both  to  the  acquisition  and  se- 
curity of  personal,  the  Law  stands  thus : 

All  persons  of  that  persuasion  are  disabled  from 
taking  or  purchasing  directly,  or  by  a  trust,  any 
lands,  any  mortgage  upon  land,  any  rents  or  profits 
from  land,  any  lease,  interest,  or  term  of  any  land ; 
any  annuity  for  life  or  lives,  or  years,  or  any  estate 
whatsoever,  chargeable  upon,  or  which  may  in  any 
mlu:mer  affect,  any  lands. 

On^ 
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One  exception,  and  one  only,  is  admitted  by  the 
Statutes  to  the  universality  of  this  exclusion^  viz.  t 
lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years. 
But  even  this  privilege  is  charged  with  a  prior 
qualification.     This  remnant  of  a  right  is  doubly 
curtailed ;  i  st,  that  on  such  a  short  lease^  a  rent 
not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  full  improved  yearly 
value,  at  the  time  of  the  making  it,  shall  be  reserved 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  term;   and 
sdly,  it  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  lease  must  also  be  in  possession,  and  not  m 
reversion.  If  any  lease  is  made,  exceeding,  either  io 
duration  or  value,  and  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
above  limits,  the  whole  interest  is  forfeited^  and 
vested  ipso  facto  in  the  first  Pfotesti^nt  discoverer 
or  informen     This  discoverer,  thus  invested  with 
the  property,  is  enabled  to  sue  for  it  as  his  dwd 
right.      The  Courts  of  Law  are  not  alone  open 
to  him,  he  may  (and  this  is  the  usual  method) 
cuter  into  either  of   the  Courts  of  Equity,  and 
call  upon  the  parties,   and  those,  whom  he  sus- 
pects to  be  their  trustees,  upon  oath,  and  under  the 
penalties  of  perjury,  to  discover  against  themselves 
the  exact  nature  and  value  of  their  estates  in  every 
particular,  in  order  to  induce  their  forfeiture  on  the 
discovery.    In  such  suits  the  informer  is  not  liable 
to  those  delays,  which  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
those  Courts  throws  into  the  way  of  the  .justest 
claimant;  nor  has  the  Papist  the  indulgencei  which 

he 
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¥e  allows  to  the  most  fraudulent  defendant^  that  of 
plea  and  demurren  But  the  defendant  is  obliged  to 
answer  the  whole  directly  upon  oath.  The  rule  of^a- 
vares  ampliandiy  &c.  is  reversed  by  this  Act,  lest  any 
favour  should  be  shown,  or  the  force  and  operation 
of  the  Law  in  any  part  of  its  progress  be  enervated* 
Ail  issues  to  be  tried  on  this  Act  are  to  be  tried  by 
none  but  known  Protestants. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  state,  as  a  part  of  this  Law, 
what  has  been  for  some  time  generally  understood 
^  a  certain  consequence  of  it.  The  Act  had  ex- 
pressly  provided,  that  a  Papist  could  possess  no  sort 
of  estate,  which  might  affect  land  (except  as  before 
excepted).  On  this  a  difficulty  did,  not  unnaturally, 
arise.  It  is  generally  known,  a  judgment  being  ob- 
tained, or  acknowledged,  for  any  debt  since  the 
Statute  of  Westm.  2,  13  Ed.  I.  c.  18,  one  half  of 
the  debtor's  land  is  to  be  delivered  unto  the  creditor 
iintil  the  obligation  is  satisfied,  under  a  writ  called 
Elegit^  and  this  writ  has  been  ever  since  the  or- 
dinary assurance  of  the  land,  and  the  great  founda- 
tion of  general  credit  in  the  nation.  Although  the 
species  of  holding  under  this  writ  is  not  specified  in 
the  Statute,  the  received  opinion,  though  not  juri- 
dically delivered,  has  been,  that  if  they  attempt  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  security,  because  it  may 
create  an  estate,  however  precarious,  in  land,  their 
whole  debt  or  charge  is  forfeited,  and  becomes  the 
property  of  the  protestant  informer.  Thus  you 
VOL.  IX.  z  observe^ 
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observe,  first,  that  by  the  express  words  of  the 
Law,  all  possibility  of  acquiring  any  species  of 
valuable  property,  in  any  sort  connected  with  land, 
is  taken  away :  and,  secondly,  by  the  construction, 
all  security  for  money  is  also  cut  oflF.  No  security 
is  left,  except  what  is  merely  personal,  and  which, 
therefore,  most  people,  who  lend  money,  would,  I 
believe,  consider  as  none  at  all. 

Under  this  head  of  the  acquisition  of  property, 
the  Law  meets  them  in  every  road  of  industry, 
and  in  its  direct  and  consequential  provisions  throws 
almost  all  sorts  of  obstacles  in  their  way.  For 
they  are  not  only  excluded  from  all  offices  in 
Church  and  State,  which,  though  a  just  and  neces- 
sary provision,  is  yet  no  small  restraint  in  the  ac- 
quisition ;  but  they  are  interdicted  from  the  Army 
and  tlie  Law,  in  all  its  branches.  This  pomtis 
carried  to  so  scrupulous  a  severity,  that  chamber 
practice,  and  even  private  conveyancing,  the  most 
voluntary  agency,  are  prohibited  to  them  under 
the  severest  penalties,  and  the  most  rigid  modes  of 
inquisition.  They  have  gone  beyond  even  this; 
for  every  .Barrister,  Six  Clerk,  Attorney,  or  Soli- 
citor^ is  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath  not  to  em- 
ploy persons  of  that  persuasion ;  no,  not  as  hackney 
Clerks,  at  the  miserable  salary  of  7^.  a  week.  No 
tradesman  of  that  persuasion  is  capable,  by  any 
service  or  setdement,  to  obtain  his  freedom  in  any 
Town  Corporate ;  so  that  they  trade  and  work  ui 

22  their 
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their  owii  native  towns  as  aliens,  paying,  as  such, 
quarterage,  and  other  charges  and  impositions. 
They  are  expressly  forbidden,  in  whatever  employ- 
ment, to  take  more  than  two  apprentices,  except 
in  the  linen  manufacture  only. 

In  every  State,  next  to  the  care  of  the  life  and 
properties  of  the  Subject,  the  education  of  their 
youth  has  been  a  subject  of  attention.  In  the 
Irish  Laws  this  point  has  not  been  neglected.  Those, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  our 
Universities,  need  not  be  informed  that  none  but 
those,  who  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  can 
be  at  all  admitted  to  study  there ;  and  that  none 
can  obtain  degrees  in  them,  who  do  not  previously 
take  all  the  tests,  oaths,  and  declarations.  Lest 
they  should  be  enabled  to  supply  this  defect  by 
private  academies  and  schools  of  their  own,  the 
Law  has  armed  itself  with  all  its  terrours  against 
such  a  practice.  Popish  schoolmasters  of  every 
species  are  proscribed  by  those  Acts,  and  it  is  made 
felony  to  teach  even  in  a  private  family :  so  that 
Papists  are  entirely  excluded  from  an  education  in 
any  of  our  authorized  establishments  for  learning 
at  home.  In  order  to  shut  up  every  avenue  to  in- 
struction, the  Act  of  King  William  in  Ireland  has 
added  to  this  restraint,  by  precludmg  them  from  all 
foreign  education.  This  Act  is  worthy  of  attention 
qa  account  of  the  singularity  of  some  of  its  pro- 
visions.    Being  sent  for  education  to  any  Popish 
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School  or  College  abroad,  upon  conviction,  incurs 
(if  the  party  sent  has  any  estate  of  inheritance)  a 
kind  of  unalterable  and  perpetual  outlawry.  The 
tender  and  incapable  age  of  such  a  person,  his 
natural  subjection  to  the  will  of 'Others,  his  neces- 
sary unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Laws,  stands  for 
nothing  in  his  favour.  He  is  disabled  to  sue  in 
Law  or  Equity ;  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  ad- 
ministrator :  he  is  rendered  incapable  of  any  legacy 
or  deed  of  gift ;  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels for  ever,  and  he  forfeits  for  his  life  all  his  lands, 
hereditaments,  offices,  and  estate  of  freehold,  and 
all  trusts,  powers,  or  interests  therein. 

All  persons  concerned  in  sending  them  or  main- 
taining them  abroad,  by  the  least  assistance  of 
money  or  otherwise,  are  involved  in  the  same  dis- 
abilities, and  subjected  to  the  same  penalties. 

The  mode  of  conviction  is  as  extraordinary  as 
the  penal  sanctions  of  this  Act.  A  Justice  of 
Peace,  upon  information  that  any  child  is  sent  away 
may  require  to  be  brought  before  him  all  persons 
charged,  or  even  suspected,  of  sending  or  assisting, 
and  examine  them  and  other  persons  on  oath  con- 
cerning the  fact.  If  on  this  examination  he  finds 
it  probable  that  the  pai1y  was  sent  contrary  to  this 
Act,  he  is  then  to  bind  over  the  parties  and  witnesses, 
in  any  sum  he  thinks  fit,  but  not  less  than  ^'.200, 
to  appear  and  take  their  trial  at  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions*     Here  the  Justices  ai-e  to  re-examine 
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evidence,  until  they  amve,  as  before,  to  what  shall 
appear  to  them  a  probability.  For  the  rest,  they 
resort  to  the  accused  ; — if  they  can  prove  that  any 
person,  or  any  money,  or  any  bill  of  exchange,' has 
been  sent  abroad  by  the  party  accused,  they  throw 
the  proof  upon  him  to  show  for  what  innocent  pur- 
poses it  was  sent ;  and  on  failure  of  such  proof 
he  is  subjected  to  all  the  above-mentioned  penalties. 
Half  the  forfeiture  is  given  to  the  Crown;  the 
other  half  goes  to  the  informer. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  this  mode  of 
conviction  not  only  concludes  the  party  has  failed 
in  his  expurgatory  proof,  but  it  is  sufficient  also  to 
subject  to  the  penalties  and  incapacities  of  the  Law 
the  infant,  upon  whose  account  the  person  has  been 
50  convicted.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  law 
has  not  left  him  without  some  species  of  remedy  in 
this  case  apparently  of  much  hardship,  where  one 
man  is  convicted  upon  evidence  given  against 
another,  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  live ;  for, 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  return,  or  his  age 
of  21,  he  has  a  right  to  call  for  a  new  trial,  in 
which  he  also  is  to  undertake  the  negative  proof, 
and  to  show,  by  sufficient  evidence,  that  he  has  not 
been  sent  abroad  against  the  intention  of  the  Act. 
If  he  succeeds  in  this  difficult  exculpation,  and 
demonstrates  his  innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
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and  all  the  profits  of  his  lands  incurred  and  received 
before  such  acquittal ;  but  he  is  freed  from  all  other 
forfeitures,  and  frotn  all  subsequent  incapacities. 
There  is  also  another  method  allowed  by  the 
Law  in  favour  of  persons  under  such  unfortunate 
circumstances,  as  in  the  former  case  for  their 
innocence,  in  this  upon  account  of  theit  expiation; 
— if  within  six  months  after  their  return,  with  the 
punctilious  observation  of  many  ceremonies,  they 
conform  to  the  Established  Church,  and  take  all 
the  oaths  and  subscriptions,  the  Legislature,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  incapable  age,  in  which  they  were 
sent  abroad,  of  the  merit  of  their  early  conformity, 
and  to  encourage  conversions,  only  confiscates,  iw 
in  the  former  case,  the  whole  personal  estate,  and 
the  profits  of  the  real ;  in  all  other  respects,  re- 
storing and  rehabilitating  the  party. 

So  far  as  to  property  and  education.  There  re- 
main some  other  heads,  upon  which  the  Acts  have 
changed  the  course  of  the  common  Law;  and 
first,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  self-def(Mice,  which 
consists  in  th6  use  of  arms.  This,  though  one  of 
the  rights  by  the  Law  of  Nfiture,  yet  is  so  capable 
of  abuses,  that  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  make  scrae 
•  regulations  concerning  them ;  and  mpany  wise  Na- 
tions have  thought  proper  to  set  several  restrictiotis 
on  this  right,  especially  temporary  ones,  vnXh  r^ard 
to  suspected  persons,   atid  on  <)cca&ion  of  some 

imminent 
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imminent  danger  to  the  Publick  from  foreign  inva- 
sion or  domestick  commotions. 

But  provisions^  in  time  of  trouble  proper,  and  . 

.1  ■  * 

perhaps  necessary,  may  become  in  time  of  profound 
peace  a  scheme  of  tyranny.  The  method,  which 
the  Statute  Law  ©f  Ireland  has  taken  upon  this 
delicate  article,  is,  to  get  rid  of  all  difficulties  at 
ODce  by  an  universal  prohibition  to  all  persons,  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  wlio  are  not 
Protestante,  of  using  or  keeping  any  kind  of  wea- 
pons whatsoever.  In  order  to  enforce  this  regula- 
tion the  whole  spirit  of  the  common  Law  is  changed ; 
▼ery  severe  penalties  are  enjoined ;  the  largest 
powers  are  vested  in  the  lowest  Magistrates.  Any 
two  Justices  of  Peace,  or  Magistrates  of  a  town, 
with  or  without  information,  at  their  pleasure,  by 
themselves,  or  their  Warrant,  are  empowered  to 
cttter  and  search  the  house  of  any  Papist,  or  even 
of  any  other  person,  whom  they  suspect  to  keep  such 
arms  in  trust  for  them.  The  only  limitation  to  the 
extent  of  this  power  is,  that  the  search  is  to  be 
made  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  : 
but  even  this  qualification  extends  no  further  than 
to  the  execution  of  the  Act  in  the  open  country ; 
for  in  all  Cities  and  their  suburbs,  in  Towns  Cor- 
porate and  Market  Towns,  they  may,  at  their 
discretion,  and  without  information,  break  open 
houses,  and  institute  such  search  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.    This  I  say  they  may  do  at  their 
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discretion,  and  it  seems  a  pretty  ample  power  XSt 
the  hands  of  such  Magistrates.  However,  the  mat- 
ter does  by  no  means  totally  rest  on  their  discretion. 
Besides  the  discretionary  and  occasional  searcb|. 
the  Statute  has  prescribed  one,  that  is  general  and 
periodical.     It  is  to  be  made  annually,  by  the 
Warrant  of  the  Justices  at  their  Midsummer  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  by  the  high  and  petty  Constables,  or 
any  others,  whom  they  may  authorize,  and  by  all 
corporate  Magistrates,  in  all  houses  of  Papists^ 
and  every  other,  where  they  suspect  arms  for  the* 
use  of  such  persons  to  be  concealed,  with  the  same 
powers,  in  all  respects,  which  attend  the  occasional 
search.     The  whole  of  this  regulation,  concerning 
both  the  general  and  particular  search,  seems  to 
have  been  niade  by  a  Legisla^ture,  which  was  not  at 
all  extravagantly  jealous  of  personal  liberty.     Not 
trusting,  however,  to  the  activity  of  the  Magistrate 
acting  officially,  the  Law  has  invited  all  voluntary 
informers  by  considerable  rewards^  and  even  pressed 
involuntary  informers  into  this  service  by  the  dread  of 
heavy  penalties.    With  regard  to  the  latter  method, 
two  Justices  of  Peace,  or  the  Magistrate  of  any 
Corporation,  are  empowered  to  summon  before  them 
any  persons  whatsoever,  to  tender  them  an  oatii, 
by  which  they  oblige  them  to  discover  all  persons, 
who  have  any  arms  concealed  contrary  to  Law, 
Their  refusal,  or  declining  to  appear,  or  appearing  . 
their  refusal  to  inform,  subjects  them  to  the  severest 
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enalties.  If  Peers  or  Peeresses  are  summoned 
for  they  may  be  summoned  by  the  Bailiff  of.  a 
[Corporation  of  six  Cottages)  to  perform  this 
boDOurable  service,  and  refuse  to  inform,  the  first 
ofence  is  <£.300  penalty ;  the  second  is  Pre-- 
imnirej  that  is  to  say,  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
forfeiture  of  all  their  goods.  Persons  of  an  inferiour 
order  are,  for  the  first  offence,  fined  ,£.30;  for  the 
second,  they  too  are  subjected  to  Premunire.  So 
far  as  to  involuntary; — now  as  to  voluntary  in- 
Formers,  the  Law  entitles  them  to  half  the  penalty 
incorred  by  carrying  or  keeping  arms ;  for,  on  con- 
nctipn  of  this  offence,  the  penalty  upon  persons, 
3f  whatever  substance,  is  the  sum  of  ^£.50  and 
a  year's  imprisonment,  which  cannot  be  remitted 
even  by  the  Crown. 

The  only  exception  to  this  Law  is  a  license  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  to  carry  arms, 
which  by  its  nature  is  extremely  limited,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  there  are  six  persons  now  in  the 
kmgdom,  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tam  it 

iThere  remains,  after  this  system  concerning  pro- 
perty and  defence,  to  say  something  concerning  the 
exercise  of  religion,  which  is  carried  on  in  all  per- 
suasions, but  especially  in  the  Romish,  by  persons 
tppointed  for  that  purpose.  The  Law  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Anne  ordered  all  Popish  pai> 
song  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  orders 

of 
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of  Monks  and  Friars,  and  all  Priests,  not  then 
actually  in  parishes,  and  to  be  registered,  to  be 
banished  the  kingdom ;  and  if  they  should  return 
from  exile,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
Twenty  pounds  reward  is  given  for  apprehending 
them.     Penalty  on  harbouring  and  conceaUng. 

As  all  the  Priests  then  in  being  atid  registered 
are  long  since  dead,  and  as  these  Laws  are  made 
perpetual,  every  Popish  Priest  is  liable  to  the  Law. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  tolerably  com- 
plete view  of  the  Popa:y  Laws  relative  to  property 
by  descent  or  acquisiticHi,  to  education,  to  defence, 
and  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  which  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  form  some  judgment  of 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  system,  and  of  the  subsequent 
reflections,  that  are  to  be  made  upon  it 


CHAP.    IIL 
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The  system,  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  vA 
the  manner,  m  which  religious  influence  on  the  Pub^ 
lick  is  made  to  operate  upon  the  Laws  concemiDg 
property  m  Ireland,  is  in  its  nature  very  singular, 
and  differs,  I  aj^rehend,  essentially,  and  perhaps 
to  its  disadvantage,  from  aiiy  scheme  of  religious 
persecution  now  existing  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  or  which  has  prevailed  in  any  time,  or 
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inttion,  with  which  history  has  made  as  acquainted, 
I  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is 
unjust,  impolitick,  and  inefficacious ;  that  it  has  the 
most  unhappy  influence  on  the  prosperity,  the  mo- 
ials,  and  the  safety  of  that  country;  that  this 
influence  is  not  accidental,  but  has  flowed  as  the 
necessary  and  direct  consequence  of  the  Laws 
themselves,  first  on  account  of  the  object,  which 
they  affect,  and  next  by  the  quality  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  instruments  they  employ.  Upon  all 
these  points,  first  upon  the  general,  and  then  on  the 
particular,  this  question  will  be  considered  with  as 
much  order,  as  can  be  followed  in  a  matter  of  itself 
as  involved  and  intricate  as  it  is  important 

The  first  and  most  capital  consideration  with 
regard  to  this,  as  to  every  object,  is  the  extent  of 
it;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  this  system 
of  penalty  and  incapacity  has  for  its  object  no 
imall  sect,  or  obscure  party,  but  a  very  numerous 
body  of  men — a  bod}^  which  comprehends  at  least 
two  thirds  of  that  whole  nation ;  it  amounts  to 
2,800,000  souls,  SL  number  sufficient  for  the  mate- 
^als  constituent  of  a  great  people.  Now  it  is  well 
muthy  of  a  serious  and  dispassionate  examination, 
whether  such  a  system,  respecting  such  an  object, 
be  in  reality  agreeable  to  any  sound  principles  of 
legislation,  or  any  authorized  definition  of  Law ; 
hr  if  our  reasons  or  practices  difler  from  the  general 

informed 
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informed  sense  of  mankind,  it  is  very  moderati 
say  that  they  are  at  least  suspicious. 

This  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
ject  ought  to  attend  us  through  the  whole  inqui 
if  it  does  not  always  affect  the  reason,  it  is  alw 
decisive  on  the  importance  of  the  question.  It : 
only  makes  in  itself  a  more  leading  point,  I 
complicates  itself  with  every  other  part  of  the  m 
ter,  giving  every  errour,  minute  in  itself,  a  charac 
and  significance  from  its  application.  It  is  the 
fore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  perpetually  re 
to  it  in  the  course  of  this  Essay. 

In  the  making  of  a  new  Law  it  is  undoubte 
the  duty  of  the  Legislator  to  see  that  no,  injust 
be  done  eyen  to  an  individual ;  for  there  is  tl 
nothing  to  be  unsettled,  and  the  matter  is  under 
hands  to  mould  it  as  he  pleases ;  and  if  he  fi) 
it  untractable  in  the  working,  he  may  abandoii 
without  incurring  any  new  inconvenience.  But 
the  question  concerning  the  repeal  of  an  old  a 
the  work  is  of  more  difficulty ;  because  Laws,  i 
houses,  lean  on  one  another,  and  the  operatioj 
delicate,  and  should  be  necessary;  the  objection 
such  a  case,  ought  not  to  arise  from  the  natt 
infirmity  of  human  institutions,  but  from  su 
tial  faults,  which  contradict  the  nature  and  e 
Law  itself;  faults  not'  arising  from  the  im 
lion,  but  from  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of] 

real 
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leason.     As  no  Legislators  can  regard  the  viininia 
cf  Equity,  a  Law  may  in  3ome  instances  be  a  just 
sabject  of  censure,  without  being  at  all  an  object 
of  repeal.     But  if  its  transgressions  against  com- 
mon right  and  the  ends  of  just  government  should 
be  considerable  in  their  nature,  and  spreading  in 
their  effects,  as  this  objection  goes  to  the  root  and 
principle  of  the  Law,  it  renders  it  void  in  its  obli- 
gatory quality  on  the  mind,  and  therefore  determines 
it  as  the  proper  object  of  abrogation  and  repeal,  so 
fer  as  regards  its  civil  existence.     The  objection 
here  is,  as  we  observed,  by  no  means  on  account 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  Law ;  it  is  on  account 
of  its  erroneous  principle ;  for  if  this  be  funda- 
mentally wrong  the  more  perfect  the  Law  is  made, 
the  worse  it  becomes.     It  cannot  be  said  to  have 
the  properties  of  genuine  Law,  even  in  its  imper- 
fections   and  defects.     The    true  weakness  and 
opprobrium  pf  our  best  general  Constitutions  is, 
that  they  cannot  provide  beneficially  for  every  par- 
ticular case,  and  thus  fill,  adequately  to  their  inten- 
tions, the  circle  of  universal  justice.     But  where 
the  principle  is  faulty  the  erroneous  part  of  the 
Law  is  the  beneficial,  and  Justice  only  finds  refuge 
in  those  holes  and  comers,  which  had-  escaped  the 
sagacity  and  inquisition  of  the  Legislator.     The 
happiness  or  misery  of  multitudes  can  never  be  a 
thing  indifferent    A  Law  against  the  majority  of 

the 
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the  people  is  in  substance  a  Law  against  the  pe 
pie  itself:  its  extent  detennines  its  invalidity; 
even  changes  its  character  as  it  enlarges  its  opei 
tion:  it  is  not  particular  injustice,  but  genei 
oppression ;  and  can  no  longer  be  ccnisidered  as 
private  hardship,  which  might  be  borne,  but  spreai 
and  grows  up  into  the  unfortunate  importance  of 
national  calamity. 

Now,  as  a  Law  directed  against  the  mass  of  tl 
Nation  has  not-  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  instit 
tion,  so  neither  has  it  the  authority :  for  in  ; 
forms  of  Government  the  people  is  the  true  Legi 
iator ;  and  whether  the  immediate  and  instrument 
cause  of  the  Law  be  a  single  person^  or  many,  t 
remote  and  efficient  cause  is  the  consent  of  t 
people,  either  actual  or  implied ;  and  such  conse 
is  absolutely  essential  to  its  validity.  To  the  so 
estabUihment  of  every  Law  two  things,  are  esse 
tially  requisite  :  first,  a  proper  and  sufficient  hum 
power  to  declare  and  modify  the  matter  of  t 
Law;  and  next,  such  a  fit  and  equitable  G)nst3l 
tion  as  they  have  a  ri^t  to  declare  and  ren( 
binding.  With  regard  to  the  first  requisite,  1 
human  authority,  it  is  their  judgment  they  ^ve  i 
not  their  right.  The  people,  indeed,  are  presun 
to  consent  to  whatever  the  Legislature  ordains 
their  benefit;  and  they  are  to  acquiesce  in 
though  they  do  not  clearly  see  into  the  proprieQ 
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the  means,  by  which  they  are  conducted  to  that  de- 
sirable end.  This  they  owe  as  an  act  of  homage 
and  just  deference  to  a  reason,  which  the  necessity  of 
Government  has  made  superiour  to  their  own.  But 
though  the  means,  and  indeed  the  nature  of  a 
publick  advantage,  may  not  always  be  evident  to 
the  understanding  of  the  subject,  no  one  is  so  gross 
and  stupid  as  not  to  distinguish  between  a  benefit 
and  an  injury.  No  one  can  imagine  then,  an  ex- 
clusion of  a  great  body  of  men,  not  from  favours, 
privileges  and  trusts,  but  from  the  common  advan- 
tages of  society,  can  ever  be  a  thing  intended  for 
their  good,  or  can  ever  be  ratified  by  any  implied 
consent  of  theirs.  If,  therefore,  at  least  an  implied 
human  consent  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
Law,  such  a  Constitution  cannot  in  propriety  be  a 
Law  at  all. 

But  if  we  could  suppose  that  such  a  ratification 

was  made   not  virtually,    but  actually,    by   the 

people,  not  representatively,  but  even  collectively, 

still  it  would  be  null  and  void.    They  have  no  right 

to  make  a  Law  prejudicial  to  the  whole  community, 

even  though  the  delinquents    in  making  such  an 

Act  should  be  themselves  the  chief  sufferers  by  it ; 

because  it  would  be  made  against  the  principle  of 

h  superiour  Law,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 

%ny  community,  or  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  to 

liter — I  mean  the  will  of  Him,  who  gave  us  our 

nature^ 
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nature,  and  in  giving  impressed  an  invariable  I 
upon  it  It  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any  err 
more  truly  subversive  of  all  the  order  and  beai 
of  all  the  peace  and  happiness,  of  human  soci( 
than  the  position,  that  any  body  of  men  hav( 
right  to  make  what  Laws  they  please;  or  ti 
Laws  can  derive  any  authority  from  their  inf 
tution  merely  and  independent  of  the  quality  of  1 
subject  matter.  No  arguments  of  policy,  rea^ 
of  State,  or  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  ( 
be  pleaded  in  favour  of  such  a  practice.  Tl 
may  indeed  impeach  the  frame  of  that  Constitutk 
but  can  never  touch  this  immovable  princif 
This  seems  to  be  indeed  the  doctrine,  which  HoU 
broached  in  the  last  century,  and  which  i 
then  so  frequently  and  so  ably  refuted.  Cic 
exclaims  with  the  utmost  indignation  and  conten 
against  such  a  notion  * ;  he  considers  it  not  a 
as  unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  an  illitei 
peasant ;  that  of  all  things  this  was  the  most  ti 
absurd,  to  fancy  that  the  rule  of  justice  was  to 
taken  from  the  Constitutions  of  Commonweal 

*  Cicero  de  Legibus>  lib.  prim.  15  &  16.  O  rem  dignaii 
<[u&  non  modo  docti,  verum  etiam  agresUs  erubescaht ! 
\ero  illud  stultissimum  existimare  omnia  justa  esse,  qise  \ 
fiunt  in  populorum  institutis  aut  legibus,  &c.  Quod  si  popuk 
jussis^  si  principum  decretis,  si  sententiis  judicum  jura  OQ 
tuerentur,  jus  esset  latrocinari,  jus  adulterare,  jus  testari 
falsa  supponere,  si  hsBC  sufiragiis  aat  scitis  multitudinii 
barentur. 
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or  that  Laws  derived  their  authority  from  t3i6 
Statutes  of  the  People,  the  edicts  of  Princes,  or  the 
decrees  of  Judges.  If  it  be  admitted  that  it  is 
not  the  black  letter  and  the  King's  Arms,  that 
makes  the  Law,  we  ar^to  look  for  it  elsewhere. 

In  reality  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  foun- 
dations of  Law ;  and  they  are  both  of  them  con- 
ditions, without  which  nothing  can  give  it  any  force ; 
I  mean  equity  and  utility.     With  respect  to  the 
former,  it  grows  out  of  the  great  rule  of  equality, 
which  is  grounded  upon  our  common  nature,  and 
which  Philo,  with  propriety  and  beauty,  calls  the 
Mother  of  Justice.     All  human  Laws  are,  properly 
speaking,   only  declaratory;  they  may   alter  the 
mode  and  application,  but  have  no  power  over  the 
substance   of  original  justice.     The   other   foun- 
dation of  Law,  which  is  utility,  must  be  understood, 
not  of  partial  or  limited,  but  of  general  and  publick 
utility,  connected  in  the  same  manner  ^yith,  and 
derived  directly  from,  our  rational  nature  ;for  any 
other  utility  may  be  the  utility  of  a  robber,  but 
cannot  be  that  of  a   citizen ;   the  interest  of  the 
domestick  enemy,  and  not  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth.     This  present  equality  can  never 
be  the  foundation   of  Statutes,   which  create   an 
artificial   difference   between   men,    as   the   Laws 
before  us  do,  in  order  to  induce  a  consequential 
ii\iequality  in  the  distribution  of  justice.     Law  is  a 
mode  of  human  action  respectbg  society,  and  must 
VOL.  IX,  ji  A  be 
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be  governed  by  the  same  rules  of.  equity,  which 
govern  every  private  action ;  and  so  TuUy  considen 
it  in. his  Offices  as  the  only  utility  agreeable  to  that 
nature ;  unum  debet  esse  mmibus  proposiium,  ut 
cadem  sit  utilitas  tonus  ciijusq;  et  universorum; 
g,uam  si  ad  se  quisq;  rapiatj  dissolvetur  omnis  hu- 
viana  consortio. 

If  any  proposition  can  be  clear  in  itself,  it  is  . 
tljis ;  that  a  Law,  which  shuts  out  from  all  secure 
and   valuable   property  the   bulk   of   the  people, 
cannot  be  made  for  the  utility   of  the  party  80 
excluded.     This  therefore  is  not  the  utility,  which 
Tully  mentions.     But  if  it  were  true  (as  it  is  not), 
that  the  real  interest  of  any  part  of  the  community 
could  be  separated  from  the  happiness  of  the  rest; 
still  it  would  afford  no  just  foundation  for  a  Statute 
providing  exclusively  for  that  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  :  because  it  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  essence  of  Law,  which  requires  that  it  be 
made  as  much  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.     If  this  principle  be  denied  or  evaded,  what 
ground  have  we  left  to  reason  on?  We  must  at 
once  ijfiake  a  total  change  in  all  our  ideas,  and 
look  for  a  new  definition  of  Law.     Wbere  to  find 
it,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss.     If  we  resort  to  the 
fountains  of  jurisprudence,  they  will  not  supply  us 
with  any,  that  is  for  our  purpose.     Jus  (says  Paulus) 
pluribus   modis  dicitur ;  uno  viodo^  cum   idy  quod 
umper  <£qi(um  et  bonum  est.  Jus  dicitur,  ut  est  Jut 

fmturak ; 
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mturde;  this  sense  of  the  word  will  not  be  thought, 
imagine,  very  applicable  to  our  Penal  Laws. 
iltero  modOy  quod  omnibus  cut  pluribtis  in  nnq&u&q; 
voitate  utile  est,  iit,  est  Jus  civile.  Perhaps  thiis 
liter  will  be  as  insufficient,  and  would  rather  seem 
censure  and  condemnation  of  the  Popery  Acts, 
lan  a  definition,  that  includes  them ;  and  there  is 
o  other  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Digest ;  neither 
re  there  any  modern  writers,  whose  ideas  of  Law 
re  at  all  narrower. 

It  would  be  far  more  easy  to  heap  up  authorities 
©  this  article,  than  to  excuse  the  prolixity  and 
ediousness  of  producing  any  at  all  in  proof  of  a 
X)int,  which,  though  too  often  practically  denied, 
B  in  its  theory  almost  self-evident.  For  Suarez, 
iandling  this  very  question,  utrum  de  ratio7ie  et 
ntbstantid  Legis  esse  ut  propter  commune  bonum 
firatur,  does  not  hesitate  a  moment,  finding  no 
ground  in  reason  or  authority,  to  render  the  affir- 
mative, in  the  least  degree,  disputable :  Inqucestionc 
trgopropcsitd  (says  he)  nulla  est  inter  authores  con* 
tnwersia ;  sed  omnium  commune  est  ajioma  de  sub- 
^antid  et  ratione  Legis  esscj  ut  pro  communi  bono 
feratur;  it  a  ut  propter  illud  prcedpuh  tradatur; 
itftving  observed,  in  another  place,  contra  omnem 
ftctitudinem  est  bonum  commune  ad  privatum  or- 
&uire^seu  totum  ad  partem  propter  ipsum  referre^ 
Partiality  and  Law  are  contradictory  terms.  Neither 
^  merits,  nor  the  iU  deserts,  neither  the  wealth 

A  A  2  add, 
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and  importance,  nor  the  indigence  and  obscurity 
t)f  the  one  part  or  of  the  other,  can  make  any 
alteriition  in  this  fundamental  truth.  On  any  other 
scheme  I  defy  any  man  Uving  to  settle  a  correct 
standard,  which  may  discriminate  between  equitaWe 
rule  and  the  most  direct  tyranny.  For  if  we  caa 
once  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  depart  from  the 
strictness  and  integiity  of  this  principle,  in  favour 
even  of  a  considerable  party,  the  argument  will 
hold  for  one  that  is  less  so  ;  and  thus  we  shall  go 
on,  narrowing  the  bottom  of  publick  right,  until 
step  by  step  we  arrive,  though  after  no  very  long 
or  very  forced  deduction,  at  what  one  of  our  Poets 
calls  the  enormous  faith ;  the  faitli  of  the  many, 
created  for  the  advantage  of  a  single  person.  I 
cannot  see  a  glimmering  of  distinction  to  evade  it; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  allege  any  reason  for  the  pro- 
scription of  so  large  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  which 
would  not  hold  equally  to  support,  under  paralld 
circumstances,  the  proscription  of  the  whole. 

I  am  sensible  that  these  .  principles,  in  their 
absti'iict  light,  will  not  be  very  strenuously  opposed. 
Keason  is  never  inconvenient  but  when  it  comes  to 
be  applied.  Mere  general  truths  interfere  very 
little  with  the  passions.  They  can,  until  they  are 
roused  by  a  troublesome  application,  rest  in  great 
tranquillity  side  by  side  with  tempers  and  pro^ 
ceedings  the  most  directly  opposite  to  them.  Men 
want  to  be  reminded,  who  do  not  M'ant  to  be 

taught: 
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taqght :  because  those  original  ideas  of  rectitude, 
to  which  the  mind  is  conlpelled  to  assent  when 
tiiey  are  proposed,   are  not  always  as  presejit  to 
It,  as  they  ought  to  be.     When  people  are  gone,  if 
not  into  a  denial,  at  least  into  a  sort  of  oblivion  of 
tiiose  ideas ;  when  they  know  them  only  as  barren 
speculations,  and  not  as  practical  motives  for  con- 
duct, it  will  be  proper  to  press,  as  well  as  to  offer 
them  to  the  understanding ;  and  when  one  is  at- 
tacked by  prejudices,  which  aim  to  intrudie  them- 
selves into  the  place  of  Law,  what  is  left  for  us 
but  to  vouch  and  call  to  warranty  those  principles 
of  original  justice  from  whence  alone  our  title  to 
every  thing  valuable  in  society  is  derived  ?    Can  it 
be  thought  to  arise  from  a  superfluous  vain  parade 
<rf  displaying  general  and  uncontro verted  maxims, 
that  we  should  revert  at  this  time  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Law,  when  we  have  directly  under  our 
consideration  a  whole  body  of  Statutes,  which,  I 
8ay,  are  so  many  contradictions,  which  their  ad- 
ivocates  allow  to  be  so  many  exceptions  from  those 
very  principles  ?  Take  them  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  every  exception  from  the  original  and  fixed 
rule  of  equality  and  justice  ought  surely  to  be  very 
well  authorized  in  the  reason  of  tbeir  deviation^ 
and  very  rare  in  their  use.    For,  if  they  should  grow 
to  be  frequent,  in  what  would  they  differ  from  an 
abrogation  of  the  rule  itself?  By  becoming  thus 
frequent,  they  might  even  go  further;  and  esta- 

*  A  A  3  Wishing 
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blishing  themselves  intx)  a  principle,  convert  the 
rule  into  the  exception.  It  cannot  be  dissembled 
that  this  is  not  at  all  remote  from  the  case  before 
us,  where  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  excluded 
from  all  valuable  property  ;  where  the  greatest  and 
most  ordinary  benefits  of  society  are  conferred  as 
privileges,  and  not  enjoyed  on  the  footing  of  com- 
mon rights. 

The  clandestine  manner,  in  which  those  in  power 
carry  on  such  designs,  is  a  sufficient  argument  of 
the  sense  they  inwardly  entertain  of  the  true  nature 
of  their  proceedings.  Seldom  is  the  title  or  pre- 
amble of  the  Law  of  the  same  import  with  the 
body  and  enacting  part ;  but  they  generally  place 
some  other  colour  uppermost,  which  differs  from 
that,  which  is  afterwards  to  appear,  or  at  least  one, 
that  is  several  shades  fainter.  Thus  the  Penal 
Laws  in  question  are  not  called  Laws  to  oblige 
men,  baptized  and  educated  in  Popery,  to  renounce 
their  religion  or  their  property;  but  are  called 
Laws  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery ;  as  if  their 
purpose  was  only  to  prevent  conversions  to  that 
sect,  and  not  to  persecute  a  million  of  people 
already  engaged  in  it.  But  of  all  the  instances  of 
this  sort  of  legislative  artifice,  and  of  the  principles, 
that  produced  it,  I  never  met  with  any,  which 
made  a  stronger .  impression  on  me,  than  tliat  of 
Louis  XlVth,  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
NiEmtz.    That  monarch  had,  when  be  made  that 

revocation, 
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Invocation,  as  fe\V  measures  to  keep  with  pijiblick 
opinion  as  any  man.  In  the  exercise  of  the  most 
unresisted  authority  at  home,  in  a  career  of  un- 
iflterrupted  victory  abroad,  and  in  ^  course  of 
flattery  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  his  greatness 
in  both  these  particulars,  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  as  little  need  as  disposition  to  render  any 
sort  of  account  to  the  world  of  his  procedure  to- 
wiards  his  Subjects.  But  the  persecution  of  so  vast 
a  body  of  men  as  the  Hugonots  was  too  strong 
a  measure  even  for  the  law  of  pride  and  power. 
It  was  too  glaring  a  contradiction  even  to  those 
principles,  upon  which  persecution  itself  is  supported. 
Shocked  at  the  naked  attempt,  he  had  recourse, 
for  a  palliation  of  his  conduct,  to  an  unkingly 
denial  of  the  fact,  which  made  against  him.  In  the 
preamble,  therefore,  to  his  Act  of  Revocation,  he 
sets  forth,  that  the  Edict  of  Nantz  was  no  longer 
hecessary,  as  the  object  of  it  (the  Protestants  of 
his  kingdom)  were  then  reduced  to  a  very*  small 
number.  The  refugees  in  Holland  cried  out  against 
tiiis  misrepresentation.  They  asserted,  I  believe 
with  truth,  that  this  revocation  had  driven  200,000 
of  them  out  of  their  country ;  and  that  they  could 
readily  demonstrate,  there  still  remained  606,000 
Protestants  in  France.  If  this  were  the  fact  (as  it 
was  undoubtedly)  no  argument  of  policy  could 
have  been  strong  enough  to  excuse  a  measure,  by 
Which  800,000  men  were  despoiled,  at  one  stroke 
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of  SO  many  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Louis 
XlVth  confessed,  by  this  sort  of  apology,  that  if 
the  number  had  been  large,  the  revocation  had 
been  unjust.  But,  after  all,  is  it  not  most  evident, 
that  this  act  of  injustice,  which  let  loose  on  that 
Monarch  such  a  torrent  of  invective  and  reproach, 
and  which  threw  so  dark  a  cloud  over  all  the 
splendour  of  a  most  illustrious  reign,  falls  far  short 
of  the  case  in  Ireland  ?  The  privileges,  which  tlie 
Protestants  pf  that  kingdom  epjoyed  antecedent  to 
this  revocation,  were  far  greater  than  the  Roman 
Catholicks  of  Ireland  ever  aspired  to  under  a  con- 
trary establishment.  The  number  of  their  sufferers, 
if  considered  absolutely,  is  not  half  of  ours;  if 
considered  relatively  to  the  body  of  each  com- 
munity, it  is  not  perhaps  a  twentieth  part.  And 
then  the  penalties  and  incapacities,  which  grew  from 
that  revocation,  are  not  so  grievous  in  their  nature, 
nor  so  certain  in  their  execution,  nor  so  ruinous  by 
a  great  deal  to  the  civil  prosperity  of  the  State,  as 
those,  which  we  have  estabhshed  for  a  perpetual  Law 
in  our  unhappy  country.  It  cannot  be  thought  to  arise 
from  affectation  that  I  call  ii  so.  What  othername 
can  be  given  to  a  country,  which  contains  so  many 
hundred  thousands  of  huiofian  creatures  reduced  to 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  servitude? 

In  putting  this  parallel,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 

we  can  stand  for  this  short  time  very  clear  of  our 

'  party  distinctions.    Jf  it  we^e  enough,  by  the  use 
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of  an  odious  and  unpopular  .word,  to  determine  the 
question,  it  would  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  rational 
disquisition ;  since  tliat  very  prejudice,  which  gives 
these  odious  names,  and  which  is  the  party  charged 
for  doing  so,  and  for  the  consequences  of  it,  would 
then  become  the  Judge  also.     But  I  flatter  myself 
that  not  a  few  will  be  found,  who  do  not  think  . 
that  the  names  of  Protestant  and  Papist  can  make 
any  change  in  the  nature  of  e9sential  justice.     Such 
men  will  not  allow  tliat  to  be  proper  treatment 
to  the  one  of  these  denominations,  which  would 
be  cruelty  to  the  other;  and  which  converts  its 
very  crime  into  the  instrument  of  its  defence  :  they 
will  hardly  persuade  themselves,   that  what  was 
bad  policy  in  France  can  be  good  in  Ireland ;  or 
that  what  was  intolerable  injustice  in  an  arbitrary 
Monarch  becomes,  only  by  being  more  extended 
and  more  violent,   an   equitable  procedure  in  a 
Country  professing  to  be  governed  by  Law.     It  is 
however  impossible  not  to  observe,  with  some  con- 
cern, that  there  are  many  also  of  a  different  dis- 
position ;  a  number  of  persons,  whose  minds  are 
so  formed  that  they  find  the  communion  o^  Religion 
to  be  a  close   and   an   endearing  tie,  and  their 
Country  to  be  no  bond  at  all ;  to  whom  common 
altars  are  a  better  relation  than  common  habitations^ 
and   a  commoa  civil  interest ;  whose  hearts  are 
touched  with  the  distresses  of  foreigners,  and  are 
abundantly  awake .  to  all  the  tenderness  of  human 

feeling 
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feeling  on  such  an  occasion,  even  at  the  moment 
that  they  are  inflicting  the  very  same  distresses, 
or  worse,  on  their  fellow  citizens,  without  the  least 
sting  of  compassion  or  remorse.  To  commiserate 
the  distresses  of  all  men  suffering  innocently,  per- 
haps meritoriously,  is  generous,  and  very  agreeable 
to  the  l)ettcr  part  of  our  nature — a  disposition,  that 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  cherished.  But  to  transfer 
humanity  from  its  natural  basis,  our  legitimate  and 
homebred  connections  ;  to  lose  all  feeling  for  those, 
who  have  grown  up  by  our  sides,  in  our  eyes, 
the  benefit  of  whose  cares  and  labours  we  have 
partaken  from  our  birth,  and  meretriciously  to 
hunt  abroad  after  foreign  affections,  is  such  a  dis- 
arrangement of  the  whole  system  of  our  duties, 
tliat  I  do  not  know  whether  benevolence  so  dis- 
placed is  not  almost  the  same  thing  as  destroyed, 
or  what  effect  bigotry  could  have  produced,  that 
IS  more  fatal  to  society.  This  no  one  could  help 
observing,  who  has  seen  our  doors  kindly  and 
bountifully  thrown  open  to  foreign  sufferers  for 
conscience,  whilst  through  the  same  ports  were 
issuing  fugitives  of  our  own,  driven  from  their 
Country  for  a  cause,  which  to  an  indifferent  person 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  similar,  whilst  we  stood 
by,  without  any  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  this  ex- 
traordinary scene,  accusing,  and  practising  injustice. 
For  my  part,  there  is  no  circumstance,  in  all  the 
contradictions  of  our  most  mysterious  nature,  that 

appears 
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appears  to  be  more  humiliating  than  the  use  we 
sxe  disposed  to  make  of  those  sad  examples,  wliich 
seem  purposely  marked  for  our  correction  and  im- 
provement. Every  instance  of  fury  and  bigotry 
in  other  men,  one  should  think,  would  naturally  fill 
us  with  an  horrour  of  that  disposition.  The  effect, 
however,  is  directly  contrary.  We  are  inspired, 
it  is  true,  with  a  very  sufficient  hatred  for  the 
party,  but  mth  no  detestation  at  all  of  the  pro* 
ceeding.  Nay,  we  are  apt  to  urge  our  dislike  of 
such  measures,  as  a  reason  for  imitating  them; 
and,  by  an  almost  incredible  absurdity,  because 
some  Powers  have  destroyed  their  Country  by  their 
persecuting  spirit,  to  argue,  that  we  ought  to  re- 
taliate on  them  by  destroying  our  own.  Such  arc 
the  effects,  and  such  I  fear  has  been  the  intention 
of  those  numberless  books,  which  are  daily  printed 
and  industriously  spread,  of  the*  persecutions  in 
other  Countries  and  other  religious  persuasions. 
These  observations,  which  are  a  digression,  but 
hardly,  I  think,  can  be  considered  as  a  departure 
from  the  subject,  have  detained  us  some  time;  we 
will  now  come  more  directly  to  our  purpose. 

It  has  been  shown,  I  hope  with  sufficient  evidence, 
that  a  Constitution  against  the  interest  of  the  many 
is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  grievance  than  of  a  Law : 
that  of  all  grievances  it  is  the  most  weighty  and  im- 
portant; that  it  is  made  without  due  authority, 
against  all  the  acknowledged  principles  of  jurispru* 

dencc, 
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dence,  against  the  opinions  of  all  the  great  lights 
in  that  science ;  and  that  such  is  the  tacit  sense  even 
of  those,   who  act  in  the  most  contrary  manner. 
These  points  are  indeed  so  evident,  that  I  appre- 
hend the  abettors  of  the  penal  system  will  ground 
their  defence  on  an  admission,  and  not  on  a  denial 
of  them.     They  will  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
tlie  Protestant  Religion  is  a  thing  beneficial  for  the 
whole  community,  as  well  in  its  civil  interests,  as 
in  those  of  a  superiour  order.  From  thence  they  will 
argue,  that  the  end  being  essentially  beneficial,  tlie 
means  become  instrumentally  so;  that  these  penalties 
^nd  incapacities  are  not  final  causes  of  the  Law,  but 
only  a  discipline  to  bring  over  a  deluded  people  to 
their  real  interest ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may 
be  harsh  in  their  operation,  they  will  be  pleasant  in 
tlieir  effects ;  and  be  they  what  they  will,  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  very  extraordinary  hardship, 
us  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  sufferer  to  free  himself 
w^hen  he  pleases ;  and  that  only  by  converting  to  a 
better  Religion,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  embracej 
even  though  it  were  attended  with  all  those  penalties, 
from  whence  in  reality  it  delivers  him :  if  he  suffers, 
it  is  his  own  fault ;  volenti  nonjit  vijuria. 

I  shall  be  very  short,  without  being,  I  think,  the 
less  satisfactory  in  my  answer  to  these  topicks,  be- 
cause they  never  can  be  urged  from  a  conviction  of 
their  validity ;  and  are  indeed  only  the  usual  and 
impotent  struggles  of  those,  who  are  unwilling  to 

abaodoa 
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iabandon  a  practice,  which  they  are  unable  to  de- 
fend.    First  then  I  observe,,  that  if  the  principle  of 
their  final  and  beneficial  intention  be  admitted  as  a 
just  ground  for  such  proceedings,  there  never  was> 
in  the  blameable  sense  of  the  word,  nor  ever  can 
be,  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  persecution  in  the 
nvorld.    Such  an  intention  is  pretended  by  all  men; 
who  all  not  only  insist  that  their  Religion  has  the 
sanction  of  Heaven,   but  is  likewise,   and  for  that 
reason,   the  best  and  most  convenient  to  human 
society.    AH  religious  persecution,  Mr.  Bayle  well 
observes,    is  grounded    upon   a  miserable  petitia 
principii     You  are  wrong ,  I  am  right ;  you  must 
come  over  to  me,  or  you  must  suffer.    Let  me  add^ 
that  the  great  inlet,  by  which  a  colour  for  oppression 
has  entered  into  the  world,  is  by  one  man^s  pretend- 
ing to  determine  concerning  the  happiness  of  another,  * 
and  by  claiming  a  right  to  use  what  means  he  thinks 
proper  in  order  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  it     It  is 
the  ordinary  and  trite  sophism  of  oppression.     But 
there  is  not  yet  such  a  convenient  ductility  in  the 
human  understanding,   as  to  make  us  capable  of 
being  persuaded,  that  men  can  possibly  mean  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  whole  society,  by  rendering 
miserable  for  a  century  together  the  greater  part  of 
it ;  or  that  any  one  has  such  a  reversionary  benevo- 
lence a»  seriously  to  intend  the  remote  good  of  a 
late  posterity,  who  can  give  up  the  present  enjoy- 
ment which  every  honest*  man  must  have  in  the 

happiness 
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hapfMiiess  of  his  contemporaries.     Every  body  is 
satisfied  that  a  conservation  and  secure  enjoyment 
of  our  natural  rights  is  the  great  and  ultimate  pw- 
pose  of  civil  society ;  and  tliat  therefore  all  forms 
whatsoever  of  Government  are  only  good  as  they 
are  subservient  to  tliat  purpose,  to  wliich  they  are 
entirely  subordinate.  Now  to  aim  at  the  establish- 
ment of  any  form  of  Government,  by  sacrificing 
what  is  the  substance  of  it ;  to  take  away,  or  at  least 
to  suspend  the  rights  of  Nature,  in  order  to  an  ap- 
proved system  for  the  protection  of  them ;  and  for 
tlie  sake  of  tliat,  about  which  men  must  dispute  for 
ever,  to  postpone  tliose  things,  about  which  they 
have  no  controversy  at  all,  and  tliis  not  in  minute 
and  subordinate,  but  large  and  principal  objects,  is 
a  procedure  as  preposterous  and  absurd  in  argument 
as  it  is  oppressive  and  cmel  in  its  effect.     For  the 
Protestant  Religion,  nor  (I  speak  it  with  reverence, 
I  am  sure)  the  truth  of  our  common  Christianity,  is 
not  so  clear  as  tliis  proposition;  that  all  men,  at 
least  !!ie  majority  of  men  in  the  society,  ought  to 
enjoy  the  common  advantages  of  it.  You  fall  there- 
fore into  a  double  erroiir ;  first,  you  incur  a  certain 
mischief  for  an  advantage,  which  is  comparatively 
problematical,  even  though  you  were  sure  of  obtain- 
ing it ;  secondly,  whatever  the  proposed  a;d vantage 
may  be,  were  it  of  a  certain  rtature,  the  attainment 
of  it  is  by  no  means  certain;  and  such  deep  gaming, 
for  stakes  so  valuable,  ought  not  to  be  admitted : 

tb« 
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the  risk  is  of  too  much  coasequence  to  society.    If 
uo  other  Country  furnished  examples  of  this  risk, 
yet  our  Laws  and  our  Country  is  enough  fully  to 
demonstrate  the  fact ;  Ireland,   after  almost  a  cen- 
tury of  persecution,  is  at  this  hour  full  of  penalties 
and  full  of  Papists.     This  is  a  point,  which  would 
lead  us  a  great  way;  but  it  is  only  just  touched 
here,  having  much  to  say^upon  it  in  its  proper  place 
So  that  you  have  incurred  a  certain  and  an  imme- 
diate inconvenience,  for  a  remote  and  for  a  doubly 
uncertain  benefit.    Thus  far  as  to  tlie  argument; 
whicb  would  sanctify  the  injustice  of  these  Laws  by 
the  benefits,  which  are  proposed  to  arise  from  them, 
and  as  to  that  liberty,  which,  by  a  new  political 
chemistry,  was  to  be  extracted  out  of  a  system  of 
oppression. 

Now  as  to  the  other  point,  that  the  objects  of 

these  Laws  suffer  voluntarily ;  this  seems  to  me  to 

be  an  insult  rather  than  an  argument    For  besides 

that  it  totally  annihilates  every  characteristick,  and 

therefore  every  faulty  idea  of  persecution,  just  as 

the  former  does;  it  supposes,   what  is  false  in  fact^ 

that  it  *  is  in  a  man's  moral  power  to  change  his 

religion  whenever  his  convenience  requii^es  it.  If  he  . 

be  J6eforehand  satisfied  that  your  opinion  is  better 

tlian  his,  he  will  vohmtarily  come  over  to  you,  and 

>yithout  compulsion ;  and  then  your  Law  would  be 

unnecessary;  butif  he  is  not  so  convinced,  he  must 

know  that  it  is  his  duty  in  this  point  to  sacrifice  his 

interest 
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interest  here  to  his  opinion  of  his  eternal  bappi- 
jiess,  else  he  could  have  in  reality  no  religion  at 
all.  In  the  former  case,  therefore,  as  your  Law 
\70uld  be  unnecessary;  in  the  latter,  it  would  be 
persecuting;  that  is,  it  would  put  your  penalty  and 
his  ideas  of  duty  in  the  opposite  scales ;  which  is, 
or  I  know  not  what  is,  the  precise  idea  of  persecu- 
tion. If  then  you  inquire  a  renunciation  of  his 
conscience,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  admission  to  the 
rights  of  -society,  you'  annex,  morally  speakifng,  an 
impossible  condition  to  it.  In  tliis  case,  in  the 
language  of  reason  and  jurisprudence,  the  condition 
would  be  void,  and  the  gift  absolute ;  as  the  practice 
runs,  it  is  to  establish  the  condition,  and  to  withhold 
the  benefit.  The  suffering  is  then  not  voliHitary. 
And  I  never  heard  any  other  argument,  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  Laws  and  the  good  of  human  society, 
urged  in  favour  of  those  proscriptive  Statutes,  except 
those,  which  have  just  been  mentiotied. 


CHAP.    m. 
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The  second  head,  upon  which  I  propose  tocon- 
•ider  those  Statutes,  with  regard  to  their  object; 
And  which  is  the  next  in  importance  to  the  mag« 

nitude, 
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nitude,  and  of  almost  equal  concern  in  the  inquiry 
mto  the  justice  of  these  Laws,  is  its  possession.  '  It 
is  proper  to  recollect,  that  thb  Religion,  which  is  so 
persecuted  in  its  Members,  is  the  old  Religion  of 
the  Country,  and  the  once  Established  Religion  of 
the  State ;  the  very  same,  which  had  for  centuries 
received  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  the  Laws, 
and  from  which  it  would  at  one  time  have  been 
highly  penal  to  have  dissented.  In  proportion  asman- 
kbd  has  become  enlightened,  the  idea  of  religious  per- 
secution, under  any  circumstances,  has  been  almost 
uoiversally  exploded  by  all  good  and  thinking  men. 
The  only  faint  shadow  of  difficulty,  which  remains, 
is  concerning  the  introduction  of  new  opinions. 
Experience  has  showfi,  that,  if  it  has  been  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  it  has  not  been  always  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  of  society.  Though  a  new 
religious  sect  should  even  be  totally  free  in  itself 
from  any  tumultuous  and  disorderly  zeal,  which 
however  is  rarely  the  case,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
Create  a  resistance  from  the  Establishment  in 
possession,  productive  of  great  disorders ;  and  thus 
becomes,  innocently  indeed,  but  yet  very  certainly, 
he  cause  of  the  bitterest  dissensions  in  the  Com- 
nonwealth.  To  &  mind  not  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  tolerating  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  a  preven- 
ive  persecution,  on  such  principles,  might  come  re- 
:ommended  by  strong,  and,  apparently,  no  immoral 
notives  of  policy,  whilst  yet  the  contagion  was 
VOL.  IX.  J)  B  recent 
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recent,  and  had  laid  hold  but  on  a  few  peTBoni^ 
The  truth  is,  these  politicks  are  rotten  and  hoUM 
at  bottom,  as  all,  that  are  founded  upon  any,  bow- 
ever  minute  a  degree  of  positive  injustioe,  must 
ever  be.  But  they  are, specious,  and  sufficteittly  ao 
to  delude  a  man  of  sense  and  of  integrity.  £ot 
it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  attempt  to  eradicate 
by  violence  a  widerspreading  and  establiabed  re« 
ligious  opinicm.  If  the  peqple  are  in  an  anxmr,  to 
ii^orm  them  is  not  only  fair,  but  charitable ;  to 
dxive  them,  is  a  strain  of  the  most  manifest  injustice. 
If  not  the  right,  the  presumption  at  least  is  ever  qd 
the  si^e  of  possession.  Are  they  mistaken  ?  if  it 
does  not  fully  justify  them,  it  is  a  ffeat  alleviation 
of  guilt,  which  may  be  mingled  with  their  mB&x- 
tune,  that  the  errour  is  none  of  their  forging^  ttuit 
they  received  it  on  as  good  a  footii^  as  they  can 
receive  your  Laws  and  your  legislative  authority, 
because  it  was  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors.  The  opinion  may  be  errpneous,  but  the 
principle  is  undoubtedly  right ;  and  you  punish  them 
for  acting  upon  a  principle,  which,  of  all  iAh&ts,  is 
perhaps  the  most  necessary  for  .preserving  society, 
an  implicit  admiration  and  adbeience  to  the 
Establishments  of  their  forefsLthesB. 

If  indeed  the  legislative  authority  wb»  on  cdi  bands 
admitted  to  be  the  ground  of  religk)us  persuasioo,  I 
should  readily  allow  that  dissent  would  be  rdbeUion. 
In  this  case  it  would  make  no  difference  whether 

the 
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the  opinion  was  sucked  in  with  the  milk,  or  imbibed 
yerterday :  because  the  same  legislative  authority, 
v^ich  had  settled,  could  destroy  it,  with  all  the 
power  of  a  Creator  over  his  creature.  But  this 
doctrine  is  universally  disowned,  smd  for  a  very 
fdain  reason.  Religion^  to  have  any  force  on  men's 
Understandings,  indeed  to  exist  at  all,  must  be  sup^ 
posed  paramount  to  Laws,  and  independent  for  itd 
sabstance  upon  any  human  institution.  *  Else  it 
would  be  the  absurdest  thing  in  the  worid;  ba 
acknowledged  cheat  Religion,  therrfoi'e,  is  not 
believed  because  the  Laws  have  established  it ;  but 
it  is  established  because  Ae  leading  part  of  the 
temimunity  have  previously  believed  it  to  be  true. 
As  no  water  can  rise  higher  &an  its  spring,  no 
Ustablishment  can  have  more  authority  than  it  de- 
rives from  Hs  prmciple;  and  the  power  of  the 
Cpoverhment  can  with  no  appearance  of  reason  go 
further  coercively,  than  to  bind  and  hold  down 
those,  who  have  once  consented  to  their  opinions. 
Hie  constot  is  the  origin  of  the  whole.  If  they 
attempt  to  proceed  further^  they  disown  the  fotm- 
dation,  upon  which  thehr  own  Establishment  was 
built,  and  they  claim  a  religious  assent  upon  mere 
human  authority;  which  has  been  just  now  shown 
to  be  absurd  and  preposterous,  and  which  they  in 
fact  confess,  to  be  so. 

However,  we  are  warranted  to  go  thus  far.  The 
people  often  actually  do  (and  perhaps  they  cannot 

B  B  2  in 
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in  general  do  better)  take  their  Reli^on3  not  on  tbe 
coercive,  wiach  is  impossible,  but  on  tb^  influencing 
authority  of  their  Govemours,  as  wise  and  informed 
men.    But  if  tiiey  once  take  a  Religion  on  the  word 
of  the  State,  tliey  cannot  in  common  sense  do  so  a 
second  time,   unless  they  have  some  concurrent 
reason  for  it.    The  prejudice  m  favour  of'  your 
wisdom  is  shook  by  your  changp.     You  confess 
that  you  have  been  wrong ;  and  yet  you  would  pre- 
tend to  dictate  by  your  sole  authority ;  whereas  you 
disengage  the  mind  by  embarrassing  it     For  why 
should  I  prefer  your  opmion  of  to-day  to  your  per- 
suasion of  yesterday  ?  If  we  must  resort  to  prepos- . 
sessions  for  the  ground  of  opinion,  it  is  in  the  natun 
of  man  rather  to  defer  to  the  wisdom  of  times  passed, 
whose  weakness  is  not  before  his  eyes,  than  to  the 
present,  of  whose  imbecility  he  has  daily  experi* 
euce.     Veneration  of  antiquity  is  congenial  to  the 
human  mind.     When,  therefore,  an  Establisbaient 
would  persecute  an  opinion  in  possession,  it  sets 
against  it.  all  the  powerful  prejqdites  of  human 
nature.     It  even  sets  its  own  authority,  when  it  is 
of  most  weight,  against  itself  in  that  very  circQin- 
stance,  in  which  it  must  necessarily  have  the  least; 
;uid  it  opposes  tlie  stable  prejudice  of  time  a^painst 
3.  new  opinion  founded  on  mutability ;  a  considera- 
tion, tiiatmust  render  compulsion  insu(ih  a  case  the 
jnore  grievous,  as  there  is  no  security,  that,  wheii 
She  npind  is  settled  in  the  new  opinion,  it  may  not 
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be  obliged  to  give  place  to  one^  that  is  still  jiewer 
or  even  to  a  return  of  the  old.  But  when  an 
ancient  Establishment  begins  early  to  persecute  ^vif 
innovation,  it  stands  upon  quite  other  grounds,  and 
it  has  all  the  prejudices  and  presumptions  on  its 
side.  It  puts  its  own  authority,  not  only  of  coni* 
pulsion,  but  prepossession,  the  veneration  of  passed 
age,  as  well  as  the  activity  of  the  present  tinie, 
a^inst  the  opinion  only  of  a  private  man,  or  set 
of  men.  If  there  be  no  reason,  there  is  at  least 
some  consistency,  in  its  proceedings.  Commanding 
to  constancy,  it  does  nothing  but  that,  of  vrinch  it 
sets  an  example  itself.  But  an  opinion  at  once  new 
and  persecuting  is  a  monster :  because^  in  the 
very  instant,  in  which  it  takes  a  liberty  of  change, 
it  does  not  leave  to  you  even  a  liberty  of  pw- 
scverance.. 

Is  then  no  impi^ovement  to  be  brought  iiito  so^ 
ciety?  Undoubtedly;  but  not  by  compulsion, — but 
by  encouragement, — but  by  countenance,— favour^ 
•-i^imvileges,  which  are  powerful,  and  are  ktwfut 
instruments.  The  coercive  authority  of  the  State^ 
is  limited  to  what  is  necessary  for  its  existence. 
To  this  belongs  the  whole  order  of  Criminal  Law.^ 
It  considers  as  crimes  (that  is,  the  object  of  punish- 
ment) tre^[)asses  against  those  rules,  for  which  so- 
ciety was  instituted.  Hie  Law  punishes  delin« 
quents,  not  because  they  are  not  good  men ;  but 
because  they  are  intolerably  Mocked.     It  does  bear, 

hu  $  and 
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and  Qipst^  with  tHe  vices  and  the  follies  of  men, 
until  they  actually  strike  at  the  root  of  order.  Thi> 
it  does  in  things  actually  moral  In.  all  nfiatters  d 
^culative  improvement,  the  case  is  stronger,  evea 
where  the  matter  is  properly  of  humapt  cogoizance. 
But  to  consider  an  averseness  to  improv^neDt,  the 
not  arriving  at  perfection,  as  a  crime,  is  against  all 
tolerably  correct  jurisprudence ;  far  if  the  resistance 
to  improvement  should  be  greats  and  any  way  ge- 
tieral,  they  would  in  effect  give  up  thd  neeessaiy 
and  substantial  part,  in  favour  of  the  perfectkm 
and  the  finishing. 

'  But,  say  the  abettors  of  our  Penal  Laws,  this 
old  possessed  superstition  is  such  in  its  principles^ 
that  society,  on  its  general  principles,  cannot  sub- 
sist along  with  it.  Could  a^man  tbiok  such  aa 
objection  possible,  if  he  had  not  actually,  heard  il 
made  ?  an  objection  contradicted  not  by  bypotbed- 
cal  reasonings,  but  the  clear  evidence  of  the  most 
decisive  facts.  Society  not  only  exists^  but  ^Hirisbea 
&t  this  hour,  with  this  superstition,  in  many  Coon^ 
tries,'  under  every  form  of  Government;  b  some 
estaUished,  in  some  tolerated ;  in  othens,  upon  an 
equal  footing.  And  was  there  no  civil  society  i( 
all  in  these  kingdoms  before  the  R^formaiitm?  To 
say  it  was  not  as  well  constituted  as  it  ought  to  be^ 
is  saying  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose;  for  that 
assertion  evidently  regards  improvement,  not  ei^ 
istence.    It  certably  did  then  exist;  and  it  as 

certainly 
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eeitamly  then  was  at  least  as  much  to  the  advantage ' 
(rf  a  very  great  part  of  society,  as  what  we  have 
baought  in  the  place  of  it ;  which  is  indeed  a  great 
blessing  to  those,  who  haye  profited  of  the  change ; 
bnfc  to  all  the  rest,  as  we  have  wrought,  that  is  by 
Uending  general  persecution  with  partial  reforma- 
Han,  it  is  the  v^ry  reverse.  We  found  the  people 
henticks  and  idolaters ;  we  have,  by  way  of  im* 
prtmng  theiir  condition^  rendered  them  slaves  and 
taggars ;  they  remain  in  all  the  misfortune  of  their 
old  erroucs,  and  all  the  superadded  misery  of  their 
rvcent  punishment.  They  were  happy  enough,  in 
thfidr  opinion  at  leasts  before  the  change :  what' 
tljsnefits  society  then  had,  they  partook  of  them  all. 
Tkassp  are  now  excluded  from  those  benefits;  and 
so  fes  as  civil  society  comprehends  them>  and  as  ' 
i»  'hsLve  managed  the  matter,  our  persecutions  sure 
80  .fiu^  from,  being  necessary  to  its  existence,  tiiat 
ooTTery  Reformation  is  made  in  a  degree  noxioiis. 
If  this  be  improvement,  truly  I  know  not  what  can 
be  called,  a.  depravation  of  society. 
-  But  as  those,  who  argue  in  this  manner,  are  per- 
petuallif  shifting  the  question,  having  begun  with 
olgeotkig^  in  order  to  give  a  faip  and=  publick  coloul" 
to  their  scheme^  to  a  toleration  of  those  opinions 
M  subversive  of' society  in  general,  they  will  surely 
^  by  abandoning  the  broad  part*  of  the  argu- 
nfnt^  and  attempting  ta  show  that  a  toleration  of 
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them  b  inconsistent  with  the  established  Govenw 
ment  among  us.  Now,  though  this  position  be  in  * 
reality  as  untenable  as  the  other,  it  is  not  altog^er ' 
such  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  All  I  shall ' 
here  observe  is,  that  those,  who  lay  it  down,  litde  • 
consider  what  a  wound  they  are  giving  to  that' 
Establishment,  for  which  they  pretend  so  much  zeaL  < 
However^  as  this  is  a  consideration  not  o£  general  * 
justice,  but  of  particular  and  national  policy,  and  ? 
as  I  have  reserved  a  place  expressly,  where  it  will  > 
undergo  a  thorough  discussion,  I  shall  not  hen)* 
embarrass  myself  with  it ;  being  resolved  to  pre- 
serve aU  the  order  in  my  power  in  the  examinatioD ' 
of  this  important  melancholy  subject. 

However,  before  we  pass  from  this  point  con- 
cerning possession,  it  will  be  a  relaxation  of  the  ^ 
mind,  not  wholly  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  take  a 
short  review  of  the  extraordinary  policy,  which  has  - 
been  held  with  regard  to  Religion  in  that  Kingdom,  ^ 
from  the  time  our  ancestors  took  possession  of  it 
The  most  able  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  and 
Archbishop  Usher,  whom  I  reckon  amongst  Um- 
first  of  them,  has  I  think  shown,  that  a  Rdi^on,  • 
not  very  remote  from  the  present  Protestant  per*  '• 
.suasion,  was  that  of  the  Irish  before  the  Union  of  • 
that  Kingdom  to  the  Crown  of  £njgland«     If  tfaii 
was  not  directly  the  fact,  this  at  least  seems  very « 
probable^  tb)at  Papal  authority  was  much  lower  in 
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Ireland  than  in  other  Countries.     This  Union  was 
made  under  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary  grant  of 
Pope  Adrian,  in  order  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  servitude  with  those, 
that  were  nearer  to  his  See.    It  is  not  very  wonder- 
ful that  an  ambitious  Monarch  should  make  use  of 
any  pretence  in  his  way  to  so  considerable  an  bb-' 
ject.     What  is  extraordinary  is,  that  for  a  very 
ht^  time,  even  quite  down  to  the  Reformation,' 
and  in  their  most  solemn  acts,  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land founded  their  title  wholly  on  this  grant ;  they 
called  for  obedience  from  the  people  of  Ireland,* 
not  on  principles  of  subjection,  but  as  Vassals  and 
mesne  Lords  between  them  and  the  Popes;  and 
they  omitted  no  measure  of  force  or  policy  to 
establish  that  Papal  authority,  Avith  all  the  distin- 
guishing Articles  of  Religion  connected  with  it,  and 
to:  iJ^ske  it  take  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.     Not  to  crowd  instances  unnecessary,  I 
shall  select  two ;  one  of  which  is  in  print,  the  other 
on  record ;  the  one  a  Treaty,  the  other  an  Act  of 
Parliament.   The  first  is  the  submission  of  the  Irish 
Chiefs  to   Richard  Ild.  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Davis.     In  this  Pact,  they  bind  themselves  for  the 
fiiture   to  preserve  peace  and  allegiance  to,  the 
Kings  rf  England,  under  certain  pecuniary  penal- 
ties. But  what  is  remarkable,  these  fines  were  all 
covenanted  to  be  paid  into  the  Apostolical  Chamber, 
supposing  the  Pope  as  the  superiour  power,  whose 

peace 
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pefKce  yms  broken  and  whose  qiajesty  was  vidjEkted 
hi  difiobeymg  bis  Govemour.  By  this  time,  so  far 
aa  regarded  England^  the  Kings  had  extremely 
abridged  the  Papal  power  in  many  material  partica-^ 
lars;  they  had  passed  tiie  Statute  of  Provisors; 
fbe  Statute  of  Premunire ;  and  .indeed  struck  out 
of  the  Papal  authority  all  things  at  least,  that  seemed 
to  infringe  on  their  temporal  independence.  In 
Ireland^  however,  their  proceeding  was  directly  the 
levesse  :  there  they  thought  it  expedi^it  to  exalt  it 
at  least  as  high  as  ever.  For  so  late  ^as  the  re^ 
of  Edward  I Vth,  the  IbUowing  abort  but  very  ex* 
plicit  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed : 


IV  Ed.  cap.  3* 

An  Act  whereby  letters  patents  of  pardon  from 
the  King  to  those,  that  sue  to  Rome  for  certain 
benefices,  is  void.  Rot.  Pari. 

Item,  At  the  request  of  the  Commons  it  is 
•rdeyned  and  established,  by  authority  of  the  said 
Parliament,  that  all  maner  letters  patents  of  tiie 
King,  of  pardons  or  pardon  granted  by  the  Kii^ 
or  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  any  provisor,  Ihal 
claim  any  title  by  the  Bulls  of  the  Pope  to  any 
maner  benefices,  where  at  the  time  of  the  impe- 
trating  of  the  said  Bulls  of  provision,  the  benefice 
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i$  full  of  an  incumbent,  that  then  the  said  letters 
piU^nts  of  pardon  or  pardons  be  void  in  law  ai^d 
of  none  effect. 


*  • 


.  When  by  every  expedient  of  force  and  policy,, 
by  a  war  of  some  centuries,  by  extirpatmg  a  num- 
ber of  the  old,  and  by  bringing  in  a  number  of 
new  people  full  of.  those  opinions,  and  intending  to. 
propagate  them,  they  had  fully  compassed  their 
olject,  they   suddenly  took  another  turn;    com- 
menced an  opposite  persecution,  made  heavy  Laws, 
carried  on  mighty  wars,  inflicted  and  suffered  the 
WQfst  evils,  extirpated  the  mass  of  the  old,  brought 
in  n^w  inhabitants ;  and  they  continue  at  this  day 
an  oppressive  system,  and  may  for  four  hundred 
years  to  come,  to  eradicate  opinions,  which  by  the 
^me  violent  means  they  had  been  four  hundred 
years  endeavouring  by  ^  every  means  to  establish. 
They  compelled  the  people  to  submit,  by  the  for- 
feiture of  all  their  civil  rights,  to  the  Pope's  autho*  * 
rity,  in  its  most  extravagant  and  unbounded  sense, 
as  a  giver  of  Kingdoms ;  and  now  they  refuse  event 
to  tolerate  them  in  the  most  moderate  and  chastized 
sentiments  concerning  it     No  country,  I  believe, 
SfiBce  the  world  began,   has  suffered  so  much  on 
account  of  Religion;    or  has  been  so  variously 
harassed  both  for  Popery  and  for  Protestantism. 
Jt  will  now  be  seen  that,  even  if  these  Laws 
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could  be  supposed  agreeable  to  those  of  Naftire  W 
these  particulars^  on  another  and  almost  as  stroag 
a  principle  tliey  are  yet  unjust,  as  being  contrary 
tc  positive  compact,  and  tlie  pubKck  faith  most 
solemnly  plighted.     On  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
ami  some  other  Irish  garrisons-,  in-  tbe  war  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ivelemd,  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  King's  Forces^  wgned 
a  capitulation  with  the  Irish,  which  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  King  faimseU',  by  Inspesimus  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England.    It  contains  some  pulh 
lick  Articles  relative  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholicks  in  that  Kingdom,  and  some  witfaf^ 
regard  to  the  security  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  five  Counties.    What  the  latter  were, 
or  in  what  manner  lihey  were  observed^  is  at  thn 
day  of  much  less  publick  concern.   The  former  are 
t\^o,  the  1st  and  the  9th.     The  fi-st  is  of  this 
tenour.   The  Roman  Catholicks  of  tlib  Kingdom 
(Ireland)  shall  enjoy  such  privileges^  in  the  exercise 
of  their  Religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the  Laws 
of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  lid. :  and  their  Majesties^  as  soon 
as  their  affairs  will  permit  them  to  summon  a  Par ' 
liament  in  this  Kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure 
the  said  Roman  Catholicks  such  further  security  in 
that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dis* 
turbance  on  account  of  their  Religion,     The  gtb 
.Article  is  to  this  effect   The  oath  to  be  admkus* 
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Ifired  to  such  Roman  Cathblicks,  as  submit  to  their 
Majesties'  Government,  shall  be  the  oath  aforesaid, 
«id  no  other ;  viz.  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  niade 
ky  Act  of  Parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year 
of  their  then  Majesties ;  as  required  by  the  second 
of  the  Articles  of  Limerick.  Compare  this  latter 
Article  with  the  Pen^l  I^ws,  as  they  are  :stated  ist 
the  2d  Chigpter,  and  Judge  whether  they  3eem  to 
be  the  p«biick  Acts  of  the  same  Power,  and  ob- 
serve whether  other  oaths  are  tendered  to  them, 
and  under  what  penalties.  XJompare  the  former 
with  the  same  Laws,  firom  the  be^nning.to  the  end; 
and  Judge  whether  the  Roman  Catholidks  have 
been  preserved,  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  .Ar- 
ticle, firora  any  disturbance  upon  account  of  theii* 
^elijpon;  or  rather,  whether  on  that  account, there. 
k  a  single  right  of  Nature,  or  benefit  of  society, 
which  has  not  been  either  totally  taken  away  or 
<^onsiderably  impaired. 

But  it  is  said,  thai:  the  Legislature  was  not  bounS 
by  this  Article,  as  it  has  never  been  ratified  in  Pai=- 
liament.  I  do  admit,  that  it  never  had^thatsanction, 
ind  that  the  Pacliament  was  under  no  obligation;  to 
atify  these  Articles  by  any  express  Act  of  \heiv&. 
)ut  still  I  am  at  a  loss  how  they  came  to  be  the.  less  - 
alid,  on  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  by  being 
'ithout  that  sanction.  They  certainly  bound  the 
ang*  and  his  successours.  The  words  of  the  .Article 
o  this ;  or  they  do  nothing ;  .  and  so  far  as  the 
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Crown  had  a  share  in  passing  those  Acts,   tin 
publick  faith  was  unquestionably  broken.    In  Ire- 
land such  a  breach  on  the  part  of  the  Crqim  was 
much  more  unpardonable  in  administraticH),  than  it 
would  have  been  here.     They  have  in  Ireland  a 
way  of  preventing  any  Bill  even  from  approaching 
the  Royal  Presence,  in  matters  of  far  less  import- 
ance than  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  wellbeing  of  a  great  body  of  the  people.    For, 
besides  that  they  might  have  opposed  the  ^erj  first 
suggestion  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  could 
not  be  framed  into  a  Bill  without  the  approbatioDof 
the  Council  in  Ireland.   It  could  not  be  returned  to 
them  again  without  die  approbation  of  the  King  and 
Council  here.    They  might  have  met  it  again  in  its 
second  passage  through  that  House  of  Parliament,  in 
which  it  was  originally  suggested,  as  well  as  in  the 
'  other.  If  it  had  escaped  them  through  all  these  mazes, 
it  was  again  to  come  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  who 
might  have  subfc  it  by  a  refusal  of  the  Royal  Assent. . 
The  Constitution  of  Ireland  has  interposed  all  those 
checks  to  the  passing  of  any  Constitution^  Act, 
however  insignificant  in  its  own  nature.     But  did 
tlie  Administration  in  that  reign  avail  themselves 
of  any  one  of  those  opportunities?  They  never  gave 
the  Act  of  the  1 1th  of  Queen  Anne  the  least  degree 
of  opposition  in  any  one  stage  of  its  progress.  What 
is  riather  the  fact,  many  of  the  Queens  servanH 
encouraged  it,  recommended  it,  were,  in  reality,  th* 
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trne  authors  of  its  passing  in  Parliament,  Instead  of 
recommending  and  using  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
establish  a  Law  directly  opposite  in  its  tendency 
as  they  were  bound  to  do  by  the  express  letter  rf' 
the  very  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  To 
^y  nothing  further  of  the  Ministry,  who  in  this  in- 
stance most  shamefully  betrayed  the  faith  of  Go* 
vemment,  may  it  not  be  a  matter  of  some  degree  of 
doubt,  whether  the  Parliament,  who  do  not  claim  a 
fight,  of  dissolving  the  force  of  moral  obligation, 
did  not  make  themselves  a  party  in  this  breach  of 
contract,  by  presenting  a  Bill  to  the  Grown  in  direct 
violation  of  those  Articles  so  solemnly  and  -so  re- 
cently executed,  which  by  the  Constitution  :ih&f 
had  full  authority  to  execute? 
;   It  may  be  further  objected,  that,  when  the  Iri^k 
requested  the  ratification  of  Parliament  to  ithose 
Articles,  they  did,  in  effect,  themselves  entertain  a 
doubt  concerning  their  validity  without  suph  a>rati- 
fi<;ation.     To  this  I  answer,  that  the  coUater^ 
security  was  meant  to  bind  the  £)rown,  and  to4i(dd 
it  firm  to  its  engagements.     They  did  not,  therefor?, 
call  it  a  perfecting  of  the  securit} ,  but  an  additiomS 
.  security,  which  it  could  not  have  been,  if  the  first 
had  been  void  ;  for  the  Parliament  could  not  bind 
itself*  more    than  the   Crown  had  bound  itsel£ 
And  if  all  had  made  but  ^;2e  security,  neither  ^of 
tjbj^mx:ould  be  called  additional  with  propriety*  or 
common  sense,     fiut  let  U3  suppose  that  they  did 
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apprehend;  there  might  have  been  somethingwantiA^ 
in  this  security  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
They  were,  however,  evidently  mistaken ;  and  this 
surplusage  of  tlieirs  did  not  weaken  the  validity 
of  the  single  contract,  upon  the  known  pnnaple  of 
law,  Non  solentj  qua  abundani^  vitUart  uriptutaz. 
For  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  Crown 
was  bound,  and  that  no  Act  can  be  made  without 
the  Royfil  Assent.     But  the  Constitution  will  war- 
rant us  in  going  a  great  deal  further,  and  in  affirming 
that  a  treaty  executed  by  the  Crown,  and  contra- 
dictory of  no  preceding  Law,  is  full  as  binding  on^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  as  if  it  had  twenty 
times  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament ;  because 
the  very  same  constitution,  which  has  given  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  their  definite  authority,  has 
also  left  in  the  Crown  the  trust  of  makiBg  peace, 
as  a  consequence^  and  much  the  best  consequence, 
of  the  prerogative  of  making  war.     If  the  peace 
was  ill  made,  my  Lord  Galway,  Coningsby,  and 
Porter,  who  signed  it,  were  responsible ;' because  * 
they  were  subject  to  the  community.     But  its  own^ . 
contracts  are  not  subject  to  it.     It  is  subject  to^! 
them ;  and  the  compact  of  the  King  acting  con^; 
stitutionally  was  the  compact  of  the  nation.  % 

Observe  what  monstrous  consequences  T^ould* 
result  from  a  contrary  position.  A  foreign  enem^ 
lias  entered,  or  a  stropg  domestick  one  has  arisel^ 
in  the  nation.     In  such  events  the  circumstancell 
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may  be,  and  often  have  been,  sudi^  that  a  ParHa- 
uimt  cannot  sit.  This  was  precisely  the  case  in 
tfist  rebellion  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  admitted  ^Iso^ 
that  their  potwr  may  be  so  ^eat,  as  to  make  it 
irery  prudent  to  treat  with  them,  in  ord^  to  save 
9ffiision  ctf  jtitood,  perhaps  to  save  the  nation.  No«r, 
!Quld  su^h  a  treaty  be  at  all  made,  if  your  enemi^, 
r-peb^s,  were  fully  persuaded  thi^  in  these  times 
if  CQirfusion,  tiiere  was  no  authority  in  the  State, 
KrUch  oould  hold  out  to  them  an  inviolable  pledgp 
^  their  future  security ;  but  that  there  lurked  in 
^e  Constitution  a  dormant  but  irresistible  power, 
Mho  would  hot  think  itself  bomid  by  the  ordinary 
tribsisting  and  contracting  authority,  but  might 
:Bscind  its  ftcts  and  obligations  at  pleasure  ?  This 
irould  be  a  doctrine  made  to  perpetuate,  and  ex*- 
Iterate  war;  and,  on  that  principle,  it  directly 
iiipugns  tbe  law  oi  nations,  which  is  built  upon 
Mb  principle,  tliat  war  should  be  softened  as  much 
»  possible,  and  that  it  should  cease  as  soon  as 
)ossible,  between  contending  parties  and  commu- 
lities.  The  King  has  a  power  to  pardon  indi«- 
fiduals.  If  the  King  holds  out  his  £Aith  to  a 
^ber,  to  come  in  on  a  promise  of  pardoo,  of  life 
tnd  estate,  -and,  in  aH  i^ei^cts,  of  a  full  indemtnity, 
ihdl  the  Pariie«ient  say,  that  he  must,  nevserthelese, 
)e  executed,  that  his  estate  must  be. forfeited,  or 
hat  he  shall  be  abridged  of  any  of  the  privileges, 
fbich  he  before  held  as  a  subject?  Nobody  will 
VOL.  IX.  c  c      '  affirm 
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-affirm  it     In  such  a  case,  the  breach  of  faith  would 
wTiot  only  be  on  the  part  of  the  King,  who  assented 
to  such  an  act,  but  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament, 
:who  made  it.     As  the  King  represents  the  whole 
vcontracting  capacity  of  the .  nation,  so  far  as  his 
.prerogative  (unlimited,  as  I  said  before^  .by  any 
precedent  law)  can  extend,  he  acts  as  the  na- 
tional Procurator  on  all  such  occasions.    What 
.is  true  of  a  robber  is  true  of  a  rebel ;  and  what  is 
itrue  of  one  robber  or  rebel,  is  as  true,  and  itb 
la  much  more  important  truth,   of  one  hundred 
thousand 

To  urge  this  part  of  the  argument, further  i^ 

indeed,   I   fear,  not ,  necessary  for  two  retisom. 

First,  that  it  seems  tolerably  evident  in  itself;  and 

-next,  that  there  is  but  too  much  ground  to  f^pjtf^ 

bend  that  the  actual  ratification   of  Parliament 

iwould,  in  the  then  temper  of  parties,  have  proved 

but  a  very  slight  and  trivial  security.     Of  this  tb^rt 

.is  a  very  strong  example  in .  the  liistory  of  those 

>very  articles.     For,  though  the  Parliament  omitted 

in  the  reign  of  King  William  to  ratify  ^the  first  and 

.most  general  of  them,  they  did  ^^ctsj^ly  confirm  .^e 

^second  and  more  limited,  that,  which  relaxed  to  tfae 

security  of.  the  inhabitants  of  those  five  counfie^ 

",  which  were  in  arms  when  the  1  reaty  was  made. 
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CHAP.  IV.    . 

«  • 

In  the  foregoing  book  we  considered  these  Laws 
Jn  a  very  simple  point  of  view,  and  in  a  very  ge- 
neral one ;  merely  as  a  system  of  hardship  imposed 
9n  the  body  of  the  community ;  and  from  thence, 
and  from  some  other  arguments,  inferred  the  ge- 
neral injustice  of  such  a  procedure;.  In  this  we 
ihall  be  obliged  to  be  more  minute ;  and  the  mat* 
ter  will  become  more  complex  as  we  undertake  to 
demonstrate  the  mischievous  and  impolitick  conse* 
yiences,  which  the  particular  mode  of  this  oppres- 
sive system,  and  the  instruments,  which  it  employs, 
[Operating,  as  we  said,  on  this  extensive  object 
pfodnce  on  the  national  prosperity,    quiet,  and 

lecurity. 

The  stock  of  materials,  by  which  any  nation  is 
rendered  flourishing  and  prosperous,  are  its  industry ; 
its  knowledge,  or  skill ;  its  morals ;  its  execution  of 
justice ;  its  courage ;  and  the  national  union  in  di- 
recting these  powers  to  one  point,  and  making  them 
iQ  centre  in  the  publick  benefit  Other  than  these 
[do  not  know,  and  scarcely  can  conceive  any 
Deans,  by  which  a  community  may  flourish. 

If  we  show  that  these  Penal  Laws  of  Ireland 
testroy  not  one  only,  but  every  one  of  these  mate- 
ials  of  publick  prosperity,  it  will  not  be  difBculIf 
0  perceive  that  Great  Britain,  whilst  they  subsist, 
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never  can  draw  from  that  Country  all  the  ad 
tages,  to  which  the  bounty  6(  Nature  has  entitle 

To  beg^  with  the  first  great  instrument  of  nati 
h)^ppiness  and  strength,  its  industry ;  I  must  nbsi 
Ibat  although  these  f^nal  Laws  do  indeed  ii 
many  faafdships  ati  those,  who  are  obnoxiM 
ItoUi  yet  tiieir  chiefs  their  most  extensive, 
most  certain  operation  is  upon  property.    iT 
civil  Constitutions,   which  promote  indostry, 
stich  as  facilitate  the  acquisition,  secnre  the  1 
tag ;  enable  the  fixing,  and  sufler  the  afienatio 
ptpperty.    Etery  Law,  which  obstructs  it  in 
part  of  this  distribution,  is,  in  proportion  to 
fbitre  and  extent  of  the  obstruction,  a  dtscbui 
ment  to  industry.     For  a  Law  again^  pvefpef 
a  Law  against  indtrStry,  tiie  latter  having  tfl 
the  former,  and  nothing  else,  for  its  object 
&5  to  the  acquisition  of  tended  property,  ^  W 
the  fcfundation  and  support  of  aH  thte  tyftier  1 
the  Laws  have  disabled  three  fourths  &f  the  ) 
btlants  of  Ireland  from  acquiring  any  estafl 
itiheritence  for  life  or  years,  or  any  charge  '^ 
soever,  on  which  two  thirds  trf the  improved  "j 
^«!hie  is  not  reserved  for  3*6  years. 

This  confinemcrrt  of  landed  property  to  of 
6f  hands,  and  preventmg  its  free  circufetimi  l!h 
the  commtmity,  is  a  most  leading  articledF  ill  jpd 
beicause  it  is  one  of  the  most  capital  di^rowtgei 
10  aH  ttiat  indttsfti-y,  wfctch  may  be  emplc^yed^: 
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lasting  improvement  of  the  soil;  or  is  any  way  conr 
versanti  abojut  kndl     A  teniuFe  pf  30  years  is  evi- 
dently no  teaui^j  l^n  which  to  build ;  to  plant ;  to 
nifie  enclosurea;  to  change  the  nature  of  the  ground; 
tQp  make  any  new  experiment^  which  might  improve 
^gdculiture  ;  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  what  may 
w&wer  the  immediate  and  momentary  calk  of  rent 
to  the  landlord,  and  leave  subsistence  to  the  tenant 
ami  his  £cunily.     The  desire  of  acquisition  is  always 
a.passion  of  long  views.  Confine  a  man  to  momentary 
possession,  and  you  at  once  cut  off  that  laudably 
iyarice,  which  ^very  wiae  State  has  cherished  as  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  its  greatness.  Allow  a  man 
but  a  temporary  possession,  lay  it  down  as  a  maxipoK^ 
that  hie  never  can  have  any  other,  and  you  inune- 
d^aJtdy  and  infallibly  turn  him  to  temporary  enjoy- 
meata;  and  these  enjoymenife  are  never  the  pleasures 
of  labour  and  free  industry,  whose  quality  it  in 
ta  iSsAiish  the  present  hours,  and  squander  all  upoa 
prospect  and  futurity ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary; 
those  of  a  thoughtless,  loitering,  and  dissipated  Ufe<^ 
The  people  must  be  inevitably  clisposed  to  such 
jlieriiicious  habits,  merely  firom  the  short  duration  of 
their  tenure,  which  the  Law  has  allowed.     But  it  is 
oat  enough  that  industry  is  dtecked  by  the  confine* 
meat  of  its  view^;  it  is  furthei  discouraged  by  the 
Jiimtation  of  its  own  direct  object,  profit   Thb  is  a 
Tpgula^n  extremely  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  it 
is  not  a  conse^uentiAl»  but  a  direct  discouragement 
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to  melioratioD ;  as  directly  as  if  the  Law  had 
in  express  terms,  '^  Thou  shalt  DOt  improve.'' 
But  we  have  an  additional  argument  to  del 
strate  the  ill  policy  of  denying  the  occupiers  of 
any  solid  property  in  it  Ireland  b  a  country  yi 
unplanted.  The  farms  have  neither  dweUing-hd 
nor  good  offices;  nor  are  the  lands  almost  any  ^ 
provided  with  fences  and  communications;  in  ai 
in  a  very  unimproved  state.    The  land-6wner  1 
never  takes  upon  him,  as  it  is  usual  in  this  King 
to  supply  all  these  conveniences,  and  to  set  doiN 
tenant  in  what  may  be  called  a  completely  ium 
farm.     If  the  tenant  will  not  do  it,  it  is  never! 
This  circumstance  shows  how  miserably  and  \ 
liarly  impolitick  it  has  been  in  Ireland  to  tie 
the  body  of  the  tenantry  to  short  and  unprof 
tenures.     A  finished  and  furnished  house  W 
taken  for  any  term,  however  short :   if  the  i 
lies  on  the  owner,  the  shorter  the  better.   ,B 
one  will  take  one  not  only  unfurnished,  but  half 
but  upon  a  term,  which,  on  calculation,  will » 
with  profit  all  his  charges.  It  is  on  this  prineipli 
the  Romans  established  their  Emphyteusis,  oi 
farm.   For  though  they  extended  the  ordinary 
of  their  location  only  to  nine  years,  yet  the 
couraged  a  more  permanent  letting  to  farm, 
the  condition  of  improvement  as  well  as  of  t 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  where  th 
had  lain  rough  and  neglected;  and  therefb 
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tited  this  species  of  engrafted  holding  in  the  later 
les,  when  property  came  to  be  worse  distributed 
felling  into  a  few  hands.  This  denial  of  landed  > 
>perty  to  the  gross  of  the  people  has  this  further 
1  effect  in  preventing  the  improvement  oi  land; 
A  it  prevents  any  of  the  property  acquired  in  trade 
be  re-gorged  as  it  were  upon  the  land.  They 
ist  have  observed  very  little,  who  have  notre- 
rked  the  bold  and  liberal  spirit  of  improvement^ 
ich  persons  bred  to  trade  have  often  exerted  on 
dr  land -purchases;  that  they  usually  come  to 
m  with  a  more  abundant  command  of  ready 
oey  than  most  landed  men  possess;  and  that: 
;y  have  in  general  a  much  better  idea,  by  long 
lits  of  calculative  dealings,  of  the  propriety  c^ 
lending  in  order  to  acquire.*  Besides,  such  men 
en  bring  their  spirit  of  commerce  into  their  estates 
fa  them^  and  make  manufactures  take  a  root 
ere  the  mere  landed  gentry  had  perhaps  no 
lital,  perhaps  no  inclinatioii,  and,  most  frequently, 
:  sufficient  knowledge  to. effect  any  thing  of  the, 
d.  By  these  means  what  beautiful  and  useful 
His  have  there  not  been  made  about  trading  and 
nufacturing  towns,  and  how  has  agriculture  had 
ison  to  bless  that  happy  alliance  with  commerce; 
1  how  miserable  must  that  nation  be,  whose 
me  of  polity  has  disjoined  the  landing  and  the 
ding  interests ! 
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The  greii  pit>p  of  this  whole  systsn  is  iMt 
tended  to  be  its  justice  of  its  utili^,  but  the  tupp 
danger  to  the  State,  which  gave  rise  lo  itongpl 
and  which,  they  apprehenid^  woidd  retuorti  if  i 
system  were  overturned.  WhJbt,  My  tbeyv 
Papists  of  this  Kingdom  wens  possessed  oi  t$i 
property,  and  of  the  inftuence  consec^ieat.tei 
property,  their  aHegiaHec  to  the  Cnwh  of  G 
Britain  was  eter  insecure;  the  publick  peaee 
eVev  liable^  to  be  broken;  and  Protestanii  i 
cdald  be  a  moilMnt  $ecnre  either  of  their  ptopi 
or  of  their  Irtea.  IiDdulgence  only  made  thei 
regent,  and  power  daring;  confidaice  oaky  en 
aiad  enabled  thetn  to  exert  their  kifaerent  tread 
and  the  f&tites,  ivhkh  ihtj  generaUy  -eiieete 
tiMftr  moM  wicked  and  desperate  rebellionsy  . 
tho^,  in  which  they  enjoyed  the  gneeteat  eass 
th^  mo^t  pcfrfeet  ti-anquiliity. 

Such  are  the  argmnents,  that  are  used 
piJIbiickLy  and  privately  k  every  diaenssioD 
thift  point  Th«7  ai^e  generally  Ml  of  pasM 
of  etreur,  and^built  upon  ftu:ts,  which  in  tbelni 
^  liiost  false.  It  eaimot,  I  confess^  be  di 
^at  those  miseraUe  performances,  Which  go 
lUHler  tiie  names  of  Hislories  of  Ireland^  do  ii 
represent  those  evaits  after  this  manner ;  mi 
Would  persuade  us,  contrary  to  the  kAOfWti » 
Nature,  that  indulgence  and  modehitidil  in  C 
nours  is  the  natural  incitement  in  subjects  to 
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Boi  tber^  is  an  interiour  Histoiy  of  Ireland,  the 
gimttine  ycHce  of  itd  vecorAn  and  monuments,  which 
speiik3  a  very  different  language  from  these  his- 
torks,  from  Temple  and  from  Clarendon ;   these 
r^tore  Nature  to  its  just  rights,  and  policy  to  its 
[NK4)er  order.  Fcmt  they  even  now  show  to  those,  who 
hfive  been  at  $he  pains  to  examine  them,   and  they 
may  show  one  day  to  all  the  world,  that  these  re- 
bdiions  were  not  produced  by  toleration,   but  by  ^/^>cXx^  /i^^ 
persecution ;  that  they  arose  not  from  just  and  mild  '>^^^^^  ^ 
gOYemment,  but  from  tlie  most  unparalleled  op-  u^J*^^A  >^^ 
pression.  These  records  will  be  far  from  giving  the  ^       '  ^\.  % 
least  countenance  to  a  doctrine  so  repugnant  to  V/     *^    6 
bitttianity  and  good  sense,  as  that  the  security  ^^^         .^-^ 
anyEstablishment,  civil  or  reli^ous,  can  ever  depend     **^  ^  ;4  m^tJt 
i^pon  the  misery  of  those,  who  live  under  it,  or  that  ^.j^  .-^X^c** 
its  clanger  can  arise  from  their  quiet  and  prosperity,  t^^  J^  ^ 
God  ftnrbid  that  the  history  of  this  or  any  Country  £^^,,.^,^U^j^ 
riiould  give  such  encouragement  to  the  folly  or   i^  ^u:xM^ 
liees  of  those,  who  govern.    If  it  can  be  shown  that  t^^^^  ^it^ 
^  great  rebellions  of  Ireland  have  arisen  from  ^^^^tf-«^*-^^ 
tttfeempts  to  reduce  the  Natives  to  the  state,  to  which  i^/A^^X^^ 
thfty  are  now  teduced,  it  will  show  that  an  attempt 
to  eontinue  them  in  that  state  will  rather  be  dis- 
adfftntageouB  to  the  publick  peacei  than  any  kind 
of  Beoirity  to  it.  These  thing|d  have,  in  some  mea« 
flfete^  began  to  appear  already ;  and  as  far  as  regsurds 
the  argument  drawn  from  former  rebeUions^  it  wiU 

idl  readily  to  the  ground*  But,  for  my  part^  I  think 

the 
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the  real  danger  to  every  State  is  to  render 
subjects  justly  discontented ;  nor  is  there  in  poUti 
or  science  any  more  effectual  secret  for  tfieir  seem 
than  to  establish  in  their  people  a  firm  opiniim  ( 
no  change  can  be  for  their  advantage.  It  is  ti 
that  bigotry  and  fanaticism  may  for  a  time  di 
great  multitudes  of  people  from  a  knowledge 
their  true  and  substantial  interest  But  upon  &i 
have  to  remark  three  thbgs ;  first,  that  such  a  ti 
per  can  never  become  universal,  or  last  for  a  1 
time.    The  principle  of  religion  is  seldom  lasti 

* 

the  majority  of  men  are  in  no  persuasion  bigi 
they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice,   on  every  i 
imagination,  that  superstition  or  enthusiasm  b 
forth,  or  that  even  zeal  and  piety  recommend, 
certain  possession  of  their  temporal  happiness,  a 
if  such  a  spirit  has  been  at  any  time  roused 
society,  after  it  has  had  its  paroxysm,  it  comnu 
subsides  and  is  quiet,  and  is  even  the  weaker 
the  violence  of  its  first  exertion ;  security  and  < 
are  its  mortal  enemies.    But,  secondly,  if  any  tl 
can  tend  to  revive  and  keep  it  up,  it  is  to  keep  c 
the  passions  of  men  by  ill  usage.    This  is  enc 
to  irritate  even  those,  who  have  not  a  spark  of  big 
in  their  constitution,  to  the  most  desperate  en 
prises ;  it  certainly  will  inflame,  darken  and  ra 
more  dangerous  the  spirit  of  bigotry  in  those, 
are  possessed  by  it     Lastly,  by  rooting  out 
sect,  you  are  never  secure  against  the  effect 

fanatic 
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Mftaticisin ;  it  may  arise  on  the  side  of  the  most 
Ttiiroured  opinions;  and  many  are  the  instances, 
wrherein  the  Established  Religion  of  a  State  has 
grown  ferocious,  and  turned  upon  its  keeper,  and 
has  often  torn  to  pieces  the  Civil  Establishment 
that  had  cherished  it,  and  which  it  was  designed  to 
support ;  France — England — Holland. 

But  there  may  be  danger  of  wishing  a  change, 
even  where  no  religious  motive  can  operate ;  and 
every  enemy  to  such  a  State  comes  as  a  friend  to 
the  subject ;  and  where  other  countries  are  under 
terrour,  they  begin  to  hope. 

This  argument  ad  verecundiam  has  as  much  force 
as  any  such  have.  But  I  think  it  fares  but  very 
indifferently  with  those,  who  make  use  of  it ;  for 
Aey  would  get  but  little  to  be  proved  abettors  of 
tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  putting  me  to  an  in- 
cobvenient  acknowledgment.  For  if  I  were  to 
confess  that  there  are  circumstances,  in  which  it 
would  be  better  to  establish  such  a  religion    *      * 


With  regard  to  the  Pope's  interest  This  fo- 
reign Chief  of  their  Religion  cannot  be  more  for- 
midable to  us  than  to  other  Protestant  Countries. 
To  conquer  that  Country  for  himself,  is  a  wild 
chimera ;  to  encourage  revolt  in  favour  of  foreign 
Princes,  is  an  exploded  idea  in  the  politicks  of 

that 
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that  Court   Perhaps  it  would  be  fiill  as  dangerous 
to  have  the  people  under  the  conduct  of  fectioui 

^^j^//vt^^  '     Pastors  of  their  own^  as  under  a  foreign  £cck* 

ur^^^iy*^^^'^^  siastical  Court 

^^^^^J^'^^      ********** 


A^Ji^'g'^  /-  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
B^St^T*^  yf  zabeth  were  enacted  several  limitations  in  the 
^^  acquisition,  or  the  retaimng^  of  property,  which  ba4 

so  far  as  regarded  any  general  principles^  hitherto 
remained  untouched  under  all  changes. 

These  Bills  met  no  opposition  either  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  or  in  the  English  Council,  except  bfM 
private  agents,  who  were  little  attended  to ;  and 
they  passed  into  Laws  with  the  highest  and  mo^t 
general  applauses,  as  all  such  thio^  are  in  the 
beginnbg,  not  as  a  system  of  persecution,  but  s^ 
master-pieces  of  the  most  subtile,  and  refined  poli- 
ticks. And,  to  say  the  truth,  these  Laws,  at  first 
view,  have  rather  an  appearance  of  a  {^  (m 
vexatious  litigation  and  crooked  law-chicanery,  than 
of  a  direct  and  sanguinary  attack  upon  the  rights 
of  private  conscience;  because  they  did  not  a&ct 
life,  at  least  with  re^d  to  the  Laity  \  and  making 
the  Catholick  opinions  rather  the  subject  of  Civil 
regulations  than  of  Criminal  prosecutions^  to  thos^ 
who  are  not  Lawyersi,  and  re%d  these  Laws,  they 

only 
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f  appear  to  be  a  species  of  jftrgon.  For  tii« 
t^mtkfti  of  Criminal  Law  has  always  a  certain 
iMTance  of  violence.    Being  exercised  dkecAf 

the  persons  of  the  supposed  offenders,  aiul 
imonly  executed  in  the  fitce  of  tJie  Publick,  such 
eutions  ^^re  ^pt  to  excite  sentiifneiits  of  pity  for 

sufferers^  and  indignartion  against  those,  who 
employed  in  such  cruelties ;  being  seen  as  suaj^ 
(  df  cruetey,  rather  than  as  iU  ganaral  principles 
ro^^ermnent.  But  the  operati(»n  of  the  Lauvs  m 
stioD  being  such  as  coimiMm  feeling  bringB  honie 
jvory  man^s  boBoni,  they  operate  in  a  sort  of 
iparative  silence  and  ^bscority ;  and  ^^tKmi^ 
r  cruelty  is  ^ceedingly  gr^t,  it  is  iiever  swa 
;  sin^e  exertion,  and  always  escapes  CQ»n»i6e^ 
on,  being  scarce  known  except  to  those,  whtt 
rtbem  in  a  general,  which  is  always  a  cold  aad 
jgmatick,  light.  The  first  of  these  Laws  being 
ie  with  so  general  a  satisfaction,  as  the  chief 
iremours  found  that  such  things  were  extremely 
3ptable  to  the  leading  people  in  that  Countiy, 
f  were  willing  enough  to  gi'atify  them  with  the 
r  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  they  were  hot  sorry 
livert  their  attention  from  other  inquiries,  and 
:eep  them  fixed  to  this,  as  if  this  had  been  the 
r  real  object  of  their  national  politicks ;  and  for 
ay  years  there  was  no  speech  from  the  Throne, 
:^h  did  not;  with  great  appearance  of  seriousness 
)mmend  the  passing  of  €uch  Laws ;  and  scarce 

a  Session 
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a  Session  yirent  ovei*  without  in  effect  passing  some 
of  them ;  until  they  have  by  degrees  grown  to  be 
the  most  considerable  head  in  the  Irish  Statute 
Book.     At  the  same  time,  giving  a  temporary  and 
occasional  mitigation  to  the  severity  of  some  of 
the  harshest  of  those  Laws,  they  appeared  in  some 
sort  the  protectors  of  those,  whom  they  were  in 
reality  destroying  by  the  establishment  of  genera^ 
Constitutions  against  them.     At  length,  however, 
the  policy  of  this  expedient  is  worn  out ;  the  pas- 
sions of  men  are  cooled;   those  Laws  begin  to 
disclose  themselves,  and  to  produce  effects .  v^ 
diff*erent  from  those,  which  were  promised  in  making 
them;  for  crooked  counsels  are  ever  unwise;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  dangerous  than 
to  tamper  with  the  natural  foundations  of  society, 
in  hopes  of  keeping  it  up  by  certain  contrivance. 
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A     LETTER 


TO 


WILLIAM    SMITH,    ESQ* 

My  dear  Sir, 
\T  OUR  Letter  is,  to  myself,  infinitely  obliging : 
-■"  with  regard  to  you,  I  can  find  no  fault  with 
it^  except  that  of  a  tone  of  humility  and  disquali- 
ficationj  which  neither  your  rank,  nor  the  place 
you  are  in,  nor  the  profession  you  belong  to,  nor 
your  very  extraordinary  learning  and  talents  will, 
in  propriety,  demand,  or  perhaps  admit.  These 
dispositions  will  be  still  less  pfoper,  if  you  should 
feel  them  in  the  extent  your  modesty  leads  you  to 
express  them.  You  have  certainly  given  by  far 
too  strong  a  proof  of  self-diffidence,  by  asking  the 
opinion  of  a  man,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  on  the 
important  subject  of  your  Letter.  You  are  far 
more  capable  of  forming  just  conceptions  upon  it 
than  I  can  be.  However,  since  you  are  pleased 
to  command  me  to  laj^  before  you  my  thoughts, 
as  materials,  upon  which  your  better  judgment  may 
operate,  I  shall  obey  you;  and  submit  them,  with 
great  deference,  to  your  melioration  or  rejection. 

*  Then  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  now  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland. 
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But  first  permit  me  to  put  myself  in  the  right 
I  owe  you  an  answer  to  your  former  Letter,  It 
did  not  desire  one ;  but  it  deserved' it.  If  not  for 
an  answer,  it  called  for  an  acknowledgment  It 
was  a  new  favour ;  and  indeed  I  should  be  worse 
than  insensible,  if  I  did  not  consider  the  honours, 
you  have  heaped  upon  me  with  no  sparing  hand, 
with  becoming  gratitude.  But  your  Letter  arrived 
to  me  at  a  time,  when  the  closing  of  nay  long  and 
last  business  in  life,  a  business  extremely  complex, 
and  full  of  difficulties  aiid  vexations  of  all  sorts, 
occupied  me,  in  a  manner,  which  those,  wIh) 
have  not  seen  the  interiour  as  well  as  exteriour  of 
il^  cannot  easily  imagine.  I  confess,  that  in  the 
crisis  of  that  rude  conflict,  I  neglected  many 
things,  that  well  deserved  my  best  attention ;  none, 
that  deserved  it  better,  or  have  caused  me  more 
regret  in  the  neglect,  than  'your  Letter.  The 
instant  that  business  was  over,  and  the  House 
had  passed  its  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Managers,  I  lost  no  time  to  execute  what  for 
years  I  had  resolved  on :  it  was  tjp-  quit  my  pub- 
lick  station,  and  to  seek  that  tranquillity  in.  mj 
very  advanced  age,  to  which,  after  a  very  tem- 
pestuous life,  I  thought  myself  entitled.  But  God 
has  thought  fit  (and  I  unfeignedly  acknowledge  his 
justice)  to  dispose  of  things  otherwise.  So  heavy 
a  calamity  has  fallen  upon  me,  as  to  disable  me 
for  business,  and  to  disqualify  me  for  repose.  The 
^stence,  I  have,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  call 
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life.  Accordingly  I  doVnot  meddk:  With  any  bn^ 
measure  of  Govertunent,  though,  fpr  what  reasofi^ 
r  know  not^  you  seem  to  suppose  nae  deeply  iti  t^^ 
Secret  of  affairs.  I  only  kdovt,  so  far  as  your  sid$ 
of  the  water  is  concerned,  that  your  present  ex* 
cellent  Lord  Lieutenant  (the  best  man  in  every 
relation,  that  I  have  €Ver  been  acquainted  with) 


has  perfectly  pure  intentions  witli  regard  to  Ireland  \^J^f 
and  of  course,  that  he  wishes  cordially  well  to  those>    '^^^ 


who  form  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabitants.;  and 
who,  as  they  ai^e  well  or  ill  ttianaged,  must  form 
an  important  part  of  its  strength,  or  weakness.  If 
with  regard  to  that  great  object,  he  ha&  carried 

,  over  any  ready-made  system,  I  assure  you  it  is 
fierfectly  unknown  to  me  :  I  am  very  much  redred 

*  from  the  world,  and  live  in  much  ignorance.  Tbis> 
I  hope,  will  form  my  humble  apology,  if  I  should  ecr 
in  the  notions  I  entertain  of  the  question,  which  » 
soon  to  become  tlie  subject  of  your  deliberations.  At 
the  same  time  accept  it  as  an  apology  for  my  ne^e^tta. 
You  need  make  no  apology  for  your  attachment 
to  the  religious  description  you  belong  to.  It  prov6il 
(as  in  you  it  is  sincere)  your  attachment  to  the 
j^at  points,  in  which  the  leading  diviaioDs  ai!a 
agreed,  when  the  lesser,  in  which  they  dif&r,  Jixm 
so  dear  to  you.  I  shall  never  dalL  any  reKgioafl 
opinions,  which  appear  important  to  serious  and 
pious  minds,  things  of  no  consideratioiL  Notbii^ 
]g  so  fatal  to  religion  as  indiffiaretic^,  which » Jay 
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at  least,  -half  infidelity.  As  long  as  men  hold  cha« 
rity  and  justice  to  be  essential  integral  parts  of 
religion,  there  can  be  little  danger  firom  a  strong 
attachment  to  particular  tenets  in  faith.  This  I 
am  perfectly  sure  is  your  case;  but  I  am  not 
equally  «ure,  that  either  zeal  for  the  tenets  of  faith, 
.  y. ,     or  the  smallest  degree  of  charity  or  justice,  have 

..  much  influenced  the  gentlemen,  who,  under  pretexts 
of  aeal,  have  resisted  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
Country.  My  dear  Son,  who  was  a  person  of 
discernment,  as  weU  as  clear  and  acute  in  his  ex« 
pressions,  said  in  a  Letter  of  his,  which  I  have 
seen,  "  that  in  order  to  grace  their  cause,  and  to 
^  draw  some  respect  to  their  persons,  they  pretend 

to  be  bigots. "  But  here  I  take  it  we  have  not 
much  to  do  with  the  theological  tenets,  on  the  on€ 
sdde  of  the  question  or  the  other.  The  point  itself 
IS  practically  decided.  That  religion  is  owned  by 
the  State.  Except  in  a  settled  maintenance,  it  ia 
protected.  A  great  deal  of  the  rubbish,  which,  as 
a  nuisance,  long  obstructed  the  way,  is  removed. 
One  impediment  remaiqed  longer,  as  a  matter  to 
justify  the  proscription  of  the  body  of  our  Country, 
a&er  the  rest  had  been  abandoned  as  untenable 
goQui^d.  £ut  the  business  of  the  Pope  (that  mixed 
person  of  politicks  and  religion)  has  long  ceased  tQ 
be  a  bugbear :  for  some  time  past  he  has  ceased  ta 
be  even  a  colourable  pretext.  This  was  well  known, 
^hen^the  Catbolicks  of  these  Kingdoms,  for  our 
^  .  ...  -  amusement, 
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ciinusement,  were  obliged  on  oath  to  disclaim  him 
in  hii^  political  capacity ;  which  implied  an  allow- 
ance for  them  to  recognise  him  in  some  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  superiority.  It  was  a  compromise  of 
the  old  dispute. 

For  my  part,  I  confess,  I  wish  that  we  had  been 
less  eager  in  this  point.  I  don't  think,  indeed,  that 
much  mischief  will  happen  from  it,  if  things  are 
otherwise  properly  managed.  Too  nice  an  inqui- 
sition ought  not  to  be  made  into  opinions,  that  are 
dying  away  of  themselves.  Had  we  lived  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  I  should  have  been  ad 
earnest  and  anxious  as  any  body  for  this  sort  of 
abjuration :  but  living  at  the  time,  in  which  I  live> 
and  obligei^  to  speculate  forward  instead  of  back- 
ward, I  must  fairly  say,  I  could  well  endure  the 
existence  of  every  sort  of  collateral  aid,  which 
opinion  might,  in  the  now  state  of  things,  afford 
to  authority.  I  must  see  much  more  danger  than 
in  my  life  I  have  seen,  or  than  others  will  venture 
'seriously  to  affirm  that  they  see,  in  the  Pope  afore- 
said, (though  a  foreign  Power,  and  with  his  long 
tail  of  etceteras,)  before  I  should  be  active  in 
weakening  any  hold,  which  Government  might 
think  it  prudent  to  resort  to,  in  the  management  of 
that  large  part  of  the  King's  subjects.  I  do  not 
choose  to  direct  all  my  precautions  to  the  part^ 
vhere  the  danger  does  not  press;  and  to  leave 

D  D  2  myself 
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myself  open  and  unguarded,  where  I  am  not  onlj 
really,  but  vimbly  attacked. 

My  whole  politicks,  at  present,  centre  in  one 

poin( ;  ajnd  to  this  the  merit  or  demerit  of  every 

measure  (with  me)  is  referrible ;  that  is,  what  will 

xnost  promote  or  depress  the  cause  of  Jacobinism. 

U^  Jd  C4)'^^  "  What  is  Jacobinism  ?  It  is  an  attempt  (hitherto  but 

l^  cA^^'crx^^^  too  successful)  to  eradicate  prejudice  out  of  the 

'^/'^^^  '  minds  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  all  power 

i/t /\  ^/^^  ^  and  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  persons  capable 

'^^-#-^  of  occasionally  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people. 

^yC^it^ij  ^/^^For  this  purpose  the  Jacobins  have  resolved  to 

^  -f^^'yi^      destroy  tiie  whole  frame  and  fabrick  of  the  old  so- 

//"^yj;^       cietdes  of  the  world,  and  to  regenerate  them  after 

4L^,^^/^^   their  fashion.     To  obtain  an  anny  for  tihis  purpose, 

^^^^^^^r*^-^^  they  every  where  engage  the  poor,  by  holding  out 

^.^^r^jt^        to  them  as  a  bribe  the  spoils  of  the  rich.     This  I 

'7^       take  to  be  &  fair  description  of  the  prindples  and 

y^    w  leading  maxims  of  the  enlightened  of  our  day,  who 

;    .  „    t        wre  commonly  called  Jacobins. 
"^^  As  the  grand  prejudice,  and  th^t,  which  holds  aH 

^  diy  *be  other  prejudices  together,    the  first,  last,  and 

jMM^ ,  /  middle  objject  of  their  hostility  is  Religion.     Wkh 

J  ^  ..  that  they  are  at  inexpiable  war.     They  make  no 

— Y~^  distinction  of  sects.  A  Christian,  as  soch,  is  to 
^y  ^//f  ^^^  ^^  enemy.  What  tlien  is  left  to  a  real 
"^  ^^^  ^  '  Christian  (Christian  as  a  believer  and  as  a  ststes^ 
i,AciL,h^0        laan)  but  to  make  a  league  between  all  the  grand 

divisions 
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divisions  of  that  name  ;  to  protect  and  to  cherisla 
them  all ;  and  by  no  means  to  proscribe  in  any 
manijer,  more  or  less,  any  member  of  our  common 
party  ?  The  divisions,  which  formerly  prevailed  ia 
the  Church,  with  all  their  overdone  zeal,  only 
purified  and  ventilated  our  common  faith ;  because 
there  was  no  common  enemy  arrayed  and  embat- 
tled to  take  advantage  of  their  dissensions:  but 
now  nothing  but  inevitable  ruin  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  our  quarrels.  I  think  we  may  dispute^ 
Tail,  persecute  and  provoke  the  Catholicks  out  of 
their  prejudices ;  but  it  is  not  in  ours  they  will  take 
refuge.  If  any  thing  is,  one  more  than  another, 
out  of  the  power  of  man,  it  is  to  create  a  prejudice. 
Somebody  has  said,  that  a  king  may  make  a  noble* 
man,  but  he  cannot  make  a  gentleman. 

All  the  principal  religions  in  Europe  stand  upon 
ooe  common  bottom.    The  support,  that  the  whole, 
or  the  favoured  partSy  may  have  in  the  secret  dis-  ^^ 
pensations  of  Providence,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  vZ*-/^^ 
'but  humanly  speaking,   they  are  all  pre^scriptive^^^^^ 
religions.     They   have  all  stood  long  enough   to^*^^J^"^^ 
make  prescription,  and  its  chain  of  legitimate  pre- \T^^ 
judices,  their  main  stay.     The  people,  who  com-  y/'^^ 
pose  the  four  grand  divisions  of  Christianity,  have  \f^^^^ 
now  their  religion  as  an  habit,  and  upon  authority,/^"^*^^' 
and  not  on  disputation ;  as  all  men,  who  have  their 
.religion  derived  from  their  parent^,  and  the  fruits 
of  education,    mast  have  it;    however  the  one, 
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more  than  the  other,  may  be  able  to  reconcile  his 

feith  to  his  own  reason,   or  to  that  of  other  men. 

Depend  upon  it,  they  must  all  be  supported,  or 

:/A  /^^  Ijjgy  Jn^gt  all  fall  in  the  crash  of  a  common  ruin. 

The  Catholicks  are  the  far  more  numerous  part  of 
the-  Christians  in  your  Country ;  and  how  can 
Christianity  (that  is  now  the  point  in  issue)  be 
supported,  under  the  persecution,  or  even  under 
the  discountenance,  of  the  greater  number  of 
Christians  ?  It  is  a  great  truth,  and  which  in  one 
of  the  debates  I  stated  as  strongly  as  I  could  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  session,  that  if 
the  Catholick  religion  is  destroyed  by  the  Infidels, 

(i£^  ^  'it  i3  a  most  contemptible  and  absurd  idea,  that  this, 
or  any  Protestant  Church,  can  survive  that  event 
Therefore  my  humble  and  decided  opinion  is,  that 
all  the  three  religions,  prevalent  more  or  less  in 
various  parts  of  these  Islands,  ought  all,  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  legal  establishments,  as  they  stand 
in  the  several  Countries,  to  be  all  countenanced, 
protected  and  cherished ;  and  that  in  Ireland  par- 
ticularly  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  should  be 
upheld  in  high  respect  and  veneration ;  and  should 
be,  in  its  place,  provided  with  all  the  means  of 
making  it  a  blessing  to  the  people,  who  profess  it; 

f--^  ^j  \  that  it  ought  to  be  cherished  as  a  good,  (though 
not  as  the  most  preferable  good,  if  a  choice  was 
now  to  be  made,)  and  not  tolerated  as  art  inevit- 
able evil.    If  this  be  my  opini(to  as  to  the  Catholick 

religion, 
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religion,  as  a  sect,  you  must  see,  that  I  must  be  to 
the  last  degree  averse  to  put  a  man,  upon  that 
account,  upon  a  bad  footing  with  relation  to  the 
privileges,   which  the    fundamental  laws  of   this 
Country  give  him  as  a  subject.     I  am  the  more 
serious  on  the  positive  encouragement  to  be  given 
to  this  religion,  (always,  however,  as  segondary,) 
because  the  serious  and  earnest  belief  and  practice 
of  it  by  its  professors  forms,  as  things  stand,  the 
most  eflfectual   barrier,    if  not  the   sole  barrier,  ^^'•♦•^^^^ 
against  Jacobinism.     The    Catholicks    form    the  ^^"f^' 
great  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  your  community  ;/^^*;;^^^'^^ 
and  no  small  part  of  those  classes  of  the  middling  ^^   f^ 
that  come  nearest  to  them.     You  know,  that  the^  ^^^ 
seduction  of  that  part  of  mankind  from  the  prin-  ^  ^^^^^ 
ciples  of  religion,  morality,  subordination,  and  so-  /u^>^^ 
cial  order,  is  the  great  object  of    the  Jacobins. 
Let  them  grow  lax,  sceptical,  careless,  and  indif- 
ferent with  regard  to  religion,  and  so  sure  as  we 
have  an  existence,  it  is  not  a  zealous  Anglican  or 
Scottish  Church  principle,  but  direct  Jacobinism, 
which  will  enter  into  that  breach.     Two  hundred 
years  dreadfully  spent  in  experiments  to  force  that 
people  to  change  the  form  of  their  religion  have 
proved  fruitless.     You  have  now  your  choice,  for 
fidl  four  fifths  of  your  people,   of  the  Catholick  ^^^^^ 
religion  or  Jacobinism.     If  things  appear  to  you  to  /^^T*' 
stand  on  this  alternative,  I  think  you  will  not  be/^t^..^^  , 
long  in  makmg  your  option.  .    ^       /^^^^^^^ 

D  D  4  You  ^^L4^^ 
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• 

You  hftve  m^d^i  as  you  iw-turaBy  do,  a  very  nibVc 
^nidysb  of  powers;  and  b^ve  separated^  as  the 
tWogs  are  aeparable,  civil  from  political  powers. 
ypu  start  too  a  Question,  wbctlier  the  civil  ew  be 
secured  without  some  share  in  the  potUical.  For 
my  part,  as  abstract  questions,  I  shoukl  find  sofm 
di&culty  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  them.  Byt  as  , 
applied  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  to  the  form  of  aur 
conuoonwealtb,  to  the  parties,  that  divide  us,  and 
Ip  the  disposijtdons  of  the  leading  men  in  tbo^ 
parties,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  lay  before  you  my 
opinion,  that  whibt  any  kind  of  discouragements 
and  diaquaJiiications  remain  on  the  Catholicks,  an 
handle  will  be  made,  by  a  fajctious  power,  utteriy  to 
defaat  the  benefits  of  any  civil  rights  they  may  &{l- 
paren%  possess.  I  need  not  go  tQ  very  remote 
times  for  my  examples.  It  was  within  the  course 
of  about  a  twelvemonth,  that  after  Parliament  bad 
been  led  into  a  step,  quite  unparalleled  in  its  records, 
-after  they  had  resisted  all  concession,  and  even  bear- 
ing, with  an  obstinacy  equal  to  any  thing,  that  could 
have  actuated  a  party  domination  in  the  second  or 
eighth  of  Queen  Anne,— ^-after  the  strange  a^eo- 
ture  of  the  grand  juries,  and  after  Parliament  hafll 
listened  to  tha  Sovereign  pleading  foe  tlie  eaoanci^ 
pation  of  his  subjects;— it  was  after  all  this,  that 
$uch.  a  grudgbg  and  discontent  was  expressed,  sb 
must,  justly  have  alarmed,  as  it  did  extremelyalann^ 
4  the  whole  of  the  Catholick  body :  aod  I  reiaainber 
•  '  but 
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but  one  period  in  my  whole  life,  (I  mean  the  savage 
period  between  1761  and  1 767)  in  which  they  have 
been  more  harshly  or  contumeliously  treated,  than 
fibce  the  last  partial  enlargement..    And  thus  I  am 
convinced  it  will  be,  by  paroxysms,  as  long  as  any 
stigma  remains  on  them,  and  wliilst  they  are  conrOyA    "     ^ 
sidered  as  no  better  than  half  citizens.    If  they  ar«       »     ^  ^ 
kept  such  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  be  made^^  z.x^^ 
whole  Jacobins.     Against  this  grand  and  dreadful     .  ^^%^ 
eWi  of  our  time  (I  do  not  love  to  cheat  myself  or  \!!^^  ^  ^ 
others)  I  do  not  know  any  solid  security  whatsoever,  '^'^^y^   /^ 
£ttl  I  am  quite  certain  that  what  will  come  nearest  /      j 

ta  it  id  to  iiiterest  as  many  as  you  can  in  the  present  v  • 

t^rder  of  things,  religiously,  civilly,  politically,  by  ^  >^   a.*,^^:^ 
all  the  ties  and  principles,  by  which  mankind  are  a^^t^^^ . 
held.   This,  is  like  to  be  effectual  policy  :  I  am  sure  i^Ufpi^  j^%>uj 
it  is  honourable  policy:   and  it  is  better  to  fail,  if >^,^4<^ ^^#^i 
&il  we  must,  in  the  paths  of  direct  and  manly,  than  ft^^  ^^  >^t*#^ 
of  low  and  crooked,  wisdom.  X^^*^^ 

A&  ta  the  capacity  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  after 
ftU  tb«  ca^tacities  ifx  votiog,  for  the  army,  kur  thft 
Bavy,.  for  the  professions,  for  civil  offices,  k  i»  a 
dispute  dfe  hmi  caprmii,  in  my  poor  opinion;  at  least 
ea  the  pact  of  those,  who  oppose  it.  In  the  ^t 
|hce»,  thia  admission,  to  office,  and  thisexclusioDfrom 
I^rljamenjft^  oa  tlie  principle  of  an  exclusion  from 
political  power,  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  principle 
pf  the  English  Test  Act  If  I  were  to  fcxm  a  judg* 
mcnt  frodm  ^xptriMice  cather  than  theory,  I  should 

doubt 
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doubt  much  whether  the  capacity  for,  or  even  &e 
possession  of,  a  seat  in  Parliament  did  reaUy  con- 
vey much  of  power  to  be  properly  called  political. 
I  have  sat  there,  with  some  observation,  for  nine- 
and-twenty  years,  or  thereabouts.    The  power  of  a  ; 
Member  of  Parliament  is  uncertain  and  indirect : 
and  if  power  rather  than  splendour  and  feme  were  j 
the  object,  I  should  think  that  any  of  the  pnncipal  ; 
Clerks  in  office,  to  say  nothing  of  their  superiours,   ; 
(several  of  whom  are  disqualified  by  law  for  seats 
in  Parliament)  possess  far  more  power  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
I  might  say  .this  of  men,  who  seemed  from  their 
fortunes,  their  weight  in  their  Country,  and  their 
talents,  to  be  persons  of  figure  there ;  and  persons 
too  not  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  party  in 
government. 

But  be  they  what  they  will,  on  a  &ir  canvass  of 
the  several  prevalent  parliamentary  interests  in  Ire- 
land, I  cannot,  out  of  the  three  hundred  Members, 
of  whom  the  Irish  Parliament  is  composed,  discover 
that  above  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four,  Catholicks, 
would  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
suppose  they  should  amount  to  thirty,  that  is  to  a 
tenth  part,  (a  thing  Y  hold  impossible  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  never  very  likely  to  happai,) 
what  is  this  to  those,  who  are  to  balance  ^ them  in 
the  one  house,  and  the  clear  and  settled  majority 
in  the  other  ?  For  I  think  it  absolutely  impossible, 

that 
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that,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  abovr  four  or  five 
Peers  should  be  created  of  that  communion.     In 
fact,  the  exclusion  of  them  seems  to  me  only  to 
mark  jealousy  and  suspicion,   and  not  to  provide 
secmity  in  any  way.  But  I  return  to  the  old  ground. ' 
The  danger  is  not  tliere : — these  are  things  long 
since  done  away.      The  grand  controversy  is  no 
longer  between  you  and  them.   Forgive  this  length. 
My  pen  has  insensibly  run  on.  You  are  yourself  to 
blame,  if  you  are  much  fatigued.     I  congratulate 
yOQ  on  the  auspicious  opening  of  your  Session. 
Surely  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  join  in 
wreathing  a  never-fading  garland  for  the  head  oi^  ^^^^^^^ 
Grattan.     Adieu !   my  dear  Sir — good  nights  to  ^  ^  / 
you! — I  never  can  have  any.  ^  ^/^ 

Yours  always  most  sincerely,  ^"^      ' 


EDMUND  BURKE, 


Jan.  29th,  1795. 
Twelve  at  night. 


•  » ' 
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a'^second  letter 


TO 


SIR  HERCULES   LANGRISHj 

My  dear  Sir, 

IF  I  am  not  as  early  as  I  ought  to  be  in  my  i 
knowledgments  for  your  very  kind  Letter,  p 
do  me  the  justice  to  attribute  my  failure  to  itsnatcj 
and  but  too  real,  cause,  a  want  of  the  most  ordii] 
power  of  exertion,  owing  to  the  impressions  ii| 
upon  an  old  and  infirm  constitution  by  private  j| 
fortune  and  by  publick  calamity.  It  is  true,  I  m 
occasional  efforts  to  rouse  myself  to  sometl 
better—but  I  soon  relapse  into  that  state  of  1 
guor,  which  must  be  the  habit  of  my  body  i 
understanding  to  the  end  of  my  short  and  cheeii 
existence  in  this  world. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  kindness  in  c 
necting  the  interest  you  take  in  the  sentiment|| 
an  old  friend,  with  the  able  part  you  take  in^ 
service  of  your  Country.  It  is  an  instance,  anl 
many,  of  that  happy  temper,  which  has  always  g 
a  character  of  amenity  to  your  virtues,  and  a  g| 
natured  direction  to  your  talents.  ,1 

Your  speech  on  the  Catholick  question  I  read] 
much  satisfaction.  It  is  solid;  it  is  convincing; 

eloqa 
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eloquent;  and  it  ought,  on  the  spot,  to  have  produced 

that  effect,  which  its  reason,  and  that  contained  in  tlie 

other  excellent  speeches  on  the  same  side  of  the 

question,   cannot  possibly  fail  (though   with  legs 

pleasant  consequences)  to  produce  hereafter.  What 

a  sad  thing  it  is  that  the  grand  Instructor,  Time, 

has  not  yet  been  able  to  teach  the  grand  lesson  of 

his  own  value;  and  that,  in  every  question  of  inon^  »     4 

and  political  prudence,  it  is  the  choice  of  the  mo-  ,     i      . . 

went,  which  renders  the  measure  serviceable  ijr 

fteeless,  noxious  or  salutary.  :  ^ 

In  the  Catholick  question  I  considered  only  one 
point.  Was  it,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances^ 
a  measurei,  which  tended  to  promote  the  concord  cf 
the  Citizens  ?  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  it  was ; 
and  as  little  in  saying,  that  the  present  concord  of 
the  Citizens  was  worth  bu3ring,  at  a  critical  season/ 
by  granting  a  few  capacities^  which  probably  vio  one 
man  now  hving  is  likely  to  be  served  or  hurt  by. 
When  any  man  tells  you  and  me,  that,  if  these 
places  were  left  in  the  discretion  of  a  Protestant 
Crown,  and  these  Memberships  in  the  discretion  of 
Protestant  Electors,  or  Patrons,  we  should  have 
a  Popish  official  system,  and  a  Popish  representa/- 
tion,  capable  of  overturning  the  Establishment,  he 
only  insults  our  understandings.  When  any  man 
tells  this  to  Catkolicksj  he  insults  their  understand- 
ings, and  he  galls  their  feelings.  It  is  not  the 
question  of  the  places  and  seats ;  it  is  the  real  hostile 

disposition, 
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K€^^  rAd^t,  iiigposition,  and  the  pretended  fears,  that  leave  i 
/^^#%/y!^A<  '•  ^  ^^  minds  of  the  people.  I  really  thought; 
Zn.  /i^^ '  in  the  total  of  the  late  circumstances,  with  n 
/%c  Ui/^  '  ^  persons,  to  things,  to  principles^  and  to  meal 
^//  -n^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^  found  a  conjuncture  favourable  to  ill 
f/fU^t.  /^«^  troduction,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  gel 
^^^su4^  d^  harmony,  producing  a  general  strength,  whic 
tk%St^/  '^  b^^*"^  Ireland  was  never  so  happy  as  to  6 
y%^flu^4^  My  sanguine  hopes  are  blasted,  and  I  must  coi 
\^l^l^  ^^/  my  feelings  on  that  terrible  disappointment  td 
^  ^A,4^f%CL  -  same  patience,  in  which  I  have  been  obliged  toi 
fi^^  the  vexation  I  suffered  on  the  defeat  of  the  y 

great,  just,  and  honourable  causes,  in  which  Is 
had  some  share;  and  which  have  given  moi 
dignity,  than  of  peace  and  advantage  to  a- 
laborious  life.  Though,  perhaps,  a  %vant  of  sul 
might  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  making  me  c 
of  the  justice  of  the  part  I  have  taken,  yet,  a 
have  other  li^ts  than  one  side  of  the  debate 
furnished  me,  I  must  see  things,  and  fed  then 
i^ /^^^^  as  I  see  and  feel  them.  I  think  I  can  hardly  < 
0^  rate  the  malignity  of  the  principles  of  Prote 

ascendency,  as  they  affect  Ireland;  or  of 
dianism,  as  tliey  affect  these  Countries,  and  as 
affect  Asia;  or  of  Jacobinism,  as  they  affei 
'  Europe,  and  the  state  of  human  society  itself, 
last  is  the  greatest  evil.  But  it  readily  com 
with  the  others,  and  flows  from  them.  Wha 
breeds  discontent  at  this  time  will  produce 
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g*eat  master-mischief  most  infallibly..    Whatever 
tends  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  feiOy  called 
by  whatever  name  you  please,  religious  or  political, 
are  of  opinion,  that  their  interest  is  not  compatible 
with  that  of  the  many,  is  a  great  point  gained  to 
Jacobinism.    AVhatever  tends  to  irritate  the  talents 
of.  a  Country,  which  have  at  all  times,  and  at  these 
particularly,  a  mighty  influence  on  the  publick  mind, 
is  of  infinite  service  to  that  formidable  cause.     Un- 
less where  Heaven  has  mingled  uncommon  ingre- 
dients of  virtue  in  the  composition — quos  meliore 
luto  Jina^it  pracordia  Titan — talents  naturally  gra- 
vitate to  Jacobinism.  •  Whatever  ill  humours  are 
afloat  in  the  State,  they  will  be  surQ  to  discharge 
themselves,   in  a  mingled  torrent,   in  the  cloacd 
maxima  of  Jacobinism.     Therefore  people  ought 
well  to  look  about  them.     First,  the  Physicians  are 
to  take  care  that  they  do  nothing  to  irritat^  this  epi- 
demical distemper.     It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  have 
the  better  of  the  patient  in  a  dispute.     The  com- 
plaint, or  its  cause,  ought  to  be  removed,  and  wise 
and  lenient  arts  ought  to  precede  the  measures  of 
vigour.     They  ought  to  be  the  uitima,  not  the 
primaj  not  the  tota  ratio  of  a  wise  Government 
God  forbid,  that  on  a  worthy  occasion  authority 
should  want  the  means  of  force,  or  the  disposition 
to  use  it.     But  where  a  prudent  and  enlarged  policy 
does  not  precede  it,  and  attend  it  too,  where  thg 
hearts  of  the  better  sort  of  people  do  not  go  with 

the 
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the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  you  may  call  your  ^ 
stitution  u'hat  you  will,  in  eflfect  it  will  consil 
three  parts  (orders,  if  you  please)  cavalry,  infid 
and  artillery — and  of  nothing  else  or  bettser.    •' 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  dislike  of  the  discoii 
in  Francis-street :  but  I  like  as  little  some  oi  tl 
in  College-green.     I  am  even  less  pleased  with 
temper,  that  predominated  in  the  latter,  as  b| 
things  might  have  been  expected  in  the  re^ 
family  mansion  of  publick  discretion,  tliaii  in  a '] 
and  hasty  assembly  of  unexperienced  men,  'col[| 
gated  under  circumstances  of  no  small  irrital 
After  people  have  taken  your  Tests,  prescribe 
yourselves,  as  proofs  of  their  allegiance,   to 
marked  as  enemies,  traitors,  or  at-  best  as  susptf 
and  dangerous  persons,  and  that  they  are  not  tl 
believed  on  their  oaths,  we  are  not  to  be  surpi 
!f  they  fall  into  a  passion,  and  talk,  as  men,^ 
passion  do,  intemperately  and  idly.  i 

The  worst  of  the  matter  is  this :  you  are  pi 
leading,  partly  driving,  into  Jacobinism  that 
scription  of  your  people,  whose  religious  princi 
— Church  polity,  and  habitual  discipline, — a 
make  them  an  invincible  dyke  against  that  i 
dation.  This  you  have  a  thousand  mattocks 
pick-axes  lifted  up  to  demolish.  You  make  i 
story  of  the  Pope ! — O  seri  studiorum ! — It 
Hot  be  difficult  to  get  many  called  Catholic 
laugh  at  this  fundamental  part  of  tlieir  reli 
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Never  doubt  it.  You  have  succeeded  in  part ;  and 
you  may  succeed  completely*  But  in  the  present 
state  of  men's  minds  and  affairs  do  not  flatter  your- 
selves that  they  will  piously  look  to  the  head  of  our  ^ 
Church  in  the  place  of  that  Pope,  whom  you  make 
them  forswear ;  and  out  of  all  reverence  to  whom 
you  bully,  and  rail,  and  buffoon  them.  Perhapd 
you  may  succeed  in  the  same  manner  with  all  the 
other  tenets  of  doctrine,  and  usages  of  discipline, 
amongst  the  Catholicks — But  what  security  have 
you,  that,  in  the  temper,  and  on  the  principles,  on 
which  they  have  made  this  change,  they  will  stop 
at  the  exact  sticking  places  you  have  marked  in 
ytmr  Articles  ?  You  have  no  security  for  any  thing, 
but  that  they  will  become,  what  are  called  Franco- 
JacohinSj  and  reject  the  whole  together  ?  No  con- 
verts now  iviU  be  made  in  a  considerable  number 
from  one  of  our  sects  to  the  other  upon  a  really 
religious  principle.  Controversy  moves  in  another 
direction. 

Next  to  religion,  property  is  the  great  point  of 
Jacobin  attack.  Here  many  of  the  debaters  in 
your  majority,  and  their  writers,  have  given  the 
Jacobins  all  the  assistance  their  hearts  can  wish. 
When  the  Catholicks  desire  places  and  seats,  you 
tell  them,  that  this  is  only  a  pretext  (though  Pro- 
testants might  suppose  it  just  possible  for  men  to 
Kke  good  places,  and  snug  boroughs  for  their  own 
inerits) ;  but  that  their  real  view  is,  to  strip  Protest-  , 
ants  of  their  property.    To  my  certain  knowledge,  ^  ^  «^ 
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till  those  Jacobin  lectures.were  opened  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  never  dreamt  of  any  such  thing; 
but  now,  the  great  professors  may  stimulate  them 
to  inquire  (on  the  new  principles)  into  the  founda- 
tion of  that  property,  and  of  all  property.  If  you 
treat  men  as  robbers,  why  robbers,  sooner  or  later, 
they  will  become. 

A  third  point  of  Jacobin  attack  is  on  old  tradi- 
tionary Constitutions.  You  are  apprehensive  for 
yours,  which  leans  from  its  perpendicular,  and  does 
not  stand  firm  on  its  theory.  I  like  Parliamentary 
reforms  as  little  as  any  man,  who  has  boroughs  to 
sell  for  money,  or  for  Peerages,  in  Ireland.  But  it 
passes  my  comprehension,  in  what  -manner  it  is, 
that  men  can  be  reconcHcd  to  the  pi^actical  merits 

I 

of  a  Constitution,  the  theory  of  which  is  in  litiga- 
tion, by  being  practically  excluded  from  any  of  its 
advantages.  Let  us  put  ourselves*  in  the  place  of 
these  people, -and  try  an  experiment  of  the  effects 
of  such  a  procedure  on  our  own  minds.  Unques- 
tionably we  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  when  we 
were  told,  tliat  Houses  of  Parliament,  instead  of 
being  places  of  refuge  for  popular  liberty,  \yere 
citadels  for  keeping  us  in  order  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple. These  things  play  the  Jacobin  game  to  a 
nicety.  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  there  is  not  a  single 
particular  in  the  Francis-street  declamations,  which 
has  not,  to  your  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  been 
taught  by  the  jealous  ascendants,  sometimes  hy 
doctrine,  sometimes  by  example,  always  by  provo- 
cation. 
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cation.     Remember  the  whole  of  1781,  and  1782 
— ^in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament — at  this 
very  day,  and  in  the  worst  acts  and  designs,  observe 
the  tenour  of  the  objections,  with  which  the  Col- 
lege-green orators  of  the  ascendency  reproach  the 
Catholicks.     You  have  observed,  no  doubt,  how 
much  they  rely  on  the  affair  of  Jackson.     Is  it  ^  T&fc¥44U^ 
not  pleasant  to  hear  Catholicks  reproached  for  a  t^^fu^^^ 
supposed  connexion — with  whom? — with  Protest-  sjfu^^fJ^ 
ant  Clergymen,   with  Protestant  Gentlemen !  with  J^^^  §^3^ 
Mr.  Jackson! — with  Mr.  Rowan,    &c.  .&c.!    But^^,^^-.;;  u^^i 
egornct  mi  ignosco.     Conspiracies  and  treasons  are  itf^^^C 
privileged  pleasures,  not  to  be  profaned  by  the  im- 
pure and  unhallowed  touch  of  Papists.     Indeed  all 
this  will  do,  perhaps,  well  enough  with  detachments 
of  dismounted  Cavalry  and  Fencibles  from  Eng- 
land.    But  let  us  not  say  to  Catholicks,  by  way  of 
argument^  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  degraded 
state,  because ^ome  of  them  are 'no  better  than  gi^u^^^^^^ 
many  of  us  Protestants.     The  thing  I  most  disliked  A^^^^^  ^-^^ 
in  some  of  their  speeches  (those  I  mean  of  the  7%</^t^  ^  ^ 
Catholicks)  was  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  liberality,  f^^^^^^ji^ 
so  much  and  so  diligently  taught  by  the  ascendants, 
by  which  they  are  made  to  abandon  their  own  par- 
ticular interests,  and  to  merge  them  in  the  general 
discontents  of  the  Country.     It  gave  me  no  plea- 
sure to  hear  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Committee- 
There  were  in  it  a  majority,  to  my  knowledge,  of 
very  sober  well-intentioned  men ;  and  there  were 
none  in  it,  but  such,  who,  if  not  continually  goaded 

£  E  3  and 
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and  irritatedi  noight  be  made  useful  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Country.  It  is  right  always  to  have 
a  few  of  every  description,  through  whom  you  may 
quietly  operate  on  the  many,  both  for  the  interests 
of  the  description,  and  for  the  general  interest. 
Excuse  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  have  a  little  tried 
your  patience.  You  have  brought  this  trouble  on 
yourself  by  your  thinking  of  a  man  forgot,  and  who 
Jk    .,^  _'  .    has  no  objection  to  be  forgot,  by  the  world.    These 

Ching$  we  discussed  together  four  or  five  and  thirty 
years  ago.     We  were  then,    and*  at  bottom  ever 

t:«^\  since,  of  the  same  opinion  on  the  justice  and  poHc; 
of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part  of  the  penal  sys- 
tem. You  and  I,  and  every  body,  must  now  and 
then  ply  and  bend  to  the  occasion,  and  take  what 
can  be  got.  But  very  sure  I  am,  that  whilst  there 
rem^s  in  the  Law  any  principle  v;hatever,  which 
can  fiimish  to  certain  politicians  an  excuse  for  rais- 

.  ji    mg  an  opinion  of  their  own  impdftance,  as  neces- 
-*    sary  to  keep  their  fellow  subjects  in  order,  the  ob- 

•  ^   ,    noxious  people  will  be  fretted,  harassedj  insulted, 
^     provoked  to  discontent  and  disorder,  and  practi- 
cally excluded  from  the  partial  advantages,  from 
which  the  letter  of  the  Law  does  not  exclude 
them. 

Adieu !  my  dear  Sir,  and  believe  me  very  truly 

Your's, 

Beaconslield,  EDMUND  BUBKt 

May  26, 1795. 
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My  dear  Son, 
"^llir £  are  all  again  assemUed  in  Town,  to  &!ash 

^  ^  the  last,  but  the  most  laborious,  of  the 
tasks,  which  have  been  impost  upon  me  during 
my  Parliamentary  service.  We  are^  as  wctll  as^ 
at  our  time  of  life,  we  can  expect  to  be.  We  ha?9 
indeed  some  moments  of  anxiety  about  you.  YoU 
are  engaged  in  ap  undertaking  simiinr  in  its  priticiFAt 
to  mine.  You  are  engaged  in  the  relief  of  an 
oppressed  people.  In  that  service  you  must.&e^ 
cessarily  excite  the  same  sort  of  past^ions  in  tbo») 
who  have  exercised,  and  who  wish  to  coaliiiu^  thtt 
oppression,  that  I  hare  had  tQ  struggle  with  in  ttiift 
long  labour.  As  your  Father  bas  done,  you  must 
make  enemies  of  many  of  the  rich,  of  the  proud, 
and  of  the  powerful.  I  and  you  begsn  in  the 
same  way.  I  must  confess,  that,  if  our  plaoe  was 
of  our  choice,  I  could  wish  it  had  been  your  lot 
to  begin  the  career  of  your  fife  with  ibi  efidewnrar 
to  render  some  more  moderate,  and  less  iffridioiil»  . 
service  to  the  Publick.  But  being  engaged  in  tBk 
great  and  critiqd  work,  I  hww  aoc  the  ka^  hs^A- 
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tation  about  your  having  hitherto  done  your  duty 
as  becomes  you.     If  I  had  not  an  assurance  not 
to  be  shaken  from  the  character  of  your  mind,  I 
should  be  satisfied  on  that  point  by  tlie  cry,  that 
is  raised  against  you.     If  you  had  behaved,  as  they 
call  it,  discreetly,  that  is,  faintly  and  treacherously 
in  the  execution  of  your  trust,  you  would  have  had, 
for  a  while,    the  good  word  of  all  sorts  of  men, 
even  of  many  of  those,  whose  cause  you  had  be- 
trayed ;  and  whilst  your  favour  -  lasted,  you  migjit 
have  coined  that  false  reputation  into  a  true  and 
solid  interest  to  yourself.     This  you  are  well  ap- 
prized of;  and  you  do  not  refuse  to  travel  that 
beaten  road  from  an  ignorance,  but  from  a  con- 
tempt,  of  the  objects  it  leads  to. 

When  you  choose  an  arduous  and  slippery  path, 
God  forbid  that  any  weak  feelings  of  my  declining 
age,  which  calls  for  soothings  and  supports,  and 
which  can  have  none  but  from  you,  should  make 
me  wish  that  you .  should  abandon  what  you  are 
about,  or  should  trifle  with  it.  In  this  House  we 
submit,  though  with  troubled  minds,  to  that  order, 
which  has  connected  all  great  duties  with  toils  and 
with  perils,  which  has  conducted  the  road  to  glory 
through  the  regions  of  obloquy  and  reproach,  and 
which  will  never  suffer  the  disparaging  alliance  of 
spurious,  false,  and  fugitive  praise  with  genuine 
and  permanent  reputation.  We  know,  that  the 
Power^  which  has  settled  that  order^  and  subjected 
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you  to  it  by  placing  you  in  the  situation  you  are 
in,  is  able  to  bring  you  out  of  it  with  credit,  and 
with  safety.  His  will*  be  done.  All  must  come 
right.  You  may  open  the  way  with  pain,  and 
under  reproach.  Others  will  pursue  it  with  ease 
and  with  applause. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  pride  and  passion,  and 
that  sort  of  zeal  for  religion,  which  never  shows^ 
any  wonderful  heat  but  when  it  afflicts  and  mortifies 
our  neighbour,  will  not  let  the  ruling  description 
perceive  that  the  privilege,  for  which  your  clients 
contend,  is  very  nearly  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
those,  who  refuse  it,  as  those,  who  ask  it.  I  am 
not  to  examine  into  the  charges,  that  are  daily 
made  on  the  Administration  of  Ireland.  I  am 
not  qualified  to  say  how  much  in  them  is  cold 
truth,  and  how  much  rhetorical  exaggeration-  Al- 
lowing some  foundation  to  the  complaint,  it  is  to 
no  purpose  that  these  people  allege  that  their 
Government  is  a  job  in  its  administration.  I  am 
strre  it  is  a  job  in  its  constitution;  nor  is  it  possible, 
a  scheme  of  polity,  which,  in  total  exclusion  of  the 
body  of  the  community,  confines  (with  little  or  no 
regard  to  their  rank  or  condition  in  life)  to  a. 
certain  set  of  favoured  citizens  the  rights,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  whole,  should  not,  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  selfish  and  narrow  prin- 
ciples, teach  the  persons,  who  administer  in  that 
Government,  to  prefer  their  own  particular,  but 
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well  understood  private  interest  to  the  falM  and 
ill  calculated  private  interest  of  the  moaopolizing 
Company  they  belong  to.  Eminent  cbaiiacters,  to 
be  sure,  overrule  places  and  circumstances*  I 
.have  nothing  to  say  to  that  virtue,  which  shooU 
up  in  full  force  by  the  native  vigour  of  the  seminal 
principle,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  soil  and  dimato, 
that  it  grows  in.  But  speaking  of  things  in  their 
ordinary  course,  in  a  Country  of  monopoly  there 
can  be  no  patriotism.  There  may  be  a  party 
spirit — but  publick  spirit  there  can  be  none.  As 
to  a  spirit  of  liberty,  still  less  can  it  exist,  or  aoy 
thing  like  it.  A  Uberty  made  up  of  penalties !  t 
Uberty  made  up  of  incapacities!  a  liberty  made 
up  of  exclusion  and  proscription,  continued  ior 
ages,  of  four  fifths,  perhaps,  of  the  ]Dhal:»taQts  of 
all  ranks  and  fortunes !  In  what  does  such  liberty 
differ  from  the  description  of  the  moat  shocking 
land  of  servitude  ? 

But  it  will  be  said,  in  that  Countcy  some  people 
.are  free — why  this  is  the  very  descriptieD  of  des. 
potism.  Partial  J'reedom  is  privilege  and  frtn- 
gative^  and  not  iibcriy.  libertyi  such  ae  deserves 
the  name,  is  an  honest,  equitable,  diffusiye,  aiMl 
impartial  principle.  It  is  a  great  and  enlafgsd 
virtue,  and  not  a  sordid,  selfish,  and  iUiberal  vied. 
It  is  the  poi1:ion  of  the  mass  of  the  dtizeoe;  and 
not  the  haughty  license  oi  s(Hne  pcAealk  iadividoil, 
m  some  predeminant  iftctioo. 
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If  any  thing  ought  to  be  despotick  in  a  Country, 
k  is  its  Government;  because  there  is  no  cause, 
of  constant  operation,  to  make  its  yoke  unequal. 
But  the  dominion  of  a  party  must  continually, 
steadily,  and  by  its  very  essence,  lean  upon  the 
prostrate  description.  A  Constitution  formed  so 
as  to  enable  a  party  to  overrule  its  very  Govern- 
ment, and  to  overpower  the  people  too,  answers 
the  purposes  neither  of  Government  nor  of  freedom- 
It  compels  that  power,  which  ought,  and  often 
would  be,  disposed  egtuilly  to  protect  the  Subjects 
to  fail  in  its  trust,  to  counteract  its  purposes,-  and 
to  become  no  better  than  the  instrument  of  the 
wrongs  of  a  faction..  Some  degree  of  influence 
must  exist  in  all  Govenmients.  But  a  Govern- 
ment, which  has  no  interest  to  please  the  body  of 
Ihe  people,  and  can  neither  support  them,  nor  with 
safety  call  for  their  support,  nor  is  of  power  to 
sway  the  domineering  faction,  can  only  exist  by 
corruption ;  and  taught  by  that  monopolizing  party, 
which  usurps  the  title  and  qualities  of  the  publick, 
to  consider  the  body  of  the  people  as  out  of  the 
Constitution,  they  will  consider  those,  who  are  in 
it^  in  the  light,  in  which  they  choose  to  consider 
themselves.  The  whole  relation  of  Government 
and  of  freedom/ will  be  a  battle,  or  a  traffick. 

This  syst^n  in  its  real  nature,  and  under  its 
proper  appellations,  is  odious  and  uimatural,  espe^ 
<aaUy  when  a  Constitution  is  admitted,  which  not 
/  .   ,    .      only, 
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only,  as  all  Constitutions  do  profess,  has  a  regard 
to  the  good  of  the  multitude,  but  in  its  theory 
makes  profession  of  their  power  also.  But  of  late 
this  scheme  of  theirs  has  been  new  christened — 
honestum  nomen  imponilur  vitio.  A  word  has  been 
lately  struck  in  the  mint  of  the  Caslie  of  Dublin ; 
thence  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Tholsel,  or  City-hall, 
where,  having  passed  the  touch  of  the  Corporation, 
so  respectably  stamped  and  vouched,  it  soon  be- 
came current  in  Parliament,  and  was  carried  back 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  great 
pomp,  as  an  offering  of  homage  from  whence  it 
came.  The  word  is  Ascendency.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely new.  But  the  sense,  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
seen  it  used,  was  to  signify  an  influence  obtained 
over  the  minds  of  some  other  person  by  love  and 
reverence,  or  by  superiour  management  and  dex- 
tferity.  It  had,  therefore,  to  this  its  promotion  no 
more  than  a  moral,  not  a  civil*  or  political  use. 
But  I  admit  it  is  capable  of  being  so  appUed ;  and 
if  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  Dublin,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  who  recommend  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Protestant  ascendency,  mean  to 
employ  the  word  in  that  sense,  that  is,  if  they  un- 
derstand by  it  the  preservation  of  the  influence  of 
that  description  of  gentlemen  over  the  Catholicks, 
by  mean&  of  an  authority  derived  from  their  wisdom 
and  virtue,  atid  from  an  opinion  they  raise  in  that 
people  of  a  pious  regard  and  affection  for   their 
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freedom  and  happiness,   it  is  impossible   not  to 
commend  their  adoption  of  so  apt  a  term  into  the 
family  of  politicks.     It  may  be  truly  said  to  enrich 
the  language.    Even  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Speaker 
mean  to  insinuate  that  tliis  influence  is  to  be  ob- 
tained and  held  by  flattering  their  people,  by  ma- 
naging them,  by  skilfully  adapting  themselves  to 
the  humours  and  passions  of  those,  whom  they- 
would  govern,  he  must  be  a  very  untoward  critick, 
who  would  cavil  even  at  this  use  of  the   word, 
though  such   cajoleries  would,  perhaps  be   more 
prudently  practised  than  professed.     These  are  all 
meanings  laudable,  or  at  least  tolerable.     But  when 
we  look  a  little  more  narrowly,  and  compwtre  it 
with  the  plan  to  which  it  owes  its  present  tech- 
nical application,  I  find  it  has  strayed  far  from  its 
original  sen&e.     It  goes  much  further  than  the 
privilege  allowed   by  Horace.     It  is  more  than 
parce  detortum.    This  jProtestant  ascendency  means 
nothing  less  than  an  influence  obtained  by  virtue, 
by  love,  or  even  by  artifice  and  seduction ;  full  as 
little  an  influence  derived  from  the  means,  by  which 
Ministers  have  obtained  an  influence,  which  might 
be  called,  without  straining,  an  ascendency  in  publick 
Assemblies  in  England,  that  is,  by  a  liberal  dis- 
tribution .  of  places  and  pensions,  and  other  graces 
of  Government.    This  last  is  wide  indeed  of  the 
signification  of  the  word.     New  ascendency  is  the 
old  mastership.     It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 

the 
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the  resolution  of  one  set  of  people  ia  Ireland  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  sole  citizens  iii  the 
commonwealth ;  and  to  keep  a  dominion  over  the 
rest  by  reducing  them  to  absolute  slavery  under  a 
military  power ;  and  thus  fortified  in  their  power, 
to  divide  the  publick  estate^  which  is  the  result  of 
general  contribution,  as  a  military  booty  sc^ely 
amongst  themselves. 

.  The  poor  word  ascendency,  so  soft  afid  melo* 
dious  in  its  sound,  so '  lenitive  and  eooollient  in  its 
first  usage,  is  now  employed  to  cover  to  the  world 
the  most  rigid,  and  perhaps,  not  the  most  wise  of 
all  plans  of  policy.  The  word  is  large  enou^  in  its 
comprehension.  I  cannot  conceive  what  mode  of 
oppression  in  civil  life,  or  what  mode  of  reli^oms 
persecution,  may  not  come  within  the  methods  of 
preserving  an  ascendency.  In  }dain  old  English, 
as  they  apply  it,  it  signifies  pride  and  damimmon 
the  one  part  of  the  relation,  and  on  the  otiier  sulh 
serokncjf  and  contempt-^BXid  it  signifiep  nothing 
else.  The  old  words  are  ad  fit  to  be  set  to  musick 
as  the  new ;  but  use  has  long  since  affixed  to  them 
their  true  signification,  and  they  sound,  as  the  other 
will,  harshly  and  odiously  to  the  moral  and  intelli^ 
gent  ears  of  mankind* 

This  ascendency,  by  beii^  a  Protestant  ascend* 
ency,  does  not  better  it  firom  the  combinatioQ  of  a 
note  or  two  more  in  this  antirharmonick  acale.  If 
Protestant  a^cendeney  mean^  the  proscniitioii  firom 
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citizi^nship  of  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  people 
of  any  Country,  then  Protestant  ascendency  is  a 
bad  thing ;  and  it  ought  to  have  no  existence.     But 
there  is  a  deeper  evil.     By  the  use  that  is  so  fre- 
quently made  of  the  term,  and  the  policy,  which 
is  engrafted  on  it,  the  name  Protestant  become? 
nothing  ipore  or  better  than  the  name  of  a  per- 
secuting faction,  with  a  relation  of  some  sort  of 
theological  hostility  to  others,  but  without  any  sort 
of  ascertained  tenets  of  its  own,  upon  the  ground 
of  which  it  persecutes  other  men ;  fot  the  patrons 
of  this  Protestant  ascendency  neither  do,  nor  can, 
by  any  thing  positive,  define  or  describe  what  they 
mean  by  the  word  Protestant.     It  is  defined,  as 
Cowley  defines  wit,  not  by  what  it  is,  but  by  what 
it  is  not.     It  is  not  the  Christian  Religion  as  pro- 
fessed in  the  Churches  holding  communion  \vith 
Rome,  the  majority  of  Christians ;  that  is  all,  which 
in  the  latitude  of  the  term  is  known  about  its  sig- 
nification.   This  makes  such  persecutors  ten  times 
worse  than  any  of  that  description,  that  hitherto 
have  been  known  in  the  world.     The  old  perse- 
cutors, whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  whether  Arian 
or  Orthodox,  whether  Catholicks,  Anglicans,  or 
Calvinists,  actually  were,  or  at  least  had  the  de- 
corum to  pretend  to  be,  strong  Dogmatists.    They 
pretended  that  their  religious  maxims  were-  clear 
and  ascertained,  and  so  useful,   that  they  were 
bound,  for  the  ^eternal  benefit  of  mankind,  to  de- 
fend 
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fend  or  diffuse  them,  though  by  any  sacrifices  of  the 
temporal  good  of  those,  who  were  the  objects  of 
their  system  of  experiment. 

The  bottom  of  this  theory  of  persecutioa  is 
false.  It  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  sacrifice  tiie 
temporal  good  of  any  body  of  men  to  our  own 
ideas  of  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  any  reh'gious 
opinions.  By  making  men  miserable  in  this  life, 
they  counteract  one  of  the  great  ends  of  charity; 
which  is,  inasmuch  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  men  happy 
in  every  period  of  their  existence,  and  most,  in 
what  most  depends  upon  us.  But  give  to  these  old 
persecutors  their  mistaken  principle,  in  their  rea- 
soning  they  are  consistent,  and  in  their  tempers 
they  may  be  even  kind  and  good  natured.  But 
whenever  a  faction  would  render  millions  oif  man- 
kind miserable,  some  millions  of  the  raice  co-ex- 
istent with  .themselves,  and  many  millions  in  their 
succession,  without  knowing,  or  so  much  as  pretend- 
'  ing  to  ascertain,  the  doctrines  of  their  own  school 
(in  which  there  is  much  of  the  lash  and  nothing  of 
the  lesson)  the  errours,  which  the  persons  in  such  a 
faction  fall  into,  are  not  those,  that  are  natural  to 
human  imbecility,  nor  is  the  least  mixture  of  mis- 
taken kindness  to  mankind  an  ingredient  in  the  se- 
verities they  inflict  The  whole  is  nothing  but  pure 
and  perfect  malice.  It  is,  indeed,  a  perfection  in 
that  kind  belonging  to  beings  of  an  higher  order 
than  man,  and  to  them  we  ought  to  leave  it 

The 
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This  kind .  of  persecutors,  witlK)ut  zeal,  without 
charity,  know  well  enough  that  Religion,  to  pass  by 
all  questions  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  of 
its  particular  systems  (a  matter  I  abandon  to  the 
theologians  on  all  sides)  is  a  source  of  great  com- 
£Drt  to    us  mortals  in  this  our  short  but  tedious 
journey  through  the  world.     They  know,  that  ta 
enjoy  this  consolation,  men  must  believe  their  Re- 
ligion upon  some  principle  or  other,  whether  of  edu- 
cation, habit,  theory,  or  authority.    When  men  are 
driven  from  any  of  those  principles,  on  which  they, 
have  received  Religion,  without  embracing  with  the 
same  assurance  and  cordiality  some  other  system,  a 
dreadful  void  is  left  in  their  minds,  and  a  terrible 
shock  is  given  to  their  morals.  They  lose  their  guide^ 
their  comfort,  their  hope.    None  but  the  most  cruel 
and  hard-hearted  of  men,  who  had  banished  all  na* 
tural  tenderness  from  their  minds,  such  as  those  beings 
of  iron,  the  Atheists,  could  bring  themselves  to  any 
persecution  like  this.     Strange  it  is,  but  so  it  is^ 
that  men,  driven  by  force  from  their  habits  in  one 
mode  of  Religion,  have,  by  contrary  habits,  under 
the  ^same  force,  often  quietly  settled  in  another. 
They  suborn  their  reason  to  declare  in  favour  of 
their  necessity.     Man  and  his  conscience  cannot 
always  be  at  war.     If  the  first  races  have  not  been 
able  to  make  a  pacification  between  the  conscience 
and  the  convenience,  their  descendants  come  gene- 
rally to  submit  to  the  violence  of  tlie  Laws,  without 
violence  to  their  minds.     As  things  $tood  formerly, 
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they  possessed  a  positive  scheme  of  direction,  and 
of  consolation.     In  this  men  may  acquiesce.     The 
harsh  methods  in  use  with  the  old  class  of  perse- 
cutors were  to  make  converts,  not  apostates  only. 
If  they  perversely  hated  other  sects  and  factions, 
they  loved  their  own  inordinately.       But  in  thii 
Protestant  persecution  there  is  any  thing  but  be- 
nevolence at  work.     What  do  the  Irish  Statutes? 
They  do  not  make  a  conformity  to  the  established 
Religion,   and  to  its  doctrines  and  practices,  the 
condition  of  getting  out  of  servitude.     No  such 
thing.     Let  three  millions  of  people  but  abandon 
all,  that  they  and  their  ancestors  have  been  taught  to 
believe  sacred,  and  to  forswear  it  publickly  in  terms 
the  most  degrading,   scurrilous,   and  indecent  for 
men  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  to  abuse  the  whole 
of  their  former  lives,  and  to  slander  the  education 
they  have  received,  and  nothing  more  is  required 
of  them.     There  is  no  system  of  folly,  or  impiety, 
or  blasphemy,   or  Atheism,   into  which  they  may 
not  throw  themselves,   and  which  they  may  not 
profess  openly,  and  as  a  system,  consistently  with 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  finee  citizen 
in  the  happiest  Constitution  in  the  world. 

Some  of  the  unhappy  assertors  of  thb  strange 
scheme  say,  they  are  not  persecutors  on  account  of 
Religion.  In  the  first  place,  they  say  what  is  not 
true.  For  what  else  do  they  disfranchise  the  peq)le? 
If  the  man  gets  rid  of  a  ^Religion,  through  which 
their  malice  operates,  he  gets  rid  of  all  their  penal^ 
23  ties 
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ties  and  incapacities  at  once.  They  never  after- 
wards inquire  about  him.  I  speak  here  of  their 
pretexts^  and  not  of  ttie  true  spirit  of  the  transac* 
tion,  in  which  religious  bigotry,  I  appreh^tid,  has 
little  share.  Every  man  has  his  taste ;  but  I  think, 
if  i  were  so  miserable  and  undone  as  to  be  guilty 
of  premeditated  and  continued  violence  towards 
any  set  of,  men,  I  had  rather  that  my  conduct  was 
supposed  to  arise  from  wild  conceits  conceiiiing 
their  religious  advantages,  than  from  low  and  un- 
generous motives  relative  to  my  own  selfish  inte- 
rest I  had  rather  be  thought  insane  in  my  charity , 
than  rational  in  my  malice.  This  much,  my  dear 
Son,  I  have  to  say  of  this  Protestant  persecution ; 
that  is,  a  persecution  of  Religion  itself. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  mischiefs,  that  vex  the 
world,  arises  from  words.  Pec^le  soon  forget  the 
meaning,  but  the  impression  and  the .  passion  re- 
main. The  word  Protestant  is  the  charm,  that 
k>cks  up  in  the  dungeon  of  servitude  three  millions 
of  your  people.  It  is  not  amiss  to  consider  this 
tpell  of  potency,  this  alnracadabra,  that  is  hung 
ibout  the  necks  of  the  unhappy,  not  to  heal,  but 
to  communicate  disease.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a 
,  j^rotestant  Religion^  frequently  of  a  Protestant  in- 
teresi.  We  hear  of  the  latter  the  most  frequently, 
because  it  has  a  positive  meaning.  The  other  has 
iicme.  We  h^  of  it  the  most  frequently^  becauso 
it  has  a  word  in  the  phrase,  which,  well  or  ill  uil- 
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liga.at.  all«  tieiiea  ia&iit|ely  miofe  ihm.  ^  tiiQ  dognm 
ifK  d^¥te  between^  reli^oqiK  fedskuns.  T]^m^  a^ 
ioif^ed  well  fpfu^d  tp  j^qfi^cp^  and  twrnent  .tb^  ifb 
t^Hoct;,  t^  ]^et  ball  sq  weU  qalciilated  t^  ttiflMm 
tibfl  pas^^f  a<i(i  apimpsitj^^  ctf  v^m*. 

I.  dp^  r^udAj^  d^u|M;i  tbf^  a^  gr^at  dMi  a|  tbft  Wfto^ 
ffKUtiomi^  apd  trcH^€)flbof  the.  wQrl^u  4id  fon»«^ 
turn  U90P1  tbi&  QOs^eijaaQn  betwe^ii  initordilib^  thai 
wdpt  hy  tb^ :  naffi^  qf  Prot^taafe^  asid  CbtboUtk 
Biftl^  I  iBw^n0d  thait  at  thi$:  titde  «^  OMiiMt:  veak 
WQHgH  t(9t  beli^v^  OF  impi^eot  ^m^h  Uk  pcetrn^ 
1^t»  qiuestipQ^  o^  Popish-  a^  F^tfyittMki  apipkio^ 
oit  int^^k^r<^  t^  tbipgs^  by  whiob  weo  a«e  it  jMNh 
sent  menaced!  mih  crii^i^dtssi  by  ^eigi^iiiivisiw^oi 
llhh»8^Hwns^  wl)H)b  sh^e  tibq  faitdrtjoiWLafc  the 
S(at%  ai  1|(«B^.  It  i^  }on^  sini^  ^.  tkk  wmUiw 
t)on  of  tbwg^^bai.  vaniabed  from  the  vnmr  <)£  iotok 
ligent.  ob^v^ra.  Tbo  cpii^ace.  pf  qiMla  aoalilMi 
sptiewrof  Qj^mma  9<k1  inte^o^t^'ifi  nQiKidiutt  fo  t^ 
g^<)(3s^  sfM^se.  Are  tJiQSQ:  tb^  questiai0(.  tbt|.ipiso 
a  i0fi\t9  i*  ^  iwdB  oif  xwn;  ^t  tbi^  duQB?'  K  «k9. 
tbci  CJt^A^cb  aqdUie'.C;Qimkitu^aii  (^  Sng^Md^lMiH 
M  i«tbf$^;Ifitei)d#^(^  tU^y  wiI)£iU(togpti)CMr>kj| 
i^ft;  Fiiaabytpi^w  disqi^^ne^.  mv.'  Vofiiiy  buaanhgi 
that  wUL  fi^e^  uppua  theis  nij»s..  Umil  not  bulbi 
Cbuisab  of  ;Rom.e,v  opr  tbe  Qbweb,  («C.  SfX>tikial*<~ 
»Kt.tibPrChwc^  of  Lutbe^^npr  tbeiCJbu^ofa  of  Gib 

maid 
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neeed,  and  menaced  alike.  It  is  the  tiew  fanatil^ 
Religion,  novr  in  the  heat  of  its  first  fennent,  of  th^ 
Rights  of  Man,  which  rejeets  all  EstabfehmentSi 
B&  discipline,  alt  Eccfesiast^'^a!,  and  in  truth  aH 
Civil  order,  which  will  triumph,  and  which  wiH  fey 
prostrate  your  Church;  which  wHl  destroy  youf 
dlitfoctions,  and  which  wHl  put  all  yotnr  propertfeifs 
tb  auction,  and  disperse  you  over  the  Earth.  If 
tfie  present  Establishment  should  fell,  it  is  this  Re- 
.  figbn,  which  will  triunrph  in  Ireland  and  in?  Englanrfji 
as  it  has  triumphed  in  Rrance.  This  Religion, 
which  laughs  at  creeds,  and  dogmas,  and  confessions 
of  faith,  may  be  fomented  equally  amongst  all  de* 
scriptions,  and  ail  sects;  amongst  nominal  Catbi^- 
Ifeks,  atiti  amongst  nominal  Churchmen;  attdf 
amongst  those  Dissenters,  who  know  little,  and! 
care  less,  about  a  Presbytery,  or  any  of  its  disd- 
pfine,  or  any  of  its  doctrine. 

Against  this  new,  this  growing  this  extermina- 
Mry  system,  all  liiese  Churches  have  a  common 
cemcenr  to  defend  themselves.  How  the  enthu- 
AasVs  of  this  rising  sect  rejoice  to  see  yotf  of  the' 
•Itfc  Churches  pfay  thefar  game,  and  stir  and  mtd 
Chu  cinders  of  annnoftities  sutrk  iti  their  ash^,  ih' 
oitlef  to  keep  up  tile  execution  of  fhdf  plaA  tbf 
yhm  common  tnra  \ 

t  suppress  all  thatiis  tn  my  mind  ftbout  the  blmd- 
liftar  of  those  of  our  Clergy,  t^ho  will  shut  their  ^yej 
tar  a:  thing,  wbicfc  glisrds-  in  sudi  uiftaifest  day.    If 
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Mmie  wretches  amongst  an  indigent  and  disordeii; 
part  of  the  populace  raise  a  riot  about  tithes,  there 
are  of  these  gentlemen  ready  to  cry  out^  that  this  ii 
an  overt  act  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  Here  the 
buUs  and  the^  pardons,  and  the  crusade,  and  the 
Pope,  and  the  thunders  of.  the  Vatican,  are  everj 
where  at  work.  There  is  a  plot  to  bring  m  a  foreigD 
power  to  destroy  the  Church.  Alas!  it  b  not 
about  PopeSy  but  about  potatoes,  that  the  minds  of 
&is  unhappy  people  are  agitated.  It  is  not  from 
the  spirit  of  zeal,  but  the  spirit  of  whiskey,  tbut 
tixese  wretches  act.  Is  it  then  not  conceived. pos- 
s&Ae  that  a  poor  Clown  can  be  imwiUing,,  after  pay< 
mg  three  pounds  rent  to  a  gentleman  in  a  biowa 
coat,  to  pay  fourteen  shillings  to  one  in. a  black  coa^ 
for  his  acre  of  potatoes,  and  tumultuously  todesiiv 
some  modification  of  the  charge,  without  being  ^ap- 
posed  to  have  no  other  motive  than  a  franticli:  seal 
for  bdng  thus  double  taxed  to  another  set  of  land- 
holders, and  another  set  of  Priests  ?  Have  men  no 
self-interest?  no  avarice?  no  repugnance  to  pub- 
lick  imposts?  Have  they  no  sturdy  and  restivf 
minds  ?  no  undisciplined  habits  ?  Is  there  nQthing 
in  the  whole  mob  of  irregular  passions,  which  mi^ 
precipitate  some  of .  the  common  people,  in  soine 
places,  to  quarrel  with  a  legal,  because  they  fed  it 
to  be  a  burthensome,  imposition^"  .According  to 
these  gentlemen,  no  offence  can  be  committed  bj 
Papists  but  from  zeal  to  tbdr  B^ligioQ.    To  mab 
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fpom  for  the  vices  of  Papists,  they  clear  the  HottsM 
of  all  the  vices  of  men.     Some  of  the  common 
people  (not  one  however  in  ten  thousand)  commit 
disordei^s.     Well !  punish  them  as  you  do^  and  ajp 
you  ought  to  punish  them  for  their  violence  itgainst 
the  just  property  of  each  individual  Clergyman,  as 
each  individual  suffers.  Support  the  injured  Rector, 
or  the  injured  Impropriator,  in  the  enjoymeqt  of  the 
^tate,  of  which  (whether  on  the  best  plan  or  not) 
the  Laws  have  put  him  in  possession.     L^  tk^- 
crime  and  the  punishment  stand  upon  their  own 
bot^m.     But  now  we  ought  all  of  us,  Clergymen 
tdost  particularly,  to  avoid  assigning  another  cauM 
of  quarrel,  in  order  to  infuse  a  new  source  of  bitter- 
aess  into  a  dispute,  (which  personal  feelings  on  both 
iides  will  of  themselves  make  bitter  enough,)  and 
thereby  involve  in  it  by  religious  descriptions  men, 
ii4k>  have  individually  no  share  whatsoever  in  those 
irregular  .acts.     Let  us  not  make  the  malignant 
fictions  of  our  own  imaginations,  heated  with  factious 
oontroversiesj  reasons  for  keeping  men,  that  are  nei« 
<ler  guilty,  rtor  justly  suspected  of  crime,  in  a  servi* 
tilde  equally  dishonourable  and  unsafe  to  Religion, 
^ild  to  the  State.    When  men  are  constantly  ac* 
%tised,  but  know  themselves  not  to  be  guilty^  they 
Ikiusft  naturally  abhor  their  accusers.     There  is  no 
diataeter,  when  malignantly  taken  up  and  delibe* 
TSttely  pursued,  which  more  naturally  excitesLindig^ 
jMion-  and  abhorrence  in  mankind;  especially  in 
Ukat^rt  of  mankind,  which  suffers  from  it. 
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.^  I  do  not  pretend  to  take  pride  in  an  extravagant 
atftachoaent  to  any  sect    Some  gentlemen  in  Irdiaod 
aflSoct  that  sort  of  glory.    It  is  to  their  tasfe.  Tljdr 
{Hety,  I  take  it  for  granted,  juj&tifies  Uie  {ervom  of 
their  seal^  and  ni^y  palliate  the  excess  of  it.   Being 
myself  no  mor^  than  a  common  layman^  coounonly 
informed  in  controversies,  leading  only  a  vaiy  coBi- 
mon  UfO)  and  having  only  a  common  citizen's  io- 
ter^t  in.  the  Church,  or  in  the  State^  yet  to  you  I  wfll 
say,  in  justice  to  my  own  sentiments,  that  not  one  of 
tbose^ealots  for  a  Protestant  interest  wishes  more 
i»ncearely  than  I  do,  perb^ips  not  half  so  sincerely,  £or 
the  sui^iwrt  of  the  established  Chur<:h  iu  both  tbese 
Kii^doms<     It  is  a  great  link  towards  holding  &st 
the  cooneKion  of  Religion  with  the  State ;  and  £ar 
keeping  these  two  Islands^  in  their  present  critiopi 
independence  of  Constitution,  in  a  close  o(HiaexioQ 
oi^uiion  and  ^^ectrni.    I  wish  it  wdl,  as  the  R^- 
iigioa  of  the  greater  number  of  the  primary  Isnd 
proprietors  of  the  Kingdomi  widi  whom  all  £fita- 
blishments  of  Church  and  States  for  strong  politicsl 
reasonsi  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  finnly  connected 
I  wish  it  well,  because  it  is  more  closely  comhinpd 
than  any  other  of  the  Church  systems,  with  the 
Crmn^  which  is  the  stay  of  the  mixed  Constitution ; 
because  it  is,  as  things  ik)w  standi  the  sole  connect* 
iagpebtkal  principle  between  the  Constitutions  of 
the  two  independent  Kingdoms*     I  have  another, 
nod  w&filidf  a  istro^ger^  r4asonlor  wishiiig  it  well; 


th^  fMivi  fyillMs  of  <jhe€hi<f^an  RcfN^hlt^l^.  Tltt 
body  fi^nd  <rab^Weeof  eve^  ll^ig/cii^  I^f^gMffl^lifttSl 
Kiore  then  ^rty  h:^  the  forms  tf«fd  dbgMds  (^4h<s  jMrfi- 
t(ef#eir«set<ts.  Its'felliveuldle^e^g^ettHlDitfyHtiidh 
Mtbkig  e)»«,  df  whkk  I  •cah  foMi  M)y^tiftdt  td6k^ 
ittight  'iflH.  I  t*«sp^ct  ^b  GMltoliek  liAd^efa^,  «ril 
Cbe  ^^e^ytet4aA  Wpublick.  S«(t  1 9iHibw  ^A  "tfit 
ll^e  i9r  «te  ftef  of '«<^NbIishing  ^fe)^r  <yf  t^m  ^,  iti 
thl3«fe  Rkvgdems,  CH^HffeMy  <A4rt(^rtetga,  ^fefn  if  I  pttft 
fert^on^  idlftl^  4(^ther  idf  t^eM  Hsb  the  EMttUiShfMim, 
#»4iUfti  certainly  1 4i^  iiert. 

Th^$e  are  sotne  ^  fnj  ¥6^3^^  M  M^^iMg^ 
Mf>p9tt  <if  tbe  ChiA«di  of  IHsktt^A  as  by  hM  «Mi>^ 
Mi^ed.  Thesie  i^aeOM  «re  founded  its  ^rdl  tin  ttM^ 
ribtttilirtte  afi  cflft  the  relati^  ^iluatioh  \)f  ttnllKittj^ 
(iotti.  But  id  it  becmi6<$  I  4dv^  fl»e  OhUH^,  WA 
th«  Kin^  «md  t)ve ^vilege6'€€  PaiifaikiefM,  4llMftI 
IM  to  bfe  tfeady  for  etty  A46teiftee,  dr  Wiy  tejiilitk*, 
»  «ny  abslirdity  k  f^  tneaiUs  <]f  iHipipoilihg  M<y  *tf 
ftie»e  foi?er«,  ^f  ^11<}f  (hem  t<»ge<}yef  ^  iMftefUdtf 
pfsrtiifig  abdM  Pnyiesmnt  «»<i^4telM)ilSil,  PMMt^tMft 
JPatfittiinetAl «d^t^  Iki  itiy  opkrieA^  te %bfhlc-M  toft 
rf  tyefc0Hifeig  Patriot  Pni^taem. 

The  LegrslMufe  of  Ii«dkdd,  fikfe  iA  tiftgi^Mlu«l, 
ought  to  fhme  (l»  LiK4«  %6  «^  thill  f«6p^  afid  the 
tirctimfitat^es^  of  tht  Gomh^,  Mi  )kA  aii^  kiMgisf 
t»  tnate  It  tb^ir  whol^Meiiil^m  to  fi)fc(ft  ^  tmtufe, 
«he  teMfffef,  Md  t)^  idvetMftle  iMMts  "of  a  NftttNA 
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to  a  amfcurmity  to  speculative  systems  concerning 
any  kind  of  Laws.    ,  Ireland  has  an  establidied 
Government,  and  a  Religion  legally  established, 
which  are  to  be  preserved.     It  has  a  pec^le,  who 
are  to  be  preserved  too,  and  to  be  led  by  reason,  ' 
piinciple,  sentiment  and  interest  to  acquiesce  in 
that  Government    Ireland  is  a  Country  tinder  pe- 
culiar circumstances.     The  people  of  Ireland  an 
a  very  mixed  people;  and  the  quantities  of  the 
several  ingredients  in  the  mixture  are  very  much 
disproportioned  to  each  other.     Are  we  to  govern 
this  mixed  body  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  most 
simple  elements,  comprehending  the  whole  in  one 
system  of  benevolent  legislation :  or  are  we  not  ra- 
ther to  provide  for  the  several  parts  according  to 
the  various  and  diversified  necessities  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous nature  of  the  mass?  Would  not  common 
reason  and  common  honesty  dictate  to  jus  the  policy 
of  regulatingthe  people  in,  the  several  descriptions,  of 
wluch  they  are  composed,  according  to  the  natural 
ranks  and  classes  of  an  orderly  civU  society,  under  a 
common  protecting  Sovereign,  and  under  a  fcnrm  of 
Ccmstitudon  favourable  at  once  to  authority  and  to 
freedom ;  such  as  the  British  Constitutioo  boasts  to 
be,  and  such  as  it  is,  .to  those,  who  enjoy  it? 

You^have  an  ecclesiastical  EstaUishment,  which, 
though  the  Reli^cm  of  the  Prince,  and  of  most  of 
the  first  class  of  landed  proprietors,  is  not  the  Re- 
li^on  of  the  mi||pr  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 

which 
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which  ccHisequently  does  not  answer  to  theni  any 
one  purpose  of  a  religious  Establishment.  This  \sk 
a  state  of  things,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  can, 
call  perfectly  happy.  But  it  is  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Two  hundred,  years  of  experiment  show  it  to  be 
unaltorable.  Many  a  fierce  struggle  has  passed 
between  tlie  .^parties.  The  result  is— you  cannot 
make  the  people  Protestants — and  tliey  cannot 
shake  off  a  Protestant  Government.  This  is  what 
experience  teaches,  and  what  all  men  of  sense,  of 
all  descriptions^  know.  To-day  the  question  is  thi» 
— are  fve  to  make  the  best  of  'this  situation,  which 
we  cannot  alter?  The  question  is — shall  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  of  the  people  be  alleviated  in 
other  things,  on  account  of  their  necessary  suffering 
from  their  being  subject  to  tlie  burthens  of  two  re- 
ligious Establishments,  from  one  of  which  they  do 
not  partake  the  leasts  living  or  dying,  either  of 
instrqction  or  of  consolation ;  or  shall  it  be  ag^- 
vated  by  stripping  th^  people  thus  loaded  of  every" 
thing,  which  might  support  and  indemnify  them  iti 
this  state,  so  as  to  leave  them  naked  of  every  sort 
of  rights  and  of  every  name  of  franchise ;  to  outlaw 
them  from  the  Constitution,  and  to  cut  off  (perhaps) 
three  millions  of  plebeian  subjects,  without  reference 
to  property,  or  any  other  qualification,  from  all 
connexion  mth  the  popular  r^esentatign  of  the 
Kingdom? 

As  to  Rel^^,  it.  has  w^)mg  at  all  to  do  with 

the 
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the  prooeeding.    liberty  is  not  Mcrificed  «d  n  Md 

forReligicNA ;  but  a  leal  for  Rdi^on  is  prttond^  m4 

isram^,  to  destroy  liberty.  Tke  CathoHck  ReM^A 

is  €oin(4etely  firee.  It  has  no  EMablishttieot ;  but  it 

is  reoognised,  permitted,  and,  in  a  de.g^^ee,  pmtecteA 

by  the  Laws.  U  a  man  is  satisfied  to  be  a^lave,  lie 

may  be  a  Papist  vritfe  perfect  impimity.  Be  mayMy 

mass,  or  hear  it,  asfae  pleases;  butbemustooiididkr 

^^      himself  as  an  oiitlaw  ihmi  tbe  British  ConMiMtiM. 

i^^*^      If  the  coDsftitiitional  liberty  of  tbe  mibject  ware  adt 

>^^^^^    the  thiag  aimad  at^  the  direct  rev^erse  eoutaa  woiM 

'        betaken.  lYiefratichisawoiild  havebeetiparciMlted, 

and  the  mass  extermiMlad.  Buttbeconadeneaort 

,    man  k^  and  a  tendemeasfor  it  byf^icriitioatly  pft- 

'  tended,  is  to  make  it  a  trap  to  cateh  his  liberty^ 

80  much  is  this  tfaa  design,  thalllife  vi^rfaMfar- 

tisaas  cxf  this  scheme  faiHy  t«he  up  aA  this  tiamiMi 

md  wgamemilf  as  ivdi  ns  the  practical)  by  arhfeb 

tjwany  has  fortified  itself  at  aft  times.    Trosiiag 

wbeiHy  in  Hheir  strength  aikl  p&fivw  (and  upan  tbi« 

they  reckon,  la  always  ready  to  strflsa  wheraf  erihay 

wish  to  direct  the  atortn)  they  ebaadoti  aM  pietsxt 

(if  the  general  good  of  the  eomnramty .    Thay  aay; 

that  if  the  people,  under  any  given  ttodifieatiefl^ 

oblBUi  the  smaUest  poition  or  particle  <tf  ^eoiartltii- 

tional  ireedom,  It  will  ha  impossible  Ibr  <bMi  ts 

hold  their  propaity.    ^htf  tett  a^  that  IJbey  a«l 

only  on  the  defensive.      They  inform  th«  pMbk 

c^Eumpe^  that  da^aMalM  ai^e  JMie  ^^i  for- 

"  feiturei 
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fi^itures  jand  confiscations  from  the  Nativ.es :— tbat,^ 
if  tbe  body  of  people  obtain  votes^  any  number  of 
votes,  however  small,  it  will  be  a  step  to  the  <jhgice 
of  Miembers  of  their  owa  Religion : — -that  the  Hoi^e 
of  Qommous^  m  ^ite  of  the  influence  of  piaeteen 
parts  in  twenty  of  X^  landed  interest  now  in  their 
bandsy  will  be  composed^  in  the  wt^ole,  or  in  far  the 
major  part,  of  Pc^ists;  that  this  Popish  House  of 
Commons  will  instantly  pass  a  Law  to  confiscate  all 
their  estates,  which  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to . 
sfive  even  by  entering  into  that  Popish  party  them- 
selves^  because  there  are  prior  claimants  to  be 
satisfied : — that  as  to  the  House  of  Lords»  though 
neither  Papists  nor  Protestants  hayp  a  share  in 
electing  them^  the  body  of  the  Peerage  will  be  so 
obliging  and  disinterested^  as  to  ialLin  with  this 
exterminatory  schema  which  is  to  forfeit  all  their 
estates,  the  kurgest  part  of  the  Kingdom ;  and|  tp 
crown  all|  that  His  Majesty  wiU  gi¥e  his  cheeriol 
aas^Qft  to  this  ^au^efess  act  of  rttaiiMier  of  ^is  inno» 
oeot  and  fiulhful  Protestaait  aubjects :— thiU;  thiy 
wi^  bcb  ^  ^^"^  ^^  ]^  ^^^  without  house  or  land^  to 
the  dri^ad^l  i»bso!iuH^e  of  iivi^g  by  tJmr  wits,  out  of 
wMch  tli^y  aM  alpeady  frightened  by  tlie  app»»<r 
henaioD  q£  this  spoliation,  with  which  they  «!;# 
threaAenedc-H^iat  tberofore  Cbey  i^^annot  so  muoh 
1^  listen  to  any  arguaaents  drawn  fpoaa  eqiMty  or 
from  aati(MBal  or  constitiitioQal  policy ;  the  ^sword 
i$  at  tb^  liumatoi  beggary  and  iaJoam»  at  their 

door. 
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door.    Sec  what  it  is  to  have  a  good  look  out,  and 
to  sec  danger  at  the  end  of  a  sufficiently  long  per*  * 
spective! 

This  is  indeed  to  speak  plain,  though  to  speak 
nothing  very  new.    The  same  thing  has  been  said 
in  all  times  and  in  all  languages.    The  language  of. 
tyranny  has  been  invariable;   the  genecal  good  is 
inconsistent  with  my  personal  safety.     Justice  and  ^ 
liberty  seem  so  alarming  to  these  gentlemen,  that 
they  are  not  ashamed  even  to  slander  their  own 
titles ;  to  calumniate,  and  call  in  doubt,  tb^  xifjat 
to  their  own  estates,  and- to  consider  thefloselvesas   * 
novel  disseizors,  usurpers,  and  intruders,  rather  than 
lose  a  pretext  for  becoming  oppressor  of  their 
fellpw  citizens,  whom  they  (not  I)  choose^to  describe 
themselves  as  having  robbed.  . .     .   •  ^ 

Instead  ofputtingthemselves  in  tUs  odious^  pwit  '} 
of  light,  one  would  tliink  they  would  wish  to  let  j 
Time  draw  his  oblivious  veil  over  the  unpleasant  ) 
modes,  by  whichlordships  and  demesnes  have  been  j 
acquired  in  their^s,  and  almost  ill  all  other  coantries^  i 
upon  earth.  It  might  beima^ned,  that,  wiieil  t^  j 
sufierer  (if  a  aufferer  exists)  had  forgot  tibMf  wfoii^  •: 
Ihey  would  be  pleased  to  forget  it  too;  .tiiattb^  ^ 
would  permit  the  sacred  nam^  of  posiiessioii  tc^  /] 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  melanchdy  and  unpteadaat  i 
title  of  grantees  of  ccHifiscation ;  which^  tboiigh  firtt  J 
and  valid  in  Law,  surely  merits  the  name,  that  a  ;^ 
gr«at  Roman  Jurist  gaye  to  a  title  atl^ai^t^  valid  ^ 
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iahis nation,  a^  confiscation  would  be  either  in  bis 
or  in  our  s : — Tristis  et  iixtuosa  successio. 

Such  is  the  situation  of  every  man,  who  comes 
in  upon  the  ruin  of  another — his  succeeding,. under 
this  circumstance,  is  tristis  et  luctuosa  successio. 
If  it  had  been  the  fate  of  any  gentleman  to  profit 
by  the  confiscation  of  his  neighbour,  one  would 
think  he  would  be  more  disposed  to  give  him  a 
▼aluaUe  interest  under  him  in  his  land ;  or  to  allow 
him  a  pension,  as  I  understand  one  worthy  person 
has  done,  without  fear  or  apprehension  that  his 
benevolence  to  a  ruined  family  would  be  construed 
into  a  recognition  of  the  forfeited  title.  The  pub* 
lick  of  England  the  other  day  acted  m  this  manner 
towards  Lord  Newburgh,  a  Catholick.  Though 
Ijhe  estate  had  been  vested  by  Law  in  the  gr^test 
of  the  pubUck  charities,  they  have  given  him  a 
pension  firom  his  confiscation.  They  have  gonq 
further  in  other  cases.  On  the  last  Rebellicm  in 
1745,  in  Scotland,  several  forfeitures  were  in* 
curred.  They  had  been  disposed  of  by  Parlia* 
flEient  to  certain  laudable  uses.  Parliament  re* 
veiyed  the  method,  which  they  had  adopted  in 
I^ord  Newburgh's  case,  and  in  my  opinion  did 
better ;  they  gave  the  forfeited  estates  to  (he  sue- 
cessours  of  the  forfeiting  proprietors,  charg^ble  i|ft 
part  with  the  uses.  Is  this,  oi*  any  thing  like  this^ 
asked  in  favour  of  any  human  creature  in  Ireland? 
I^t  is  bounty;  it  is  charity;  wise  bounty  and  po^ 
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Ikiek  eh«rky ;  b«it  no  man  can  claim  il  as  a  righi 
Here  no  snatch  thing  is  chmned  aa  nght,  or  begged 
as  chanty.  The  demand  has  an  object  as  distant 
from  alt  consideFations  of  this  sort,  aa  anj  t#o 
«ilr8flMs  can  be.  The  people  desire  the  privileged 
hwapaiaMy  annexed,  since  Ma^ia  Charta,  to  the 
frariiold,  which  they  have  by  descent,  or  obtain  » 
the  fruits  ot  their  kidiistry.  They  call  for  He  Rien  s 
estate :  they  desire  not  to  be  diBpossessed  o(  their 

0W1L 

BM  thb  Hielancboly  and  infidiieuB  tille  is^  ft 
ftmHHPite'  (and  like  forowites,  alvmya  of  tiie  least 
mecit)  with  tibiese,  who  possess  everjfc  oAer  title 
iqpair  earth  along  withr  k.     For  this  porpose^  they 
rariw  the  bilAer  memory  of  ei'erydissen^if,*  which  t 
haatMB  txy  pieces  &eir  miserable  eoimtry  for  age^.- 
After  what  has  passed  in  178^,  one  wautt^  not  ; 
think  that  dceonim,  to  say  notiying<of  fiefiey,  w^iild 
pemit  tfiem  to  caff  nf>,   by  magidl  ^harms^  iSit' 
gioimcb,  reasons,  and  principles  of  these  terrible,    : 
eoBfeeatory,   and  extenraiatory  periods.     They  * 
laauM  not  set  men  npon  calling  from^  the  qtriet  : 
•feep  of  i:e9^  any  Sanraet,  to  asir  Mnt,  by  wttit  i 
Mt   of   arbitrary  Monanchs-/  by  what    inquisi^-* 
ttens  of  corrupted  tribimals,  and  ftarttired  jurors ;  ^ ; 
lly  what  fictitious  teauraS).  invented^  to  dispossess ' .; 
whole  anoffending  laribes  and  1*dr   Chfeftams  I  .• 
Th^  would  not  eonjtire  tip  liie  ghosts^  from  tBe  •  ^ 
will*  erf  easttes  «id  cimrehes,  to  telV  for  what  % 

attempt  { 
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attempt  to  struggle  for  the  independence  of  an 
feisfe  Legislature,  and  to  raise  armies  of  volunteers, 
witlioirt  regular  commissions  from  the  C^rown,  in 
iuppcnrt  of  that  independence,  the  estates  of  the 
dd  Irisb  Nobiiity  and  Gentry  had  been  confiscated. 
Tliey  would  not  wantonly  call  on  those  phantoms, 
to  lelt  by  what  En^sh  Acts  of  Parliament,  forced 
iqion<two^  reluctant  Kings,  Inlands  of  their  Country 
iMre  put  up  te  a  mean  and  scandalous  auction  in 
•fery  geidsmith'B  shop  in  London ;  or  chopped  to 
pieo^B^  ^d  cut  into  rations,  to  pay  the  mercenary 
soldiery  of  &  regicide  Usurper.    They  would  not 

W  io.  fytui  of  iMes  under  CromweS,  who,  if  he 

• 

9»eagBA  ao^  Iriish  rebellion  against  the  sovereigit 
MrtbortejF  9^  ^  P^Ketment  of  England,  had  him* 
self  rebelled  against  the  rery  Parliament;  vrhoBt 
ttfwp&iffitf  in^  asserted,  fuH  as  much  as  the  firish ' 
NiEitioii>  wkiieh'  he  wa?  sent  to  subdue  and  coflfia- 
eaMs  could  rtbel  against  that  Plarlikment,  or  cotiTd 
rebat  agalnflt  the-  King;  againdt  whom  both  he  and 
Hibe-  PkrUament^  -  Ti^ich  he  serrud,  and  which  he^ 
betrayed,  had  both  of  tiiem  rebdHied.  ^ 

The^-gentleikien,  who  hold  the  language  of  the 
duy;  know  perfectityweU;  IfiAt  Are  Irish  in  1641  pre- 
tendted  at  least,  that  they  did  not  rise  against  the 
IQo^  HOf  if!  feet  did  they,  whatever  constructione 
Jmy^  might  put  upon  tiieir  act.  But  full  surely 
tiiey  rebeUed  against  lire  authority  of  the  Par* 
^iafl^eiit  of  England,  andti^ey  openly  professed  so 

to 
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to  do.  Admitting  (I  have  now  no  time  to  discuss 
the  matter)  the  enormous  and  unpardonable  mag- 
nitude of  this  their  crime,  they  rued  it  in  their  per. 
soDSj  and  in  those  of  their  children  and  their  grand- 
children even  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  generationsr 
Admitting,  then,  the  enormity  of  this  unnatural 
rebellion  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land, will  it  follow,  that  it  must  be  avenged  for 
ever  ?  Will  it  follow,  that  it  must  be  avenged  on 
thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  tliousands,  of 
those,  whom  they  can  never  tiace,  by  the  labours 
of  the  most  subtle  metaphysician  of  the  traduction 
of  crimes,  or  the  pnost  inquisitive  genealogist  of 
proscription,  to  ^the  descendant  of  any  one  con- 
cerned in  that  nefarious  Irish  rebellion  a^unst  the 
ParUameut  of  England? 

If,  however,  you  could  find  out  these  pedigrees 
of  guilt,  I  do  not  ^ink  the  difference  would  be 
essential.  History  records  many  thiogSi  which  ought 
to  make  us  hate  evil  actions ;  but  neither  history 
nor  morals^  nor  policy,  can  teach  us  to  pmish 
innocent  men  on  that  account  What  lesson  does 
the  iniquity  of  prevalent  factions  read  to  us?  It 
ought  to  lesson  us  into  an  abhorrence  of  the  abuse 
of  our  own  power  in  our  own  day :  when  we  bate 
its  excesses  so  much  in  other  persons  and  in  other 
times.  To  that  school  true  Statesmen  ought  to  be 
satisfied  to  leave  mankind.  They  ought  not  to. 
call  from  the  dead  all  the.discussions  and  Utigations; 
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which  formerly  inflamed  the  furious  fistctions,  whic^. 
had  torn  their  Country  to  pieces ;  they  ought  not 
to  rake  into  the  hideous  and  abominahle  things, 
which  were  done  in  the  turbulent  fury  of  an  injured, 
robbed,  and  persecuted  people,  and  which  were, 
afterwards  cruelly  revenged  in  the  execution,  and; 
as  outrageously  and  shamefully  exaggerated  in  the 
representation,  in  order,  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after,  to  find  some  colour  for  justifying  them  in  the 
eternal  proscription  and  civil  excommunication  ofn 
whole  people. 

,  Let  us.  come  to  a  later  period  of  those  confisca-> 
tion3,  with  the  memory  of  which  the  gentlemen,  who 
triumph  in  the  Acts  of  1782,  are  so  much  de- 
lighted. ^  The  Irish  again  rebelled  against  the  Eng- 
.  lish  Parliament  in  1688,  and  the  English  Par- 
liament again  put  up  to  sale  the  greatest  part  of 
their  estates.  I  do' not  presume  to  defend,  the 
Irish  for  this  rebellion;  nor  to  blame  the  English 
Parliament  for  this  confiscation.  The  Irish^  it  is 
true,  #  did  not  revolt  from  King  James's  power. 
He  threw  himself  upon  their  fidelity,  and  they  sup- 
ported him  to  the  best  of  their  feeble  power.  Be 
the  crime  of  that :  obstinate  adherence  to  an  al>- 
dicated  Sovereign  against  a  prince,  whom  the  P.arK 
liaments  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  recognized, 
what  it  may,  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  this  re- 
bellion more  than  the  former.  It  might,  however^  • 
admit  some  palliation  in  them.  In  geoerous  minds, 
VOL.  IX.  6  o  some 
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tome  small  degree  of  compassion  might  be  ex- 
eitad  for  an  errour^  where  they  were  misled,  as 
Cicero  says  to  a  Conqueror,  quddam  specie  et  mnir  . 
lUudine  pacisy  pot  without  a  mistaken  appearance 
of  duty  J  and  for  which  the  guilty  have  suffered  by 
nile  abroad,  and  slavery  at  home,  to  the  extent  of 
ttMdr  folly  or  their  offence.     The  best  calculators  < 
oompiitjs  that  Ireland  lost  200,000  of  her  inha- 
bitants in  that  struggle.     If  the  principle  of  the 
En^ish  and  Scottish  resistance  at  the  Revolution  is 
to  be  justified  (as  sure  I  am  it  is),  the  submission    ; 
of  Ireland  must  be  somi^what.  extenuated.     For  if  ^ 
the  Irish  resisted  King  William^  they  resisted  him 
on  the  very  same  principle  that,  the  English  and 
Spptch  i^esisted  King  James.    The  Irish  Catholicks 
must  have  been  the  very  worst  and  the  most  truly 
unnatural  of  rebels,    if  they  had    not  supported   [ 
a  Prince,  %  whom  they  had  seen  attacked,  not  for  i 
any  designs  against  their  Religion,  or  their  liberties,  V 
but  for  an  extreme  partiality  for  their  sect;  and   ; 
who,  far  from  trespassing  on  their  liberties  and   ' 
properties,  secured  both  them  and  the  indepen-  / 
dence  of  th^ir  Country,  in  much  the  same  nianner  . 
that  we  have  seen  the  same  things  done  at  the  period    ■ 
•f  1782 — I  trust  the  last  Revoliition  in  Ireland.       .) 

That  the  Irish  Parliament  of  King  Jan^es  did 
in  some  particulars,   though  feebly,   imitate  the  ; 
rigour,  which  had  been  used  towards  the  Irish,  is  ^ 
true  Plough.      Blamable  enou^  they  were  {ot  j 

what  ^ 
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what  they  had  done,  though  under  the  greateflsf 
possible  provocation.  I  ^mlt  never  praise  cofi- 
fiscatiohs  or  counter-confiscations  as  long  as  I  ]iv^. 
When  they  happen  by  necessity,  I  shall  think  th^ 
necessity  lamentable  and  odious :  I  shall  think*  that 
any  thing  done  under  it  ought  not  to  jjpLS&  imd 
precedent  or  to  be  adopted  by  choice,  or  to  pro^ 
duce  any  of  tbode  i^ocking  retaliations,  which  never 
suffer  dissensions  to  subside.  Least  of  all  would 
I  fix  the  transitory  spirit  of  civil  fury  by  per-* 
petuating  and  methodising  it  in  tyrannick  governf- 
ment.  If  it  were  permitted  to  argue  with  powet, 
might  on#  not  ask  these  gentlemen,  whether  it 
would  not' be  more  natural,  instead  of  wantonly 
mooting  these  qu€stio9»  concerning  tii^ir  propert^p^ 
9»ifk  were  an  exerciise  m  Law,  to  found  it  on  th<^ 
sotid  rock  of  prescription;  the  soundest,  the  most 
genef  ftt^  and  the  most  recognised  tMe  between  man 
and  nian>  that  is  known  ilA  municipcJ  or  m  pubfici: 
jurisprudence  ?  a  title,  in  which  not  arbitrary  in^- 
stitutions,  but  the  eternal  order  of  things  gives 
judgment;  a  tide,  which  is  not  the  creature,  but 
the  master,  of  positive  Law ;  a  titie,  which,  thou^ 
not  fixed  in  its  term,  is  ro6ted  in  its  principle,  in 
the  law  of  nature  itself,  and  is  indeed  the  original 
ground  of  all  known  property ;  for  all  property  in 
soil  will  always  be  traced  back  to  that  source,  and 
will  rest  there.  The  miserable  Natives  of  Ireland, 
who  ninety-nine  in  an  hundred  are  tormented  with. 
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quite  other  cares,  and  are  bowed  down  to  labour  . 
fot  the  bread  of  the  hour,  are  not,  as  gentlemen 
pretend^    plodding  with  antiquaries  for  tides  of 
centuries  ago  to  the  estates  of  the  great  Lords  and 
'Squires,  for  whom  they  labour.     But  if  they  were 
thinking  of  the  titles,  which  gentleman  labour  to 
beat  into  their  heads,  where  can  they  bottom  their 
own  riaims  but  in  a  presumption  and  a  proof,  that 
tiiese  lands  had  at  some  time  been  possessed  by 
tiieir  ancestors?  These  gentlemen,  for  they  have 
Lawyers  amongst  them,  know  as  well  as  I,  that   ' 
in  England  we  have  had  always  a  prescription  or  ' 
limitation,  as  all  nations  have,  against  each  other.  , 
The  Crown  was  excepted ;  but  that  exception  is    - 
destroyed,  and  we  have  lately  established  a  sixty 
year's  possession  as  against  the  Crown.     All  tides  * 
terminate  in  prescription  ;  in  which   (differently 
from  Time  in  the  fabulous  instances)  the  son  de-  : 
TOurs  the  father,  and  the  last  prescripticm  eats  ' 
up  all  the  former. 

♦       ***##♦#### 
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LETTER 

ON   THE   AFFAIRS   OF   IRELAND, 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1797». 

Dear  Sir, 

IN  the  reduced  state  of  body,  and  in  the  dejected 
state  of  mind,  in  which  I  find  myself  at  this  very  ^ 
advanced  period  of  my  life,  it  is  a  great  consolation 
to  me  jto  know,  that  a  cause  I  ever  had  so  very  near 
my  heart  is  taken  up  by  a  man  of  your  activity 
and  talents. 

It  is  very  true  that  your  late  friend,  my  ever  dear 
and  honoured  son,  was  in  the  highest  degree  solici- 
tous about  the  final  event  of  a  business,  which  he 
also  had  pursued  for  a  long  time  with  infinite  zeal, 
and  no  small  degree  of  success.  It  was  not  above 
half  an  hour  before  he  left  ine  for  ever,  that  he  spoke 
with  considerable  earnestness  on  this  very  subject. 
If  I  had  needed  any  incentives  to  do  my  best  for 
freeing  the  body  of  my  country  from  the  grievances, 
under  which  they  labour,  this  alone  would  certainly 
call  forth  all  my  endeavours. 

Th^  person,  who  succeeded  to  the  Government 
of  Ireland  about  the  time  of  that  afflicting  event, 
had  been  all  along  of  my  sentiments  and  your's 
upon  this  subject;  and  far  from  needing  to  be 

•  For  some  account  of  the  Manuscript,  from  which  this  Letter 
18  printed,  see  the  Introductoiy  Letter^  p.  6. 
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Stimulated  by  me^  that  incomparable  person,  and 
those,  in  whom  he  strictly  confided,  even  went 
before  me  in  thek  resolution  to  pursue  the  great 
end  of  Government,  the  satisfaction  and  concord 
of  the  people,  with  whose  welfare  they  were  charged. 
I  cannot  bear  to  tliink  on  the  causes,  by  which  this 
great  plan  of  pdicy,  so  manifestly  beneficial  to  both 
kingdoms,  has  been  defeated. 

Your  mistake  with  re^d  to  me  lies  in  suppo^ng 
that  I  did  not,  when  his  removal  was  in  agitation, 
Strongly  and  personally  represent  to  several  of  1h8 
Majesty *s  Ministers,  to  whom  I  could  have  the  most 
ready  access,  the  true  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  mis- 
chiefs, which  sooner  or  later  must  arise  from  sub- 
jecting the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  capricious  and 
interested  domination  of  an  exceeding  small  faction 
and  its  dependencies. 

That  representation  was  made  the  last  time,  or 
very  nearly  the  last  time,  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  those  Ministers.  I  am  so  ffu*  from 
having  any  credit  with  them  on  thia»  ^r  any  other 
pobhck  matters,  that  I  have  reason  to  be  certain,  if 
it  were  known  that  any  person  in  office  in  IrelaiMl> 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^  were  influenced  by 
loy  opinions,  and  disposed  to  act  upon  then),  such 
aa  one  would  be  instantly  tun^d  wt  of  his  eaq)l<^ 
ment  You  have  formed  to  my  person  a  iaf^tm^ 
yet  in  truth  a  very  erroneous,  opinion  of  my  power 
with  those,  who  direct  the  publick  measures.    I 

never 
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never  Mve  been  directly  or  indirectly  consulted 
about  any  thing,  that  is  done.  The  judgment  of 
the  eminent  and  able  persons,  who  conduct  publick 
affairs,  is  undoubtedly  superiour  to  mine :  but  self 
partiality  induces  almost  every  man  to  defer  some- 
thing to  his  own.  Nothing  is  more  notorious,  thftn 
that  I  have  the  misfortune  of  thinking  that  no  biie 
capital  measure  relative  to  political  arrangements^ 
and  still  less  that  a  new  military  plan  for  the  defence 
of  either  kingdom  in  this  arduous  war,  has  been 
taken  upon  any  other  principle,  than  such  as  must 
conduct  t(s  to  inevitable  ruin. 

In  the  state  of  my  mind,  so  discordant  with  the 
tone  of  Ministers,  and  still  more  discordant  with 
the  tone  of  Opposition,  you  may  judge  what  degree 
of  weight  I  am  likely  to  have  with  either  of  the 
parties,  who  divide  this  kingdom ;  even  though  I 
were  endowed  with  strength  of  body,  or  were 
possessed  of  any  active  situation  in  the  Government, 
which  might  give  success  to  my  iindeavours.  Bat 
the  fact  is,  smce  the  day  of  my  unspeakable  est- 
laniity,  except  in  the  attentions  of  a  very  few  old 
and  compassioiiate  fri^ndi,  I  am  totally  out  of  till 
social  intercourse.  My  health  has  gone  do^vn  veiy 
rapidly;  and  I  have  been  brought  hither  \tith  ve?y 
faint  hopes  of  life,  and  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree, 
as  those,  v^ho  had  known  me  some  time  ago,  could 
scarcely  thiiJk  credible.  Since  I  caihe  hither,  mjr 
sufferings  hAve  been  gredtly  a^ravated,  and  my 
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Uttle  strength  still  further  reduced  ;  so  that»  though 
I  am  told  the  symptoms  of  my  disorder  be^  to 
carry  a  more  favourable  aspect,  I  pass  the  far 
larger  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  indeed  almost 
the  whole,  either  in  my  bed,  or  lying  upon  the 
couch,  from  which  I  dictate  this.  Had  you  been 
apprized  of  this  circumstance,  you  could  not  have 
expecteid  any  thing,  as  you  seem  to  do,  from  my 
active  exertions.  I  could  do  nothing,  if  I  was  still 
stronger,  not  even  "  Si  metis  adforet  Hector'' 

There  is  no  hope  for  the  body  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  as  long  as  those,  who  are  in  power  with 
you,  shall  make  it  the  great  object  of  th^ir  policy 
to  propagate  an  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  waterr 
that  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  are  not  to  be 
trusted  by  their  Government :  and  that  the  cmly  ' 
hold,  which  England  has  upon  Ireland,  con^^  in 
preserving  a  certain  very  small  number  of  gentlemen 
in  full  possession  of  a  monopoly  of  that  kingdom. 
This  system  has  disgusted  many  others  besides 
Catholicks  and  Dissenters. 

As  to  those,  who  on  your  side  are  in  the  opposition 
to  Government,  they  are  composed  of  persons,  seve- 
ral of  Whom  I  love  and  revere.  They  have'  been 
irritated  by  a  treatment  too  much  for  the  ordinary 
patience  of  mankind  to  bear  into  the  adoption  of 
schemes,  whi(:h,  however  argumentative^  specious, 
WQuld  go  practically  to  the  inevitable  min  <^  the  : 
kingdom.  The  Opposition  always  connects  the 
Mdancipation  of  the  Catholic^  with  these  schemes  - 
«5  of 
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•f  reformation :  indeed  it  makes  the  former  only  a 
member  of  the  latter  project.  The  gentlemen,  who 
enforce  that  opposition,  are,  in  my  opinion^  playing 
the  game  of  their  adversaries  with  all  their  might; 
and  there  is  no  third  party  in  Ireland  (nor  in  Eng- 
land neither)  to  separate  things,  that  are  in  them- 
selves so  distinct,  I  mean  the  admitting  people  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  change  in 
the  form  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

As  every  one  knows  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was 
formed  about  the  year  1614,  expressly  for  bringing 
that  House  into  a  state  of  dependence ;  and  that  the 
new  representative  was  at  that  time  seated  and  in- 
stalled by  force  and  violence ;  nothing  can  be  more 
impolitick  than  for  those,  who  wish  the  House  to 
stand  on  its  present  basis,  (as  for  one,  I  most  sin- 
cerely do)  to  make  it  appear  to  have  kept  too  much 
the  principle  of  its  first  institution,  and  to  continue 
to  be  ias  littie  a  virtual,  as  it  is  an  actual,  represen- 
tative of  the  Commons.  It  is  the  degeneracy  of 
such  an  institution,  so  vicious  in  its  princtpky  that  is 
to  be  vnshed  for.  If  men  have  the  real  benefit  of 
a  sympathetick  representation,  none  but  those, 
who  are  heated  and  intoxicated  with  theory,  will 
look  for  any  other.  This  sort  of  representation,  my 
dear  Sir,  must  wholly  depend,  not  on  the  force, 
with  which  it  is  upheld,  but  upon  the  prudence  of 
those,  who  have  influence  upon  it.  Indeed,  without 
some  such  prudence  ill  the  use  of  authority,  I  do 

not 
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not  know,  at  least  in  the  present  tiide,   how  aoy 
power  call  l(H)g  continue. 

If  it  be  true  that  both  parties  are  carrying  tbmgs 
to  extremities  in  different  ways,  the  object,  which 
jou  and  I  have  in  common,  that  is  to  say,  the  union 
and  concord  of  our  Country  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  representatioHy  without  risking  those  evils, 
which  any  change  in  the  form  of  our  Legblature 
must  inevitably  bring  on,  dm  never  be  obtained. 
On  the  part  of  the  Catholicks  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
body  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom)  it  is  a  terrible 
altemative,  either  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  declared 
and  insulting  enemies ;  or  to  seek  a  remedy  in 
{dunging  themselves  into  the  horrours  and  crimes 
of  that  Jacobinism,  which  unfortunately  is  not  dis- 
agreeable to  the  prindples  and  inclinations  of,  I 
It  td^L/^^  C^  am  afraid,  the  majority  of  what  we  call  the  Pro- 
J^.^^^^'  testants  of  Ireland.     The  Protestant  part  of  that 

kingdom  is  represented,  by  the  Government  itself  ; 
to  be,  by  whole  counties,  in  nothing  less  than  open 
rebellion.     I  am  sure  that  it  is  every  where  teem*- 
ing  with  dangerous  conspiracy. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  tiiou^  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholicks,  and  the  incessant  endea^  . 
TOurs  of  their  clergy,  have  kept  them  from  beii^ 
generally  infeoted  with  the  systems  of  this  time, 
yet,  whenever  their  situation  brings  them  nearar 
ii^o  contact  with  the  Jacobin  ProtestaEnts^  they  arf 
more  or  less  infected  with  their  doctrinea. 
It  is  a  matter  ^r  mehmcdbtofy  idjbodott;  but  I  - 
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am  fully  ccmvinced,  that  many  persons  in  Ireland 
would  be  glad  that  the  Catiiolicks  should  become 
more  and  more  infected  with  the  Jacobin  madness^ 
in  order  to  furnish  new  arguments  for  fortifying 
them  in  their  monopoly.  On  any  other  ground  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  the  late  language  of 
your  men  ifi  power.  If  statesmen,  (let  me  suppose 
for  argument)  upon  the  most  solid  political  prin- 
ciples, conceive  themselves  obliged  to  resist  iht 
wishes  of  the  far  more  numerous,  and^  as  things 
stand,  not  the  worse  part  of  the  community,  one  ^  ^ 
would  think  they  would  naturally  put  their  refusal 

• 

as  much  as  possible  upon  temporary  grounds ;  and 
that  they  would  act  towards  them  in  the  most  con- 
ciliatory manner,  and  would  talk  to  them  in  the 
most  gentle  and  soothing  language ;  for  refusal,  m 
itself,  is  not  a  very  gracious  thing :  and,  unfortu- 
nately, men  are  very  quickly  irritated  out  of  theit 
principles.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  the 
loyalty  of  any  description  of  men  than  to  represent 
to  them,  that  their  humiliation  and  subjection  make 
a  principal  part  in  the  fundamental  and  invariable 
policy,  which  regards  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
kingdoms.  This  is  not  tiie  way  to  give  them  a. 
warm  interest  in  that  conjunction. 

My  poor  (^kiion  is,  that  the  closest  connexrdh 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  essential  td 
the  ^ell-being,  I  had  almost  said,  to  the  very  being 
9i  the  two  kingdoms.    For  that  purpose  I  humbly- 
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conceive  that  the  whole  of  the  superiour,  and  what 
J  should  call  imperialy  politicks,  ought  to  have  its 
residence  here;  and  that  Ireland,  locally,  civilly, 
and  commercially  independent,  ought  politically  to 
look  up  to  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  of  peace  or 
of  war ;  in  all  those  points  to  be  guid^  by  her  : 
and^  in  a  word,  with  her  to  live  and  to  die.  At 
bottom,  Ireland  has  no  other  choice,  I  mean  no 
other  rational  choice. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  Great  Britain  would  be 
ruined  by  the  separation  of  Ireland ;  but,  as  there 
are  degrees  even  in  ruin,  it  would  fdl  the  most 
heavily  on  Ireland.  By  such  a  separation  Ireland 
would  be  the  most  completely  imdone  country  in 
^^  i^  ^'^^  the  world,  the  most  wretched,  the  most  distracted, 
c^p  Ua^^  .     ^^  jj^  j^jg  gjjd^  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  ha- 
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bitable  globe.  Little  do  many  people  in  Ireland 
consider  how  much  of  its  prosperity  has  been 
owing  to,  and  still  depends  upon,  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  this  kingdom.  But,  more  sensible  of 
this  great  truth  than  perhaps  any  other  man,  I  have 
never  conceived,  or  can  conceive,  that  the  con- 
nexion is  strengthened  by  making  the  major  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  your  country  believe,,  that 
their  ease,  and  their  satisfaction,  and  their  equaliza- 
tion with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  of  Ireland, 
are  things  adverse  to  the  principles  of  that  con- 
aexion ;  or,  that  their  subjection  to  a  small  mono* 
poUzmg  junto,  composed  .of  one  of  the  smallest  of 

their 
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their  own  internal  factions,  is  the  very  condition> 
upon  which  the  harmony  of  the  two  kingdoms 
essentially  depends.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  this 
principle,  or  something  not  unlike  it,  was  publickly 
and  fully  avowed  by  persons  of  great  rank  and  au- 
thority in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland. 

As  to  a  participation  on  the  part  of  the  Catholicks 
in  the  privileges  and  capacities,  which  are  withheld, 
without  meaning  wholly  to  depreciate  their  import- 
ance, if  I  had  the  honour  of  being  an  Irish  Catho-  /tc  ^f<^»V^ 
lick,  I  should  be  content  to  expect  satisfaction  upon  ^/^^aI^-^a 
that  subject  with  patience,  until  the  minds  of  — 


adversaries,  few  but  powerful,  were  come  to  a  pro-  ^j^:^^^^ , 
per  temper ;  because,  if  the  Catholicks  did  enjoy  u^^%^{g^  >Jfc 
without  fraud,  chicane,  or  partiality,  some  fair  por- 
tion of  those  advantages,  which  the  Law,  even  as 
now  the  Law  is,  leaves  open  to  them ;  and  if  the 
rod  were  npt  shaken  over  them  at  every  turn,  their 
present  condition  would  be  tolerable;  as  compared 
with  their  former  condition,  it  would  be  happy. 
But  tlie  most  favourable  Laws  can  do  very  little 
towards  the  happiness  of  a  people,  when  the  dis- 
position of  the  ruling  power  is  adverse  to  them. 
Men  do  not  live  upon  blotted  paper.  The  favour- 
able or  the  hostile  mind  of  the  ruling  power  is  of 
iar  more  importance  to  mankind,  for  good  or  evil, 
than  the  black  letter  of  any  Statute.  Late  Acts  of 
Parliament,  whilst  they  fixed  at  least  a  temporary 
bar  to  the  hopes  and  progress  of  the  larger  descrip- 
tion 
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tioa  of  the  natioo,  opened  te  t))eiB  ecartp^  auboidip 
aate  objects  of  equality;  but  if  b  imp^uible  \btit 
the  people  should  ioia^ne  that  any  fair  in6Mbi^  ei 
advantage  is  intended  to  theip,  when  tbay  hew  the 
Laws,  by  which  they  were  adI^itted  to  this  Innitsd 
qualificationy  publickly  reprobated  as  excessive  waA 
inconsiderate.  They  must  think  that  there  u  a 
hankering  after  the  old  penal  and  peneoiuiQig  cede. 
Their  alarm  must  be  gjreat,  when  that  deeliiration  is 
made  by  a  person  in  very  hi^  and  impartant  offiee 
m  the  House  of  Commons^  ^od  as  tb^  very  ^ 
specimen  and  auspice  of  a  new  CjovernBient 

All  this  is  very  unfortunate.  I  h^ve  the  beneur 
of  an  old  acquaiatance^  and  eBtortaa\  in  commen 
with  you,  a  very  high  esteem  Ux  the  few  Ec^^ 
persons,  who  are  concerned  in  the  Goveftiment  of 
Ireland ;  but  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  refct^ 
these  transitory  ministers  hear  to  the  laore  s^Ued 
Irish  part  of  your  Administraticm.  It  ia  i^  deUeate 
topick,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  but  Utde;  tbou^ 
my  reflections  upon  it  are  many  and  senow.  There 
is  a  great  cry  ag^unst  English  injAuence.  I  wm 
quite  sure  that  it  is  Irish  influence^  tbat  dreads  the 
English  habits. 

Great  disorders  have  long  prevailed  ki  Irelwd-. 
It  is  not  long  smce  that  the  Cathoticks  vfer^  ti^e 
suffering  party  from  those  disorders.  I  ani  saro 
they  were  not  protected  as  the  case  requii edi  Their 
suiffectidgsh  became  %  loiMter  of  discmeioa  iP'  I^ 

liament 
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liament.  It  produced  the  most  infuriated  declama* 
tion  against  them  that  I  have  ever  read.  An  in* 
quiry  was  moved  into  the  facts.  The  declamatiot^ 
was  at  least  tolerated,  if  not  approved.  The  in- 
quiry w^  absolutely  rejected.  In  that  case,  what 
is  left  for  those,  who  are  abandoned  by  Govern- 
ment, but  to  join  with  the  persons,  who  are  ca- 
pable of  injuring  them  or  protecting  them,  as  they 
oppose  or  concur  in  their  designs  ?  This  will  pro- 
duce a  very  fatal  kind  of  union  amongst  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  is  an  union,  which  an  unequal  adminis^^ 
tration  of  justice  tend^  necessarily  to  produce. 

If  any  thing  could  aatcmish  one  at  this  time,  it  is 
the  war,  that  the  rulers  in  Ireland  think  it  proper 
to  carry  on  against  the  person,  whom  they  call  the 
Pope,  and  against  all  his  adherents,  whenever  they 
think  they  have  the  powet  of  manifesting  their 
hostility.  Without  in  the  least  derogating  from  the 
talents  of  your  theological  politicians,  or  from  the 
military  abilities  of  your  commanders  (who  act  on 
the  same  principles)  in  Ireland,  and  without  de- 
rogating from  the  zeal  of  either,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Protestant  Directory  of  Paris,  as  States- 
men, and  the  Protestant  hero,  Buonaparte,  as  a 
General,  have  done  more  to  destroy  the  said  Pope 
and  all  his  adherents,  in  all  their  capacities,  than 
fee  junto  in  Ireland  have  been  ever  able  to  effect. 
You  must  submit  your  fasces  Xo  theirs,  and  at  best 
be  contented  to. follow^ with  songs  of  gratulation,  or 
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invectives,  acicording  to  your  humour  the  triumphal 
car  of  those  great  conquerors.  Had  that  true  Pro- 
testant Hoche,  with  an  army  not  infected  with  the 
slightest  tincture  of  Popery,  made  good  his  landing 
in  Ireland,  he  would  have  sav^d  you  from  a  great 
deal  of  the  trouble,  which  is  taken  to  keep  under  a 
description  of  ydur  fellow  citizens,  obnoxious  to  you 
from  their  religion.  It  would  not  have  a  month's 
existence,  supposing  his  success*  This  is  the  alii-, 
ance,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  hostility,  we 
act  as  if  we  wished  to  promote.  All  is  well,  pro- 
vided we  are  safe  from  Popery. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to^  ex- 
plain yourself  to  mty  (in  justification  of  your  good 
wishes  to  your  fellow  citizens)  concerning  your  total 
alienation  from  the  principles  of  the  Catholicks.  I 
am  more  concerned  in  what  we  agree,  than  in  what 
we  differ.  You  know  the  impossibility  of  our 
forming  any  judgment  upon  the  opinions,  religious^ 
moral  or  poUtical,  of  those,  who  in  the  largest  sense 
are  called  Protestants ;  at  least  as  these .  opinions 
and  tenets  form  a  quahfication  for  holding  any  civil 
judicial,  military,  or  even  ecclesiastical  situatira.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  orthodox  opinion  of  many,, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  professing  the  esta- 
blished reUgion  in  Ireland,  and  of  many,  even 
amongst  the  Dissenters,  relative  to  the  great  points 
of  the  Christian  faith :  but  that  orthodoxy  concerns 
them  only  as  individual.    As  a  qualification  for 
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employment,  we  all  know  that  in  Ireland  it  is  not 

i" 

necessary  that  they  should  profess  any  religion  at 
^11 :  so  that  the  war,  that  we  make,  is  upon  cdrtaia 
thigolcgical  t^ets,  about  which  scholastick  disputes; 
are  carried  ojot  aquo  Marie  by  controvertists,  qi;i 
their  side,  as  ftble  and  as  learned,  and  perhaps  a^ 
well  intentioned,  as  >those  are,  who  fight  the  battle 
on  the  other  paiit.    To  them  I  would  leave  those 
coiitroversks,     I  would  turn  my  mind  to  what  i^ 
more  vAtbm  iite  competence,  and  has  been  more  ue^. 
3tudy  (ttough  for  a  maa  of  the  world  I  hove  thought 
of  those  things)  I  mean  the  moral,  civil,  aaad  polJr 
tical  good  of  the  countries  we  belong  to,  and  in 
which  Godhae  appointed  your  station  and  mine. 
Let  every  man  be  as  pious  as  be  pleai^es ;  and  iq 
the  way  thait  he  pleases;  but  it  is  agreeable  neitlier 
to  piety  nor  to  policy  to  give  exclusively  ali  manner 
of  civil  privil^cs  and  advantages  to  a  negative  re- 
.  Hgwpo,— such  is  the  Protestant  without  a  certain 
creed ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  those  privileges 
to  men,  whom  we  know  to  agree  to  an  iota  in  every 
ooe  positive  doctrine,  which  all  of  us,  who  profess 
trie  religion  authoritatively  taught  in  England,  hold, 
ourselves,  according  to  our  feculties,  bound  to  be- 
lieve.    The  Catholicks  of  Ireland  (as  I  have  said) 
have  the  whole  of  our  positive  religion ;  our  dif- 
fei'ence  is  only  a  negation  of  certain  tenets  of  theirs. 
If  we  strip  owselves  of  that  part  of  Catholicism, 
we  abjure  Chijistianity.      If  we  drive  them  from 
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that  holding,  without  engaging  them  in  ^some  other 
positive  religion,  (which  you  know  by  our  qualifying 
laws  we  do  not)  what  do  we  better  than  to  hold 
out  to  them  terrours  on  the  one  side,  and  bounties 
on  tlie  other,  hi  favour  of  that,  which,  for  any  thing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  pure  Atheism  ? 

You  are  well  aware,  that  when  a  man  renounces 
the  Roman  religion,  there  is  no  civil  inconvenience 
or  incapacity  whatsoever,  which  shall  hinder  him 
firom  joining  any  new  or  old  sect  of  Dissenters ;  or  of 
forming  a  sect  of  his  own  invention  upon  the  most 
antichristian  principles.     Let  Mr.  Thomas  Paine 
obtain  a  pardon,  (as  on  change  of  Ministry  he  may) 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  setting  up  a 
church  of  his  own  in  the  very  midst  of  you.     He 
18  a  natural- bom  British  subject.     His  French  citi- 
zenship does  not  disqualify  him,  at  least  upon  a 
peace.     This  Protestant  Apostle  is  as  much  above 
all  suspicion  of  Popery  as  the  greatest  and  most . 
zealous  of  your  Sanhedrim  in  Ireland  can  possibly  ; 
be.      On   purchasing  a   qualification,   (which  his 
friends  of  the  Directory  are  not  so  poor  as  to  bej 
unable  to  effect)  he  may  sit  in  Parliament;  and- 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  not  one  of  your  testsi, 
against  Popery,  that  he  will  not  take  as  fairly,  and.^ 
as  much  ejc  animo,  as  the  best  of  your  zealot  states-*; 
men.     I  push  this  point  no  further ;  and  only  ad-  i\ 
duce  this  example  (a  pretty  strong  one,  and  fully  io^ 
point)  to  show  what  I  take  to  be  the  madness  and  ] 

folly  ■ 
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foUy  of  driving  men,  under  the  existing  circunx-^ 
stances,  from  any  positive  religion  whatever  into  the 
irreligion  of  the  times,  and  its  sure  concomitant 
principles  of  anarchy. 

When  religion  is  brought  into  a  question  of  civil, 
and  political  arrangement,  it  must  be  considered 
more  politically  than  theologically,  at  least  by  us,  ^ 
who  are  nothing  more  than  mere  laymen.     In  that 
light  the  case  of  the  Catholicks  of  Ireland  is  pe- 
culiarly hard,  whether  they  be  laity  or  clergy.     If 
any  of  them  take  part,  like  the  gentleman  you  men- 
tion, with  some  of  the  most  accredited  Protestants 
of  the  country  in  projects,  which  cannot  be  more 
abhorrent  to  your  nature  and  disposition  than  they 
are  to  mine;  in  that  case,  however  few  these  Ga- 
tholick  factions,  who  are  united  with  factious  Pro- 
testants,  may  be;   (and  very  few  they  are  now, 
whatever  shortly  they  may  become) — on  their  ac- 
count the  whole  body  is  considered  as  of  suspected 
fidelity  to  the  Crown,  and  as  wholly  undeserving  of 
its  favour.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom  where  their  numbers  are  the 
greatest,  where  they  make,  in  a  manner,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  (as,  out  of  cities,   in  three- 
fourths  of  the  kingdom  they  do,)  these  Catholicks 
show  every  mark  of  loyalty  and  zeal  in  support  of 
the  Government,  which  at  best  looks  on  them  with 
an  evil  eye;  then  their  very  loyalty  is  turned  against 

H  H  2  their 
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their  claims.     They  are  represented  as  a  confeented 
and  iiappy  people ;  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do   any  thing  more  ui  their  favour^     Thus  the 
factious  disposition  of  a  few  among  the  Cathoficks, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  whole  mass,  are  equally 
assigtied  as  reasons  for  not  putting  them  on  a  par 
with  those  Protestants,  who  are  asserted  by  the 
Government  itself,  which  frowns  upon  Papists,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  nothing  short  of  actual  rebellion, 
and  in  a  strong  disposition  to  make  common  cau$e 
with  the  worst  foreign  enemy,  that  these  countries 
.    have  ever  had  to  deal  with.     What  in  the  end  can 
come  of  all  this  ? 

As  to  the  Irish  Catholick  Clergy,  their  con- 
dition is  likewise  most  critical :  if  they  endeavour 
by  their  influence  to  keep  a  dissatisfied  laity  in 
quiet,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  little  credit 
they  possess,  by  being  considered  as  the  instruments 
of  a  Government,  adverse  to  the  civil  interests  of 
their  flock.     If  they  let  things  take  their  course,    ] 
they  will  be  represented  as  colluding  with  sedition,    I 
^^Y    or  at  least  tacitly  encouraging  it     If  they  re- 
t^^frt^Ur monstPdte  against  persecution,  they  propagate  re- 
^  ^j^^^^wJbellion.     Whilst  Government  publickly  avows  hos-  -. 
tility  to  that  people,  as  a  part  of  a  r^ular  system,   ; 
there  is  no  road  they  can  take,  which  does  not  lead   \ 
to  their  ruin. 

If  nothing  can  be  done  on  your  side  of  the 
cr^.  water,  • 
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water,  I  promise  you  that  nothing  will  be  done 

here.     Whether  in  reality,  or  only  in  appearance, 

I   cannot  positively  determine;  but  you  will  be 

left  to  yourselves  by  the  ruling  powers  here.     It  is 

thus  ostensibly  and  above-board;  and  in  part,  I 

believe,  the  disposition  is  real.     As  to  the  people 

at  large,  in  this  country,  I  am  sure  they  have  no 

disposition  to  interpieddle  in  your  affairs.     They 

mean  you  no  ill  whatever  ;    and  they  are  too 

ignorant  of  the  state  of  your  afiairs  to  be  able  to 

do  you  any  good.     Whatever  opinion  they  have 

on  your  subject  is  very  faint  and  indistinct ;  and 

if  there  is  any  thing  like  a  formed  notion,  even. 

that  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  sort  of  humming, 

that  remains  on  their  ears,  of  the  butthen  of  the 

old   song  about  Popery.     Poor  souls,   they  are 

to  be  pitied,  who  think  of  nothing  but  dangers  .     .  ^^ 

long  passed  by ;  and  but  little  of  the  perils,  that  **" 

I^ally  surround  them.  ^^^^^ 


I  have  been  long,  but  it  is  almost  a  necessary^  /^j^^l 
consequence  of  dictating,   and  that  by  snatches,  ^h^  ^,  . 
as  a  relief  from  pain  gives  me  the  means  of  ex-^'^*'' 
pressing  my   sentiments.      They  can  have  httle^ 
weight  as  coming  from  me ;  and  I  have  not  power 
enough  of  mind  or  body  to  bring  them  out  with 
their  natural  force.     But  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
it  concealed,  that  I  am   of  the  same  opinion  to 
my  last  breath,   which   I  entertained    when  my 
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fiipulties  were  at  the  best;  and  I  have  not  held 
back  from  men  in  power  in  this  kingdom,  to  whom 
I  have  very  good  wishes,  any  part  of  my  sentiments 
on  this  melancholy  subject,  so  long  as  I  had  means 
of  access  to  persons  of  their  consideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


TUP.    END    OP    THE    NINTH    VOLUME. 
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